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Shepherd, the tender and strong, 
Giver of life for the sheep, 

Thou the wide meadows among, 
Under thy pastoral steep, 

Twice seven winters, how long, 
Sleepest the labourer’s sleep. 


Sleepest ? O Heart that we knew, 
Tameless and tender and stern, 
Shepherd-heart,—how shall the dew, 

Frore over funeral urn, 
Still the live beats that anew 
Beat in thy children and burn? 
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But why write it down? 

Friend, you remember one midsummer day, how 
you sat among the hills on the heather bank, 
where the stream, brown with yesterday’s rain, 
and lightening into gold across his stair, came 
talking past you; and you watched the mountain 
spring up beyond the laps and folds of woodland 
on his knees into a heaven of deep blue behind 
the shining cloud-fleece. And you remember the 
thought that came on you, “If I could but keep 
it—this gladness of the time; keep by me the 
divini gloria ruris, not let it pass and be as if it 
had never been”. If only one could do with the 
golden hour as we do with the duller gold,—put 
it by to be one’s own, to bear interest ; could one 
harvest Vision as men capitalise the winnings of 
Energy, and live henceforward on the fruit! Alas, 
what the Roman said of life, that “ we may use, but 
we may not own,” is true of the moments when 


we live the most. 
I 
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So you thought that summer morning. And 
so I have often thought, in no holiday season, but 
on a working day among my scholars, when some 
incident of classroom or study or chapel has touched 
the heart with a sense of beauty in the life which 
has fallen to my lot. If I could but harvest the 
good, which hours of this life have let rest in my 
bosom for the moment ; harvest it, and make the 
store be bread to strengthen man’s heart in all 
after hours! Well, can I not? You, my friend, 
are poet, and there is a rippling lyric of yours, in 
which the talk of that moorland river, and the 
shine on the cloud-bosoms, live on for me at least. 
You carried and stored the harvest of a quiet eye 
that morning. In such staider rhythms as I com- 
mand, let me record a happy life-day passed in the 
school, and garner, while | may, my harvest of a 
master’s eye, the experience which has not been 
nought, the vision which, perhaps, is more. While 
I may. For since I passed the reins into that 
younger hand, and came away here to sit out the 
autumn evening among the dear hills whose breath 
is birthplace air to me, memory begins already to 
mellow the landscape of the working days, and 
in the aerial perspective lines and hues grow 
doubtful. 

But let me record it, as I might in letters to 
you, dear friend of mine, on the bank of Isis first, 
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and along all life’s river afterwards,—with their 
frankness, I mean, though not in their form; 
letters, wiser, perhaps, but not unlike those in 
which we gave one the other “good cheer,” and 
echoed old academic watchwords, from our sun- 
dered fields of practice in the first decade of our 
tasks. If I may think, all the time, that I am 
talking with my class-mate, and this paper is the 
birthday-sheet on which I tell him how I find 
the years between, perhaps I shall escape one at 
least of two terrors which are daunting me. For 
one is that I may be led to write a book on 
Education. I know that such books have to be 
read, and therefore some one must write them. 
But we have each one his special dread, of some 
trial beyond what he is able to bear; and just as 
one man hopes to pass through life and not be 
mayor of his native town ; and another, who does 
not like snakes, trusts that no duty will give him 
a call to India; so I have always desired that it 
may never be my manifest duty to compose an 
educational treatise. Let me succeed in steering 
my bark “outside this surf and surge,” and yet 
in ’scaping the whirlpool of System let me not run 
blind upon the counter-rock of Personality and 
write my own biography. Yet how evade this? 
For how can one tell or one’s experiences and not 
be autobiographer, which is a kind of egotist? 
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Ah! but my experiences! If they were, like an 
ancient king’s, of “wars and ways and sayings,” 
of schools reformed or restored or magnified, of 
the methods I had discovered or the pupils I had 
instructed to greatness, then I might have the 
judgment to make, whether oblivion be a worse 
evil than egotism, which presently is oblivion too. 
But here are no such matters. The experience I 
shall relate is not of what I have done, but of 
what I have failed to do; the duty discerned, 
not achieved. Here will be less experience than 
vision ; the vision of conquests, but of conquests 
which will be another man’s. Will there be a line 
of this which is more a boast than a sigh? 

But no one, you say, will be the wiser; our 
sons who seem never to profit by their fathers’ 
experiences, even of fact which is hard and of 
suffering which is sharp, will be little helped by 
their fathers’ visions. They only faintly credit 
us about the storm which blew down the chimney- 
stack, and you ask them to take in your sunsets 
and auroras ! 

Well, I am not sure that vision is not more 
communicable, instead of less, than experience. 
For there really is no language for the conveyance 
of an ache or a pang or a rapture, while there are 
a few halting expressions for a landscape or even 
a cloud picture. But to say that no one learns by 
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another’s experience is not true, but only a rough 
and useful figure. An hydraulic savant was telling 
me of an engine of his which, if placed under a 
falling current, would force water into a reservoir 
high above it ; but so that, of the current passing 
through it, a small percentage only was stored, 
the rest was used up in the mechanical process of 
storing. It is so, I think, with man’s experience ; 
the great volume of it turns the living machine 
and passes away down the channel, but a driblet 
gets through to the reservoir. Enough, then, if 
the many years which have passed over me have 
left for human service some few drops from the 
stream which ocean swallows. Enough that of 
eyes, not many, which read this record, one here 
and another there finds a word which has a spark 
in it for his path; or, dare I say it?—that a 
brother shares with me any moment’s glimpse of 
a ladder rising starward from the plot he tills, and 
on it the shine of a sky-robe, caught up again into 
the blank daylight. 

You will, I foresee, think that last figure ambitious 
and in need of apology, and I am with you in 
demurring to that modern literary habit of com- 
paring smallest things with greatest, and stealing 
fire off a divine altar to brighten some very 
earthen hearth. But indeed the figure, though 
it came unsought, is most germane to my matter. 
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For in a hasty review I have made of the material 
for the coming chapters, I see all their thoughts 
issuing from and returning to one grand organic 
truth. I will not give this yet the well-known 
name which it bears among theologians ; but it is 
the truth of which that tale of the starward ladder 
was consecrated once to be the symbol, by an 
authority even higher than is the Book which en- 
shrines the tale. Was it true what that Authority 
said? Has there taken place that “hereafter” 
He promised, in which we were to see heaven 
opened, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Divine made human? If it 
has been so, if in our human story heaven has 
really opened for the descent of the heaven-dwellers 
upon Manhood recreated, then we must hope to 
see that descent upon a// of Manhood, which is at 
the ladder’s foot ; the seed of heaven will lodge in 
all that man is and all he does, and the measure of 
this intercommunion will be the measure of success, 
in every field where man spends the force of sinew 
or of nerve. My field has been the school; and 
I must needs think that there is a door in heaven, 
which ‘‘strews its lights below”’ even on this plot 
of earth, and that the husbandmen who labour it 
will gather sour grapes or good, according to the 
measure in which the Divine is made flesh in the 
life lived in the school. 
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Do I make myself plain, old friend, not to you 
I mean, but others ; or do I seem to ramble among 
figures and allusions, getting nowhere? It would 
be quite easy to say what I want in more down- 
right phrase, as plain as in a catechism, if that 
really be more plainness. But, then, those who do 
not ask for catechisms might at once have done 
with me. Or again it would be easy to leave it 
all unsaid, as commonly we do leave our theology 
unsaid, when we are discussing one of those mortal 
interests, of which a merely human account gives 
light enough, as we think, to work by. But, then, 
it would be I who should have done with it. For 
so I should be shut up to writing one more book 
on Education, a task from which I am warned by 
nameless qualms. No, if any one will turn these 
pages farther, let him first pardon a method, which 
is neither theological nor yet is practical, but tries 
to forget that there is any distinction of the two 
spheres ; which takes for granted that the ultimate 
mystery of human things, so far as it has itself 
a name, is the master-light of all our seeing, even 
along the most beaten tracks of practice, and 
among them this one, which my own feet, while 
they were way-worthy, have pursued. 

For some four decades my path of life has been 
that of the men who rule the higher schools of 
our age and country. About this life very many 
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have written, and so the world has heard, it may 
be, already enough how it is with these schools, as 
to instruction and religion, as to government and 
conduct and play. But is there not room still for 
some more pages yet, if any one will try to record 
on them, not how the little state of school is 
ordered, but how the patterns of its order are in 
heaven, how the school is but a part of Christen- 
dom, and school-craft only a chapter in the mystery, 
which is the title-deed of that realm? 


Yet before we begin there is one question more. 
If our method is determined, still what is the 
language in which we are to write? Theology 
and Education have each of them a claim in our 
subject ; but, if we use the sedate style of the 
theologians, those, as we said, who avoid theology 
will avoid us; and if we should attempt the 
methodic, heavy-infantry manner of those who by 
men are called educationists, and elsewhere, per- 
haps, have some gentler name, then we shall 
irritate some one who reads a page or two before 
discovering that we are not the men he took us 
for. We had better, do you not think, just write 
in our own language? I mean that what we are 
going to write of is our lives, and life finds its own 
word, if you let it. We will let it. Then it will 
happen that, as one of us is a poet and has cor- 
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rupted the other with his own ways, we shall fall 
into some figurative modes, which will seem fanci- 
ful ; and some oblique and allusive modes, which 
will, like many persons who are only shy, be 
mistaken for affected; and we shall serve our- 
selves now and then of the devices of the dramatist 
and the allegorist ; and certainly we shall not be 
able to avoid talking of things just as we feel about 
them ; and thus we shall betray our belief that in 
a “homely slighted trade” there is, nevertheless, 
the stuff of romance. This last especially will get 
us into trouble. Never mind. MHere and there 
some pastoral-hearted man or woman, with a flock 
to tend or without, will understand us, and see 
where we are going, and have patience to follow 
us along reminiscences, which also are his or hers. 


THE SHEPHERD. 


II 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SHEPHERD OF THE PEOPLE. 


Wuart is a schoolmaster ? 
Since the date at which I became one myself, the wie 
School- 
question, which would have seemed a needless one master is. 
till then, has been much asked. Hitherto every 
one knew what a schoolmaster was,—a clergyman 
who was beneficed with a schoolhouse instead of a 
rectory. There was a variety, the schoolmaster 
who was not a clergyman: he was an unclassable 
person, but ranked somewhere near my lord’s 
librarian, and could not be “asked out”. These 
definitions have in my forty years grown quite 
useless. The master may be a clergyman still, 
but more probably he will not: it is the clerical 
master who is the variety now. When therefore 
the question is put, What is a schoolmaster? we 
have to answer, He is a master in a school. 
If the definition does not seem to advance us Whata 
School 
very much, it will be because we do not know was, 
what a school is. Till of late every one knew 


what a school was. It was a place where the 


What it is, 
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commodity called knowledge, or more grandly, 
but incorrectly, Education, was purchasable. This 
knowledge was of the arts of using the alphabet 
and figures, where the payment was by the week 
and in pence; of Latin and Greek, if the fee was 
in silver ; and, if in gold, then there was added 
instruction in good manners. This last com- 
modity, however, was not supplied by the master, 
but, as in a picnic-feast of the Greeks, by the joint 
contribution of the scholars, who might be said to 
rent the houseroom in which they entertained 
themselves. Religious knowledge was included in 
the agreement, but, where the higher fee was paid, 
tacitly. A school then was this; and a school- 
master was one who in such a place exercised the 
authority which the word master indicates, to 
secure that the boys obtained the commodity for 
which the parent paid. 

But a school is this no longer. It has become 
(though henceforward I must speak of the schools 
which alone I know, the costlier) a place in which 
is taught the art of how to live. This is a know- 
ledge for which the parent did not ask: it was 
a schoolmaster who thought of offering it, and 
created the demand, A schoolmaster, or rather 
two schoolmasters, who have taught the rest to 
teach it. It had come into their minds that a 
school was a part of the human society, an organ 
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for a main function of that society’s life. A boy 
came to school, they held, that he might be taught 
how to live this human life. This was what the 
schoolmaster must teach him. 

But what did these two consider human life toa chris- 
be? For them our modern definitions were un- Ser, 
available ; evolution was a word which the one 
never heard at all, and the other heard always 
with impatience. Both of them would have used 
for our world-process another word, which is a 
wider term for the same thing, since it names not 
the steps only and the mode of the process, but 
also its beginning and its end, what that is which 
unfolds and into what it unfolds, the whence of 
life and the whither, as well as the how. They 
would have spoken of “ Incarnation”. The world- 
process for them was the incorporation of the 
spiritual with the material; the life of society, 
so far as it was truly life, was a birth and growth 
of a seed from heaven within the mortal frame of 
the human family. School was an agency for the 
quickening of the seed. All which is much better 
expressed by some one who has written that 
‘“‘Thomas Arnold believed that a school of boys 
could be a Christian society, and Edward Thring 
believed that every boy had a soul to be saved”. 

Here, then, is the matter in which a school- 
master is to exercise his mastery: he has to make 


Its Ruler 


isa Shep- 
herd. 
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the school a Christian society, where the art taught 
to the scholars is the art of how to live. 

But what kind of a mastery is this? The kind 
which all rulers anywhere ought to exercise, the 
oldest kind known to man. For if one may ques- 
tion the childhood of humanity, when its intuition is 
likely to have been truest, one finds that the Greeks, 
who were “ always children ” and certainly were so 
when Homer was singing, called their rulers “‘ shep- 
herds of the people”. Kingcraft, they thought, 
was shepherding. ‘True, the flock was a flock of 
war, and the shepherd’s office of that age seems 
more like a pastorate of wolves than of sheep ; 
also the royal shepherd was often of the kind who 
eats the fat and clothes him with the wool. Well, 
but the word has been uttered: ruler is shepherd. 
The speech of childhood is often wiser than the 
child, and the human child has given us here the 
word, though he has not known how to interpret 
it. That is for us todo, And that we may do 
it, the vision of our chivalrous shepherd of the 
people, plumed and charioted and storming along 
the plain, must melt from the eye, and be rewoven 
on the vision in the rude lines and hues of a picture 
viewed by the light of our guide’s taper on a grotto 
wall under imperial Rome, where some follower of 
a Good Shepherd two millenniums ago has drawn 
a patient country face with the fleece of the shoul- 
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dered lamb enframing it. Then we remember that 
‘shepherd ”’ sounds of bivouacks on cold hills, of 
the troop of fleeces led afield to green pastures and 
well-side, of searchings over long moor-backs, and 
bearings home on the shoulder, or of the brush 
with thief or beast, and the stain of heart’s-blood 
on the heather. The Good Shepherd. When the 
Greek poet uttered his ‘‘ Shepherd of the People ”’ 
it was ‘‘ the witness of a soul by instinct christian,” 
that all ruling is shepherding ; though it needed 
that the divine Interpreter, seven centuries after- 
ward, gazing out on the evening sheep-cotes of 
Judzan hills, should take up His own parable, and 
read us full and clear the meaning of the un- 
conscious old-world parable, that true ruler is true 
shepherd. This, then, is our schoolmaster’s office 
—to be shepherd of a flock. 


But at this point we should look round and see To 
that we are not losing any of our company on this caer 
quest of the true Schoolmaster. Some will have 
started with us who are not so sure as you and I, 
friend, that this Interpreter on the hills of Judah 
is the Guide to follow ; and perhaps they will turn 
and gohome. For though they agree with us that 
the patterns of human things are in heaven, they will 
say we are not on the right way to view them, if 
we take this Guide. Say a word then, you the 


The Fair 
Shepherd. 
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poet (for to you they will listen), to our brother 
idealists. Tell them to keep with us at least until 
they find we are leading them on to any path which 
their own guide would not pursue. That will not 
happen soon. Perhaps, indeed, their Guide is ours 
all the time, only they have not found the right 
name for Him. 


We were thanking the Greeks for having found 
us the right word for the work of ruling. But 
how admirable a speech is the Greek! For it has 
not only told us (what indeed an earlier speech of 
earth had discovered) that our master must be a 
shepherd, because all rulers are so; it has also 
found us the word which names the very character 
of the shepherding which is called for in a school 
like ours. The Fair Shepherd, o rommjv 0 cakoc— 
that, accurately rendered, is the word in the parable 
which we have been studying, in line and colour, 
on a grotto wall, Now, could you name the pas- 
torate in the school more aptly? Fora school is 
a place, we agreed, where the art of life can be 
learnt. Not, however, the art of life simply, but 
of a special kind of life. This kind used to be 
called the Gentle Life, meaning one attainable by 
the gently born. But since that name is not free 
from invidious associations of class, we will call it, 
instead, the life which adds to virtue, beauty : or, 
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if we may again serve ourselves of the Greeks, we 
will name it, the Life Fair and Good. School is 
the Society of the Fair Life, and that is why the 
Fair Shepherd is the mirror of what a master ought 
to be. 

But now here I have laid myself open to a Our Pa- 
rebuke. It will come from a younger friend of Ee 
mine and former pupil, now busied with social opera- 
tions at Oxford House. The word “gentle” had 
been adroitly disowned on his account, because I 
knew his popular sympathies (for which I esteem 
him very highly in love) would bristle against that 
watchword of class. But I fear he will not allow 
“beauty ’’ any more, but will exclaim that I am 
like the rest of them, those public-schoolmasters, 
a crypto-pagan, exalting the Gentleman over the 
Christian. For is life fair only in Richborough 
and Bluechester, and never in Bethnal Green? We 
masters are pagans all. 

It is the very thing I was wanting to say of us. 
We are pagans all, too truly ; and that is why I 
am writing this. Did you ever hear the appeal 
which a humorist put into the mouth of one of 
your own street-arabs against the partiality for the 
coloured heathen shown by our missionaries, “ Ain’t 
I black enough to be cared for?” And we of the 
Public Schools, with our wealth, comfort and 
worldliness, our worship of the body, our delusion 
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of the saving character of birth and manners, and 
our idolatry of the mere beauty and grace of life 
—tell me, are not we heathen enough to be 
christianised ? 

Yes, we have not had our turn yet, we of the 
Public Schools. The Gospel message has been 
preached in the highways and hedges of Africa, 
and later in the streets and lanes of Whitechapel : 
now it must find its way into the school close and 
hall and lecture-rooms. We of the classes, whom 
inherited wealth has lifted above the shoulder-press 
of the multitude, and given another seven years of 
leisure before we need toil or spin ; we in whom 
the life natural of human kind, meeting with good 
toil and tendance, comes to flower ; to whom fate 
gives the opportunity of proving to what grace 
human nature can grow; say, are not we, thus 
advantaged and emperilled, worth rescuing from 
a paganism which is the blinder because so satisfy- 
ing? 

Well I know you admit this, for some of you 
have marked us down for a rescue expedition. 
There are, I hear, Missions to Schoolboys, con- 
ducted in “camp” or hall. Heaven give you 
good speed therein: and yet not too much speed 
either, if I know the pace at which my old flock 
can bear driving. But I would ask you to begin 
by making a Christian of their master, and even 
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to let the boys alone till you have converted him. 
Your work in this mission field will never be sound, 
until you can work on our young heathen in the 
school, as you would on the heathen folk of Africa, 
through one of themselves, a public school man 
like their own master. Iam a firm believer in a 
Native Ministry. 

But I am also a believer in nationalising Chris- and with 
tianity, in accommodating it to climate, race and eae 
social traditions. There is, you would grant, a 
Christianity of the prairie and the bush: then 
why not of the Public School? Here, too, let us 
christianise our people as we find them: and 
since, whatever you may wish, the men of the 
bush will live the wild life, and the boys of a 
school will aim at the life which we call, with 
apologies, the gentle, let us see if there be not 
an evangel of the cricket and football field, the 
rifle range, the class-room, tutor-room, and natural 
history club. In applying this evangel we shall 
repeat some of the experiences recorded in the 
church histories. For we, too, may have to re- 
name, rather than abolish, some of our young 
pagans’ objects of worship, as they had to do in 
old Rome. But I suppose that if it was feasible 
to chasten the Saturnalia into Christmas, and 
to convert the genial marbles of Menander and 
Podisippus, comic poets, into satisfying images of 
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saints, it will not be beyond us to show that 
Gentleman can be read Christian. 

However, all this must begin with the Master : 
to christianise the flock you must first make a 
Christian of the shepherd ; and to him therefore 
we return. I foresee two objections which will 
have to be met before we can go on with our 
portrayal of the master as shepherd. 

The first is that to make a pastor will be to 
spoil a master. The thing has been seen before 
now : the man is taken up with the moral educa- 
tion of his pupils, and he neglects their Greek and 
Latin, and still more their geometry and French, 
because his conscience is satisfied, and his heart 
filled, with the task of making them good. Well, 
he may do so; but it will be through forgetting, 
not remembering too much, that he is a shepherd. 
Language and numbers are things necessary to the 
mind, and the mind is a part of that soul for 
which this pastorate was appointed. A boy’s 
Greek, Euclid, or French is a region of his 
character, and a pastor’s eye must guide, his rod 
and staff comfort him in this region as in others, 
To unravel a sentence in a “construe,” to hold 
fast the clue through the maze of a “ proposition,” 
is an exercise of the will and a discipline of flesh 
by spirit: the choice of Hercules between toil and 
ease is momently being offered to the sitter at 
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a school bench. And half the waking hours are 
so spent. What kind of a pastor is he who is in- 
different how his flock fares through half their day? 

There is more to be said. The languages and 
the figures are not only the gymnastic of character ; 
they are also its material, since knowledge is part 
of the substance of character, though we in our 
dim piety are generally afraid to allow it. They 
are such stuff as soul is made of. That soul which 
has both virtue and intelligence is a larger soul 
than one which has virtue only. Are we then 
tempting our pastor to neglect his flock’s studies? 

It seems to me that by the new name we arm our 
master with a new incentive. 

The second objection is more weighty, how can (2) «No 
there be a pastorate where there are not pastors? ste es 
The Shepherd of the Soul is, by the practice of the ***” 
Christian centuries, the man in holy orders, and 
he, nowadays, is but one in half a score of the 
men who hold masterships. Already, when a large 
school asks for a headmaster, the dearth of priested 
candidates suited for the eminence draws from the 
lay ranks of the profession murmurs at the preju- 
dice which demands a priest. We could not, if 
we would, post an ordained man in every boarding- 
house, much less in every dormitory or form. 
Where, then, are the men to come from who are to 
be masters and pastors too? 


The laic 
Pastorate 
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They have not to come : they are there already. 
For why seek the pastor only in the priest? 
These are not one, but two. Priest, indeed, must 
be always Pastor, but not always. must Pastor be 
Priest. We who refuse, even for sympathy’s sake 
with our lay brothers-in-arms, to forget the dis- 
tinctiveness of the man commissioned to an incom- 
municable leadership, to an authority and mysteries 
which he may not share, we yet can invite our 
brethren to see how wide a pasture-land is left still 
unoccupied. If we goto the East, they have all 
the West before them. There is a pastorate of 
the soul for which no other consecration is needed 
than that which has sealed a man a Christian, no 
letters of orders other than those which “ write 
him as one who loves his fellow men”. There is 
a “take thou authority” spoken, we think, over 
unpriested heads: there is a doctrine and a disci- 
pline to administer, a banishing of errors, there are 
public and private monitions and exhortations, 
there is a call to become wholesome examples and 
patterns to the flock, for which an unction awaits 
whoever have the mind to seek it. And these are 
not few. Many are those I have known in the 
schools who had the shepherd gifts; many more 
who would have discovered those gifts to be theirs, 
if some one could have found the illuminating word 
which reveals the man to himself. Yes, the thought 
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sometimes has crossed me that the long-forgotten perhaps to 
Priesthood of the Laity, which some among us are ie 
recalling to our minds to-day, is to be shown to the 42%), 
world again by those true spirits in our schools 

who have an unction to this pastorate, and do not 
know it, but call it by some less reverend name. 

That impulse which has drawn them, past the head 

of other avenues of labour and distinction, on to 

the gate of a school, whispering to them a nameless 
sweetness in the life which fashions other lives— 

let them trust it more. It is such a commission 

to human service as a man may hope for: it is a 
consecration potent enough to carry the adventure 
through. Dear lay brothers of our pastoral order, 

trust this Institution of a Shepherd, and do not 
doubt that it carries with it the gift. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SHEPHERD’S TASK. 


Deeps for the young, visions for the old. I have 
left my strenuous young friend from Oxford House 
to plan and carry out, on the hint I have given 
him, his mission to schoolmasters ; and while he is 
at that work, I, who can no longer be strenuous 
but at the best only wise, will pursue my own task. 
This was to study how the school is a part of 
Christendom and has the patterns of its order laid 
up in heaven. If that be so, there also will be 
found the pattern of the Master, if only one can 
get to see it. 

We were getting to see it by help of a question 
asked at the oracle of the human childhood, which 
drew us the answer that our master is a kind of 
Shepherd, the Shepherd of the Fair Life. I am 
inclined to trust this consciousness of the human 
childhood very far, and to believe that, when it 
finds us that name, it is able to find a great deal 
more. Our elaborate modern life lay folded in 
the primitive life as surely as the rose lies in the 
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bud. Let us open out this name of Shepherd, 
and see if there be not wrapped up within it all 
the shepherd craft which we masters have ever 
owned or sighed for. Tell me what those eight 
letters spell, and I will tell you what our ruler of 
the school should be. 

But the shepherd whose portrait we seek must The _ 

not be the mere farmyard and market-road func- Shepherd 
tionary of the ordinary rural district, but a real 
shepherd off the hills, a man from Arcady or 
Mount Ephraim, or at least from Ettrick and the 
Grampians. How lovingly the man has been 
sketched for us by his contemporaries in these 
countries! Good soul, he has kept his woolly 
people safe through the winter time in soft-carpeted 
folds, which catch all the tepid January sunshine, 
and shoot the north wind harmless overhead. 
With spring he is driving them to the downs under 
the morning star, while the grasses are hoar with 
dew ; then leading them, as the grasshopper grows 
louder, to the rivulet’s side for a draught out of 
the oaken trough ; anon they are all biding out 
the noon under the spread of an ancient-timbered 
ilex, until the evening drink, when the moon is 
raining dews on the upland, and the goldfinch is 
loud among the brakes. 

This is the Italian shepherd. His day’s work From the 
is a poem ; and his brother of Sicily had time, it Sea os 
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would seem, and wit even to set the poem to 
music on his pipe. There are, it is true, some 
rougher features in the picture, the cares of keeping 
fleeces away from the brambles, of protecting the 
blood of the flock from any taint through evil 
mixtures, of doctoring the sick with scab or rot 
or ulcer, not sparing on occasion the knife. But 
the authentic shepherd life has a sternness for 
which we must go East, and see the man under 
the branding suns of the day-watch and the frosts 
of the night, or going before his flock, as they 
shift pastures, with wary eyes, ready to change 
cudgel blows with asheep-snatcher. And yet even 
here the tender features appear again, the binding 
up of the hurt, the tendance of the sick, the re- 
covery of the strayed, above all (though here it is 
all one on the Arab sheep-walk and under the 
English hawthorn) the calling of his own sheep by 
name, the knowledge of his simple people, fleece by 
fleece, no one of those seeming uniform counte- 
nances ever mistakable for another by him. Last, 
the sternest and the tenderest fact, the very con- 
secration of the calling, the moment which discerns 
the true shepherd and the false, the moment of 
battle ; the grapple with the robber, beast or man ; 
the life always hazarded, sometimes given. There 
is the shepherd as those drew him who knew him 
better than we. Fix we their drawing as a cartoon 
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on our wall, and trace its broad and simple lines 
there : then to work to paint our shepherd in with 
the hues and lights and detail of our own more 
intricate experience. 

To feed, to shelter, to heal ; to watch and co-His triple 

erce, to protect and go before—we are sure at wae ce 
once that all these offices will reappear in a shep- 
herd’s calling. There is Instruction, which in f aphanat “/ 
the parable of every language has been called a 
feeding ; there is Control, for every flock needs 
keeping out of mischief ; there are remedial mea- 
sures where mischief has got in for all our shelter- 
ings ; watchings certainly there are, and not by 
daylight only : and what kind of master is the 
man who does not go before and show the way? 
But, to simplify, the points of shepherd craft in a 
school are three—to nourish, to control, to lead. 
What, then, is our shepherd like in his triple 
ministry of teaching, rule, example? 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE TEACHER. 


Why the Frrst, then, to speak of our pastor in his office as 


Teacher 


should be Teacher. We shall have to begin by answering 


a Pastor. 


the question why we need in this office a shepherd 
at all. Lessons in the Bible and the catechism 
may require an expert, but where is there any 
function for either morals or faith in the com- 
munication of geometric truths and the syntax of 
Greek? Will not these subjects be taught, under 
the usual incentives of the labour-market, as well 
by a hireling who is not the shepherd, as by the 
shepherd? There are teachers who disclaim any 
concern with the religion of those whom they teach, 
and even their behaviour outside the tutor’s front 
door, and yet the names of their pupils throng 
the lists of the public examiners. Can the best 
theologian impart this knowledge better ? 

We shall answer that perhaps he cannot ; but 
that the imparting of knowledge is not the teacher’s 
business. It was thought to be so during great 
part of a century in which ideas derived from steam- 
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engines had a long start of ideas derived from vital 
science ; but we know now that education is a name 
which means what it says, and the educator has not 
to put something into his pupil but to draw out 
from him what is in him. But what is it which is 
in him? If it is only a rude animal force which 
the educator is to work up, and transform on the 
way, into mental and emotional energy, perhaps 
the new psychology of education is all our teacher 
needs to equip him. But we who believe, what 
here we shall not argue but assume, that the sub- 
stance which education has to draw out is no merely 


human substance, 
Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque tractusque maris, 

and that all the teacher can do is to help set free 
in his scholars a life which is born in them from 
above, and make the paths straight and the ways 
smooth for that energy which is the Divine made 
flesh,—we must suppose that the usefullest study 
for a teacher will be the laws by which heaven 
commingles with earth: he must (to use precise 
language) be a student of the Incarnation, and 
learn his method there. 

“ Yes,”’ say our pupils’ parents, “‘ we hope we The — 

5 5 doubting 

are good Christians enough many of us, to repeat Parent 
the Creed, and about education we are ready almost 
to agree with you. But we were not thinking 
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about how to educate our sons, but how to get 
them a leaving certificate or a lieutenancy in the 
King’s army. These things come not by education, 
but by information, a word which no longer does 
mean what it says. Now for imparting informa- 
tion the best Christian teacher is no better than a 
pagan who is sound in geometry and French pars- 
ing ; and, as we hear, a Hindoo candidate for the 
Civil Service can often win more marks than the 
son of a Protestant squire. So we cannot see that 
Christianity has anything to do with the making 
of a good teacher.” 

Well, sirs, perhaps you would see this, if you 
would adopt a practice which at one time obtained 
in the schools of those earnest trainers of children, 
the North Britons. One of their “ Rectors”’ in 
the last generation has told me that the parents of 
the scholars used to attend their boys’ classes, and 
that he found their presence very encouraging. I 
think that very likely was so, if “ like father, like 
son’’ is a true proverb, for I have myself found 
the greatest encouragement from the presence 
of the sons ; and I think that if you would come 
with me into a class-room and take a seat in a 
dusky gallery behind my chair, my answer would 
be given you best that way. For our eyes would 
go in the same direction, and no doubt what came 
back to us from that sight would be the same 
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thing. The sight is an ordinary one, twenty faces 

in three ranks, and, though no face is like another, / peta paki 4 
we could have safely overnamed the varieties before” | 
we fronted them. There is the alert, the indiffer- 
ent, the volatile, stolid, intent or vague; the 
passively enduring, the vigilantly combative; a 
look of welcome, or eyes of the strong man armed ; 
dew, cloud, sunshine, fresh air, and thunder ; 
anxiety, peevishness, and self-content ; a conscience 
which sleeps, a conscience which cannot; faces 
with nothing on them to be read, or a writing 
which we read amiss, or a writing what we can- 
not read. All the metals of humanity are here, 
since the ages of man all run on together ; and 
our class will show us gold, perhaps, and silver 
in thrifty vein, and iron, brass, mercury, with the 
less precious substances of wood and stone and clay 
and straw. All the human metals and fibres are 
here ; but there is one substance in all alike, the 
stuff of which God made humanity and the spark 
He mingled with it. Do not you, who are a 
parent, feel a fire come out to you from the spark The 
and your heart kindle at it? At least I have found ee 
it so in my master’s chair. There are a score of #™ 
faces, and behind each sits a soul, and a destiny is 
weaving for it. Threads in that destiny are the 

heroic page from the tale of Argos, or the chapter 

of the deeds of Rome, or the reading from ‘“ Mac- 


One which 
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fail. 
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beth,” or the elucidation of an algebraic formula, 
or the story of volcanic rock, which is my business 
with these twenty between two strikings of the 
clock. Do you think I shall impart these matters 
no better because I have felt the touch of a young 
life on an older one? Will not my wits be warmed 
by the remembrance that, whether there are wits 
or no behind a face in those rows, there is at least 
a soul, Deum namque ire per omnes? It is here 
that the teacher has his window into the infinite, 
through any pair of eyes that front him, And, for 
him as for any other, that look into the infinite is 
the inspiration of his art. It is an inspiration which 
adds just that touch of efficiency, which neither 
the push of competition with rival teachers, nor the 
pull of obligation incurred by his salary can lend, 
while yet these motives “gross as earth ” do not any 
less exhort him than before. O Parent, is not this 
worth much to you? And you cannot buy it. 
Then Christianity does make a teacher better. 
Also, though here I may be charged with pious 
paradox, this inspiration is not only a livelier 
force than those others, but a more enduring. 
The time comes when the worker, whose spirit 
is driven by the whip of rivalry or even of 
professional duty, learns with exactitude how 
much exertion, or what semblance of it, will 
satisfy the driver; presently the driver goes to 
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sleep on the box, and the teamster, too, in the 
traces. This has been noted by a few observant 
fathers, who in consequence have avowed their 
preference for a school where the entry book 
is not too much beset with waiting names: 
success, they aver, is a sore decayer of good 
schoolmastering. Now there is a prick which 
will break or keep away this prosperous slumber 
of the master; it is the sight of that score of 
faces, with a soul behind each of them. When 
this master was quite young, the faces alone 
were enough: they were human, and that was 
a spur to do his best. But as he grew mature 
he found that humanity could tire him, man 
delighted him no longer. Not so with the spark 
in the human substance; not so with the divine 
in man. 

Well, this parent who was wanting his boy’s 
teacher to get him a lieutenancy is, one can see, 
not quite satisfied. He is afraid the teacher might 
be so concerned about the boy’s soul as to be un- 
concerned about his commission: anyway (he 
urges) all this Christianity will not a bit improve 
his methods, especially when the boy is learning 
chemistry or the verbs in -w ; but good methods 
count for more with the Civil Service Com- 
missioners than a good disposition in the 
teacher. 


Two are 
better than 
one. 
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What we are saying, however, is that a good 
disposition makes good methods better. Thus, 
one of the most fruitful of a teacher’s methods, 
even as Commissioners account of fruit, is that by 
which he induces his scholar to be diligent in 
study, attentive as a hearer, and to keep his wits 
alive. But all these are energies of the will, and 
so belong to the character rather than the intel- 
ligence. It is plain that the teacher whose concern 
for the former is deep, has a double incentive to 
make the very most of his method. For, while he 
knows as well as any heathen could that his in- 
sistence on industry will secure more marks for his 
pupil, he also knows that every effort of that pupil 
is a conquest of the flesh by the spirit, and will 
render him a better man. Two incentives are 
stronger than one, when they push the same way. 

But now if we have satisfied, or indeed have not, 
that parent for whom the leaving certificate or 
the commission is the goal of the boy’s school 
studies, let us leave him and come away, and 
turn to those who think with ourselves that edu- 
cation is not information, and the teacher’s business 
is not to impart knowledge, which the pupil can 
cash at an examination table in marks and an 
appointment ; but to draw out in him the life 
which is in him already, and which, as has been 
here assumed, was born in him from above, If 
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now that assumption is to hold—if the nature «Nature 
which we call the human is clay of earth with ae 
divine fire embedded, and if this nature, like all". 
other, can be commanded only by obeying her, it 
follows that our teacher must be a student of the 

laws by which the spark was mingled with the 

clay, and must borrow his methods thence. The 

laws of that commingling of the divine and the 
human can never, indeed, be disengaged from their 
mystery and measured by any formula. But there 

was in earth’s history a moment when they bared 
themselves in a brief hint; and that hint (how 
opportunely for us of the schools!) was in the 
record of a life, which to all men is that of a great 
teacher, and to some of a shepherd of all souls. 

With our eyes on that record we find three Three 
counsels which we may offer to our pastor as es 
teacher ; and the first is that his teaching should [ie of ‘Pe 
be with authority. Possibly this counsel will please Pasto™um: 
him only too well; he had thought of that him- _ 
self. It was, they told me, one of the pleasures of 
A , while he was still a Sixth-form master, to 
set up in a history hour the critical theory which 
had served the boys’ fathers and uncles, and then 
in a caustic sentence to abolish it before admiring 
eyes : and he was unaware that all that transpired at 
a boy’s home of the chaste Oxford irony was that 


“Jinks does swagger so in school”, That was 
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teaching with authority, but not authority of the 
right kind. The kind we mean is that which once 
surprised the same boys when the Fourth-form 
master, who was small and old-fashioned and not 
very brilliant, was taking the afternoon sermon, and 
there was an odd hush in chapel, although he was 
not telling an anecdote which promised unconscious 
humour, but only speaking of prayer ; and all the 
matter was that Stebbing was saying something 
about religion which he had found out himself, 
and you could see that Stebbing meant it. This 
Fourth-form master was teaching with authority 
just then, but it was an authority as naive and un- 
designed as was at other times his humour : it 
came only from his happening to tell them of 
something which he had known and felt himself. 
In other places and during school hours Stebbing’s 
authority did not, perhaps, exceed that of the 
Scribes: he taught as they did by entire reliance 
on the established manuals: this once he was an 
original, a fountain of knowledge at first hand, 
and the boys knew it ina moment. Now I think 
Stebbing’s kind of authority is what our teacher 
must have ; he must have known and felt what he 
teaches. 

I shall be told this is practicable only in the 
pulpit and the chair of divinity, or at most in that 
of literature and of history, because originality is 
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out of place in the teacher of Greek paradigms, 

and he had better, like the Scribes, stick to the 
book. Still it has long been said that you can 
only teach what you have made your own, and in 

that sense one may truly know even paradigms 

and the rule of three, though to feel them may be 
more difficult. One is not quite sure that even 

this would be impossible, remembering the emotion 

to which poet Wordsworth confessed when he 
contemplated figures out of Euclid ; but not all 
instructors in lower mathematical forms can be 
poets, and we must be content if their light on 
these subjects is a dry one, and they merely know 
them. Yet the plain rhymeless man at the side Which is 
of that blackboard is teaching with the authority fos 
of one who has not only known, but felt, when he 5" 
persuades the urchins before him, that he thinks it 

a matter of conscience that no clause should be 
dropped in a proposition, and that sums should 
come out exactly right. But if in these elements 
there is something which can be felt, and needs to 

be felt that it may be taught rightly, that is, with 
authority, how certainly is that so as we climb the 
ladder of knowledge, and those studies begin which 

are called ‘‘the humane,” because they give us a 
knowledge of the human spirit,—literatures of 
Rome, France, and our own England, with their 
history and perhaps their geography. Studies of 
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the human spirit we call them. How can one 
communicate truths of that spirit unless one has 
known them, which is all one with saying, unless 
one has felt them? No man, of however approved 
Latinity, can really impart Virgil, till he has felt 
the mood of his ‘“‘ majestic sadness,” nor Aeschylus, 
if he never knew the thrill of those vasty echoes. 
But to spend words in showing that such studies 
as these must be taught with authority would be 
to provoke impatience. Far more useful will it be 
to warn our teacher, if he is as young as A—— 
was once, that this kind of authority takes long 
to grow, and is a “ foster-child of silence and slow 
time,’ and he must not suppose he will become 
a fountain of first-hand knowledge quite at once 
Till he becomes so, he had better teach as do the 
Scribes, and be content to transmit light, not make 
it. 

And when he has become a fountain, we will 
beg him still to remember that any of his pupils 
may be the same,—a fountain which a teacher’s 
skill is to set free, not a cistern to be filled from 
the abundance of his authority. How hard we 
find it to remember! Do you ever recall, friend, 
that fine old German school-inspector under the 
limes at Rabenstein, who chatted with us on our 
art, and on the vanity of the teacher who seeks 
only to reproduce himself in his pupils? ‘Es sei 
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einem Mensch genug dass er einmal dasei.”” Yes, 
surely it ought to be enough for one teacher to 
be himself once, if only he can attain that, and 
not to be himself again a thousand times in as 
many scholars. That was not the sense in which 
it is enough for the disciple to be as his master. 
No, it is zot enough, in the case where disciple and 
master mean boy and teacher. In that case the 
master should, indeed, as our German said, “be 
there”’: he is a poor teacher if he is not, for it is 
by his personality that the teacher interprets and 
conveys ; but he should not be there more than 
once, and he must allow the disciple to be there 
not less than once. By his own personality he 
educates, but what he educates is the boy’s person- 
ality. Else, where is our creed? Its pronounce- 
ment upon the art of education was, let us here 
recall, that all we can do for our learner is to set 
free the life which is in him already, though not 
from us, and to watch until “ the God within him 
light the face” into His own image, not ours who 
teach. Ah! master, beware the last infirmity of 
the zealous teacher ; you too, like any other, must 
lose yourself to find. 


What is our second counsel? If we go again (2) Not 
without a 


to the same model of teaching as before, there 
must surely be instruction in the fact, that in that 
system no teaching was given to the many “ with- 
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out a parable”. Our pastor, then, must teach by 
parables. What, however, is this? If it means 
that he must use illustrations in his lesson, we are 
pronouncing a commonplace. Who does not pride 
himself on the wealth and vivacity of his illustra- 
tions in class? But there must be more in it than 
this. Let us consider that formula which one of 
our Sunday-school children will patter off when 
asked, What isa parable? ‘A parable is an earthly 
tale with a heavenly meaning.” It seems to me 
that this is just what all the knowledge we impart 
in school ought to be—an earthly tale with a 
heavenly meaning. It is at any rate an earthly 
tale, all of it, from Greek history to English 
grammar, for it is part of the tale of earth, of 
the story of the human spirit: to know what man 
is and was and will become, is really the scope 
of every curriculum, though we have given the 
name of the Humanities only to the study of what 
is most human in man. The question only is 
whether this earthly tale can have a heavenly 
meaning. I think so, if “earth” and “heaven” 
are rightly understood. For they are the lower 
and the higher in man’s destiny, the sensuous and 
the beyond sense, the time-bound and the eternal, 
the apparent and the real, or, borrowing from 
theology, the flesh and the spirit. The lower, 
we are most of us agreed, exists for the sake of 
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school lessons are is taught for the sake of that eet 
higher lesson which these may convey, and whichThe Par. 
is called the Art of Living Well. We teach by teen’ 
parables, when we make our instructions in the 
subordinate arts a means of instruction in the art 

of arts, that of living well. I shall be told how 

this is what every one has all the time been doing, 

how we are agreed that school is to fit a boy for 

life, how some of us still maintain, against the 

voices which clamour for ‘“‘ bread and butter,” that 

the humanities or studies of mankind are the 

most useful training. But I recall my early years 

when in reading Homer we were made to admire 

the fortitude of Odysseus and the chivalry of 
Hector, champion of home, but heard very little 

about the Digamma and that namesake of Homer 

who, it is said, wrote the J/iad: when in the 
Herodotus hour we were helped to stand on the 
Persian’s grave in spirit, ignorant, indeed, that it is 

a flint-age tumulus, but resolute never to deem 
oneself a slave ; and then J turn to ashelf of modern 
manuals, warranted very good against preliminary 
examinations, and I become no longer sure that in 
educational methods we are better than our fathers, 

No, there is room still for the counsel that our 
master should teach by parables, should make the 

school lessons practical, and the knowledge they 
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impart a vital knowledge; that, while he must 
impart dates and names and facts and syntax and 
vocables, since without these his pupils would be 
stopped at the threshold of the university or public 
department, yet the letters and the sciences must 
also be a fable with the boys’ coming lives for the 
moral of it. 

How keenly I remember the moment when this 


«most ancient of educational truths first came on 


my own mind. It was one day when I was a boy 
in a Fifth form. One morning, not long after 
the school had pulled through a money crisis, James 
was taking us in scripture, and wished to make us 
understand how Isaiah’s faith had saved his country 
from Sennacherib, He stopped a moment or two, 
looked at the class ‘‘ as if,” said my next neighbour, 
“we were a fence and he was going to take a run 
at it,’ and then came out with how “ this school 
would have gone to pieces for good last autumn 
if there hadn’t been one or two people who believed 
in it and said so”. Now I do not know what 
happened to others, but for myself that was the 
moment when I first saw the use of the Old Testa- 
ment. So then Israel, I found, was the fable, and 
my school the moral of it. Then first for me 
knowledge stood a Goddess confessed . she was 
the Muse of the Art of Living. Well, I want the 
like to happen to all our masters’ boys. I want 
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their studies to be humanities, all of them, and 
to teach them through sensible figures the mysteries 
of the kingdom of human life. 

It will be said that perhaps the humane letters The Par- 
may be taught this way, but what are we to do Cie 
with physics and chemistry? These are tales of 
the earth, earthy ; but can they be made into par- 
ables with a heavenly meaning? Well, these are 
studies of nature, surely ; and the natural is the 
spiritual, though at a lower stage. The laws of 
crystals and gases are “‘ threads of the same loom” 
as the lives of these young people, and fit to il- 
lustrate the texture of the divine web in which 
these last are being woven with a more intricate 
pattern. For my own part, though I know nothing 
of either science, and have often had to admire the 
hardihood of our Modern-side boys who can 
grapple with C O, + C = 2C O and the like 
austerities, I have always felt in sympathy with the 
mystic raptures of the chief prophets of science, 
when they paint visions of human ennoblement 
through the mastery of these dread forms. The 
glory of the world passeth away, no doubt; but 
in the passage it is glory, and may be a vision able 
to make blest the boys we can teach to watch it. 
We want in our laboratory a reverent-hearted 
man, to see it himself and to open a young man’s 


eyes. 


and the 
Slate. 
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Yet what are we to do with mathematics, and the 
teacher who is a “‘ mere mathematician’’? 

There was a time when IJ believed in the ‘‘ mere 
mathematician”? as a real being, and used, with 
more charity than some of my classical friends 
expressed, to think of him as I do of the man who 
makes pins’ heads, just as I compared the student 
of chemistry to the maker of sulphur matches ; 
that is, I felt them to be among the sacrificed 
classes, men devoted to soulless monotony, or a 
perilous trade, that civilisation may live. But I 
have come to think that the mere mathematician 
is a creature of the fancy, like the one-eyed giants 
of the classics, the myth of a university where the 
science of Number is imperfectly honoured. Shades 
of men there, who were great at once in letters and 
in numbers, before specialisation triumphed, might 
have rebuked our error, warning us that a man may 
have this grim dexterity with figures and have 
some humanity as well. If he has, I conceive he 
may make its palpitations felt even in the iron 
laws which it is his business to reveal to the young. 
I do not myself know how he will do it, because 
my case as to mathematics is somewhat like my 
case as to chemistry, but I recall what has oc- 
curred to us before, that the science of Numbers 
has a very severe conscience ; sums have to come 
out exactly right, triangles must exactly fit, there 
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is no room for shuffling casuistry or for half-loyalty 
to truth, in the solution of these problems. The 
moral law, we know, was a schoolmaster bringing 
men on through elements to a higher knowledge. 
Can it be that mathematical law has a similar 
office in education, and gives the lesson of precise 
obedience to commandments? 

And here I am ready to exclaim, in the manner 
of Socrates, at a sudden find in the dialectic chase, 
‘“* How dull we are to let such a thing escape us 
till now!” For what is this method of the par- 
able, when we apply it to the sciences of the non- 
human, or let us rather say the subter-human, but 
a practical conclusion from our creed, which asserts 
a “God who moves through all the lands and the 
tracts of sea,’’ a spirit poured out upon all flesh, 
and even on that brute matter which in the cosmic 
process is only on the way to become flesh, and 
has number and quality, but not yet a soul? 

There is one more counsel for him. For who (3) To the 
are to be taught? It will seem a foolish query ioe 
the boys, of course. Yes, but which of them, and 
how many? For there is a point on which I do 
not find masters agreed. Some maintain (I judge 
this from the staff of masters provided at some 
schools) that two out of every seven, that is, the 
clever boy and the industrious one, are the right 
number to teach : while some hold that the other 
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five ought also to be taught, because their fathers 
have paid as much as those of the first two, and 
even more than the parent of the one of them who 
has a scholarship. Again it is complained of some 
masters that they teach the five only and not the 
other two, because in the lesson hour these two 
have to mark time, while the tardy five are being 
brought into line with them. So there really is a 
question, and we need a principle to guide us. 

The principle of the market, think you? The 
parent like any other man has a right to obtain 
the consideration for which he paid his money, 
namely, his boy’s instruction for which he paid the 
school fee ; but at the same time the Caveat emptor 
applies, and the parent may be left to protect him- 
self and be sure that he gets the consideration? I 
do not think the Caveat emptor will quite do here. 
In North America, in dealing with unadvanced 
races we refuse to leave things to the law of supply 
and demand, and, to save the Red Indian who 
“knows not drinking death,” we forbid the liquor 
trafic. Now parents are an unadvanced race, and 
need protection from the brunt of pure economic 
law. It will be said their case is not so perilous as 
that of Red Indians: in their guileless traffic in 
education they more resemble those “ happy is- 
ianders ”’ who, if they ignorantly barter their native 
wealth for beads, at any rate obtain what they 
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value. We cannot call in legislation to control the 
marketing of these islanders or of our simpler 
parents. No, and in any case legislation is no way 
for us. What we will do is to remind our master 
that the most precious spiritual wares ever offered 
to men were distributed, even with some priority, 
to the poor. That is as good as to say, to every 
one. Here is, I take it, our principle of the 
distribution of a thing so precious as knowledge 
is. So we shall tell our master that he must teach 
not some of his boys, but all. In so advising him 
we magnify his office. For what are the instruc- 
tions he gives but lessons, so we said, in the art 
of living, which means that here is a gospel of 
which he is the vessel to them, and if among them 
should be the blind and halt and deaf, these, by 
Gospel rule, are the persons named expressly for 
that dole. 

Have we forgotten, when we say that all the 
seven must be instructed, to include the two, the 
clever boy and the willing one? No, we include pas alle 
them : while the poor are preached to, the gifted | Rich 
Scribe and the painstaking Pharisee are not to be 
overlooked. Then what becomes of our principle 
now? For it is plain that the slow-footed five, 
if we wait on their pace, may lose a quarter-day’s 
march for the nimble two: it will therefore be 
unfair on them if all are served alike, Did I say 
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” 


that? Not “all must be served alike” is my 
word, but ‘“‘all alike must be served”. This 
difficulty was, I notice, foreseen in the days when 
our principle of “a gospel for the poor ”’ was first 
announced, for there was a corollary, “to him 
that hath shall be given,” or “more gifted, more 
taught”. We will put it then this way to our 
teacher, that he must fill all the vessels before him 
(not omitting, as an old chief of mine used to say, 
first to see that the lids are off before he pumps 
into them), but into the deeper ones he must pour 
all they can hold. If he has not time for this let 
him call in another to help him, and another, until 
all the vessels are full. True, the additional 
workers will ask a wage. But he has it to give 
them, for these honest parents are paying for what 
their children are to receive. If that is not enough 
to buy learning for every one, let the bargain be 
revised, and either the purchaser give more, or else 
the seller promise him less for his money. 
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CHAPTER: IV. 
THE RULER. 


Next we have to speak of our pastor in his 
office of ruler. Will the question which arises 
here be the same as in our search for the right 
teacher ; that is, will the secrets of governing, as of 
instructing, be learned by an inquiry into that 
world-secret of a Divine which mingles with the 
Human? Must the ruler in the school be, as the 
teacher must, a student of the Incarnation? 

The first step in our inquiry will be to ask what The 
kind of a kingdom it is which our pastor has to ee, 
govern. For the nature of government must vary “is¢0™ 
with the nature of its subjects, and be monarchic 
or popular, solicitous or only vigilant or given to 
let alone, according as their capacity dictates. 

Perhaps it might seem an even earlier step to 
define what kind of master we have in view, 
whether only the chief in authority or also the 
rest. That difference did not affect the discussion 
while it was about Teaching, but does when the 
talk is of Ruling. I do not, however, think we 
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shall have need at this point to remember the 
distinction of subordinate and head. 

The nature, then, of this particular kingdom 
which wants a government. 

The most outstanding fact about a boys’ school 
is that it is made up of boys. It is, then, a 
kingdom of which the subjects are immature. 
Political science will grant us at once, that the 
government which controls this kingdom should 
be more absolute and more penetrating than if 
these boys were men. But we all have known this 
from long ago, that a schoolmaster must be master, 
not public servant ; and it is not for the sake of 
so uncontroverted a truth as this that I have 
recalled that boys’ schools are of boys, but for 
another. Immature is undifferentiated: in the 
consciousness of the boy those departments of 
human life, as the secular and the religious, the 
moral and the political, which the grown man 
jealously isolates, are not yet distinct and will 
not “bear distinguishing. Our pupil’s father is a 
citizen who takes the word of command from 
King and Parliament, and a churchman who often 
defers to his vicar quoad sacra, and the member 
of a ‘set’? whose law comes neither from West- 
minster nor Canterbury ; he has a house of business 
where he would admit the vicar only on business, 
and a home where the party organiser must leave 
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his political work-bag at the door. But our pupil 
is one boy and not five. He is ours, so far as 
he is ours, whole and indivisible: alike as church- 
man and citizen and man of affairs he admits your 
right of entry. This is the reason, to reach at 
once one practical conclusion, why the governing 
body of St. Alphege are wrong in the scheme 
they have adopted for their school. 

Their chairman, the leading layman of theDual - 
county, is, I know, very proud of their idea, the" 
Dual Control by a Headmaster who will see that 
the boys learn their lessons and keep the rules, and 
a Chaplain who will see that they are religious. It 
was humanely conceived, I admit, for it seems to 
halve the heavy orb of power ; and I acknowledge 
a delicate sensibility in the board who thought it 
unseemly to place the power of the keys and also 
the power of the rod in the same hand. But I 
was sorry to hear of it. It will not do: for boys 
will be boys. 

I mean that the St. Alphege Council are treating The error 
them as men. It is well enough to divide yOur Aiphege. 
grown man into two, the civic and the religious 
being, and parcel him between King and Priest, 
though one observes that even this should not be 
done until the man’s nation is grown-up as well as 
himself. But you cannot do this with the boy. 
There is not enough of him to divide. He may 
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be, he often is, too much for one man; but he is 
not enough for two. I am quite sure that the 
master, if he is a good one, will not consent to sit 
down to this halved and inadequate feast of power ; 
and that in consequence St. Alphege will have to 
invite one who must take what they offer because 
he cannot get served elsewhere. That, however, is 
not with me the deepest objection, though it is the 
one of which the council will first and most feel 
the weight. What weighs more with myself is 
the natural indivisibility of the boy. He is an 
obstinate atom, defying dissection of the secular 
and the sacred in him: his consciousness is an 
embryo in which leaf and flower have not yet 
started on their separate ways. Would you thrust 
a knife-edge into a bud to sever what God has not 
yet put asunder? Then do not seek to set up 
Church and State in the boy, but leave us this 
simple, whole-hearted creature in his blessed, un- 
evolved condition, unperplexed by the knowledge 
of any boundary line between the things of Cesar 
and of heaven. 

It will be said very likely that the St. Alphege 
condominium should be welcomed as a way out of 
the “‘ lay-headmaster difficulty,” which grows acute 
with the dearth of clerical candidates, and the in- 
creasing hardship inflicted on the profession by 
the barring of good laymen from its prizes. But 
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I stand by monarchy in the school. If we cannot 
come at it from one end, let us from the other ; if 
we cannot find a cleric good enough to rule our 
school, if, that is, we cannot have a priest-king, 
king because he first is priest, then let us have 
the king-priest ; let our layman feel that, having 
the temporalities, he must occupy the spiritual 
command as well. 

But law ecclesiastical forbids? Well, but there 
is already a certain ministry of the Word for 
which the unordained can obtain commission ; a 
restricted ministry, but of which the restrictions 
are not too disabling. Indeed at moments I have 
speculated that the necessities of the lay-head- 
master may provoke us to a revival of the all but 
lost diaconate, or at least may persuade those who 
hold the door of the priesthood to hold it a little 
wider open, and welcome in some choice spirits 
who hesitate, as things are now, to pass it. And 
if this be a dream, there remains, as we have 
seen already, a prophetic office of the laity which 
requires no charter. To be the spiritual leader of 
his young flock our lay-headmaster has not to wait 
for the hands of his bishop, but only for his own 
beliefs, and the will to make these the guides of 
his actions and the standard to which he appeals. 
The man who says to his boys, “I bid you do 
thus and thus, not because it is the way in the 
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public schools or the way of gentlemen, but 
because you and I hold the faith of Christ, and 
this is the way of Christians,” that man is priest 
after a very ancient order, by which men were to 
be made kings and priests and to reign on the 
earth. Let us prefer the monarchy of such a 
king-priest to that “plurality ot princes” which, 
as the old world knew, “is not good”’. 
Perhaps here I had better pause to protest that 
to assert the layman’s priesthood is not to admit a 
certain sophism, by which some of our younger 
masters are held back from orders. This is that 
a layman makes even a better minister of the 
Word, since boys do not discount his utterance as 
being professional. That theory is, perhaps, like 
many theories, an apology tor our weakness—the 
fear of an irrevocable step. No doubt there are 
ordained men who say their say chiefly because it 
is their business ; but, if they also believe the thing 
they say, their hearers do not fail to know it is so. 
And no doubt, too, there is a force in a laic utter- 
ance ; but it is the force of surprise. When in 
old Rome a bull spoke in the Forum, he gained 
attention ; not, however, by wisdom or sincerity, 
but because for a bull to speak was unusual. The 
force of surprise, however, decays by repetition. 
Here, then, we have attained one conclusion as 
to the character of rule over boys. From a truth 
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no more recondite than that boys will be boys, and A Lora 
that humanity in them is germinal and has nots?) 
blossomed yet into the distinctions of riper being, P°" 
we have learnt that the government of school must 

be of the absolute order and must control the 
whole of the life, and not only this and that 
province. The conclusion is not a trivial one, 
even if the applications to practice went no farther 

than the two indicated above, that the ruler in 
religion must be one with the ruler in other 
things, and that correspondingly the master, or 

at least the chief master, must undertake a spiritual 
authority as well as a temporal. There will be 
more applications to practice than these, but they 

may be withheld till we have considered the bear- 

ings of a certain truth about schools, more specific 

than the boyishness of boys. 


The schools with which we are here concerned 
have a history. Even those which cannot reckon 
more than a half century are grafts from the elder 
schools, and take on with them their history. 
However much these little kingdoms may seem 
to be the children of individual minds which in 
recent days have moulded them, they are still more 
the children of the past, of whom, indeed, each 
reformer has been himself a child. We shall not 
then be able to think wisely about the government 
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of such a kingdom to-day, unless we first discern 
the forces which were its origin. 

We have no doubt that the chief of these is 
an old-world ideal, scarcely numbered now among 
effective agents. It is the ideal named Chivalry. 
The One must not be tediously historical in proof a 
meee. and a short demonstration comes to hand at once. 

Let us ask a reader whose boy is at a public school 
to recount the tale, in language modern but cor- 
rect, of a knight’s boyhood. He will find that he 
is telling the story of his own son. At seven 
years of age, the boy is taken from the schoolroom 
at home, where the women have already taught 
him that he must be a gentleman, and he goes 
with a band of boys of like condition to the house 
of a noble, or, perhaps, to a ‘ hospital”’ founded 
by a princely patron, and ruled by some approved 
knight as a school of the gentle life. In either 
case the care of his natural parent is exchanged 
for the care of a parent by profession, since it is 
prescribed that if his parent is a knight, the son 
must be trained “in the service of some other 
knight”. In this school the boy acquires, perhaps, 
some tincture of the arts ; the liberal arts, how- 
ever, not the industrial; but he spends much of 
the time in training lungs and heart and muscle, 
in learning to run, vault, leap, climb and throw. 
Above all he is made to “ fag,” and that assiduously, 
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for his elders, and he counts it no dishonour to a 
knight’s son. At times he experiences the rod, 
and, unlike his village brothers or his equals 
abroad, thinks no shame of it, knowing that his 
dignity is safe. But in this school he is also 
taught to speak the truth, to study fair manners 
and eat among ladies in hall, to reverence the 
brotherhood of the knightly, not to flinch at pain, 
not to brag, not to take foul advantage of an 
enemy nor grudge a fair defeat, to stand by leader 
or comrade to the end, to play up and play the 
game, though the game bea lost one; and, amid 
all this, to worship in deed and thought one 
sovereign lady. 

Unless it be in that last particular (which may 
make our masters ask themselves whether their 
discipline has not omitted one care, the right 
direction of the passions) the tale of a knight’s 
schooling is the tale of our own boys at school. 
How could that be, if chivalry which was parent 
of the first is not also parent of the other? 

Or if more evidence is needed, let it be this, 
that if from any quarter there comes antipathetic 
criticism of our schools, you will find that in the 
same quarter chivalry is counted one of the ill 
things of the past and the enemy of true progress. 
We may trust this instinct of our critics: they 
have correctly divined an adversary in the ideal 
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of the school; it is an old opposite of theirs, 
Chivalry. 

Now if what these critics say is true, and 
Chivalry is an evil spirit of the world, the enemy 
of higher goodness, the case of our schools is not 
well, for they certainly are her children and will 
carry all the ill qualities of the mother. But 
perhaps the mother is not the evil spirit of the 
world which our friends see in her. To ourselves 
it always appeared that Chivalry was the idea of 
human excellence born in our barbarian forefathers, 
but baptised into Christianity, and passing by that 
baptism from the state of nature to that of grace. 
Speaking more exactly, this idea of excellence was 
the union of practical force with the new faith in 
the pursuit of the beautiful. Chivalry, if this was 
so, is not antichrist, but Christian. It is in fact, if 
we may now reduce the subject to scale and bring 
it under the terms used in our present inquiry, 
it is the Fair Life lived Christianly. Yes, Chivalry 
—for we will venture this—is the Divine become 
flesh in the estate of gentleman. 

I do not know if this is granted us, but we will 
go on as if it were. And it is at once clear that if 
the chivalrous ideas are the formative elements in 
school as it is, the right modes of governing school 
will be derived from an interpretation of those 
ideas. This is what school people mean, or rather 
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it is the best that they mean, when they say that 
schools must be governed “in accordance with 
their traditions”. Sometimes no doubt what is 
intended by that phrase is silly, because the mind 
of schoolboys and some of their parents may fail 
to distinguish between what matters most and what 
matters nothing, and to these a sacred “ tradition” 
may be only a way of cutting a coat or of per- 
verting the mother language or of being rude to 
strangers. But with us tradition shall mean some- 
thing which is sacred by the reverence of the most 
wise, the truth about the life in school which is a 
spiritual heritage from the past, and which must 
be to the end the life-blood of those schools. 
“Vigor est celestis in illis seminibus.”” We count 
this tradition of Chivalry to be the Divine made 
flesh in the Fair Life, and as in the teaching of our 
scholars, so now in the ruling of them, we believe 
the only useful human task is to work in union 
with the force which is not human, to make the 
paths straight and the rough ways smooth for the 
coming of an Incarnation. 

The secrets, then, of the chivalrous life are the The 
arcana imperii for those who govern schools. Chivaley, : 
Four of these secrets (or are they only two, 
made four by Chaucer’s bilingual English?) are 
given us in a single line, ‘Truth and honoure, 
freedom and curtesie”, We must add in any 
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case four others, Courage, Purity and respect for 
woman, Brotherliness, Worship. And we shall be 
wise if we remember, with the virtues, also the 
perversions of the knightly ideal—the pride of 
caste, the narrowness of its moral admirations, 
the soldier scorn of books and of industry which 
is not of the open air, like the chase and the 
game ; the cavalier’s disproportionate fancy, his 
subordination of the religious conviction to the 
class sentiment in which the gentleman is more 
than the Christian; yes, and the moral perils 
which everywhere beset a brotherhood which yet 
is not a family. 

To set free these virtues, to check these per- 
versions—there is our ruler’s whole art of rule. 

The virtue of Truth. Is there anything which 
a schoolmaster can be counselled to do in pro- 
motion of this virtue which he does not already 
do, ever since Arnold’s day, by the counsel of a 
traditional system which leaves him no choice? 

To say to him “believe your boys’ word,” or 
“govern on the principle of trusting them,” how 
otiose! Can he help himself? It is the system 
now that boys speak truth, and masters believe 
and trust. We thank God that He has made us 
Englishmen, and not as masters and boys are 
abroad and in one of those French lycées. What, 
then, can we say to any one about truth and trust? 
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We can tell him to beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is convention. The system of 
truth and trust, like every other system, has its 
cant. When lies are spoken, as they sometimes 
are, to make-believe to believe them is cant, and 
will do only harm. When liberties are secretly 
abused, to aver your continued confidence in the 
practisers of that abuse is an attitude not more 
praiseworthy than that of the dupe in the “con- 
fidence trick,” and more serious in the con- 
sequences. When, in the name of trusting their 
honour, boys are thrown against strong and per- 
sistent temptation to be false, they are not being 
helped to virtue. Nor is it left us to hope that 
our confidence, though abused, is in itself a teacher 
of duty. It cannot be this to them if they are 
thinking it a blindness on our part, still less if 
they discover the blindness to be our way of 
saving trouble. This Pharisaism of trust is not, 
perhaps, common enough to be a serious matter ; 
but truth and trust are things so precious that 
even a little danger should make us jealous. 

One thing more may be said. The virtue of 
truth is not safely based when we tell a boy not to 
lie “because he isa gentleman”. It is not only that 
the reason may not be valid, if he should happen, 
as he may, not to be a gentleman : it is that this 
is not the reason for truth. The reason cannot be 
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in the code of a class. Truth is a duty because 
we are members one of another. For boys, then, 
it will seem enough to base the duty on their 
membership in their school, the unity they best 
understand. And it 7s enough, if only they under- 
stand also what their school is—a little kingdom 
which has an Overlord, who is the ground of 
their unity, in whose name runs the writ “thou 
shalt not lie”’. 

Freedom. Then Freedom. In Chaucer’s line perhaps “ free- 

~~ dom” is only Saxon for Norman “courtesy,” but 
we will take the word here as we want it, in its 
common workaday sense. What is there to do 
about freedom in schools? In the boy-kingdom, 
as in other states, free means self-governing. Here 
again system leaves our ruler no choice: self- 
government in minor conduct and in games, by 
the hands of monitor or captain, is a fact of schools 
which no one sets aside. Is there anything then 
left a master to do about self-government? Yes, 
to interpret it. The tradition of Sixth-form 
authority is firm enough ; but does that tradition 
include the secret of the thing? If you will try 
to teach your boy-authorities that it is a divine 
right by which they rule, for that they are, if they 
would only know it, lieutenants like yourself of 
the school’s Overlord, that to them the word of 
that Lord comes, and they are invested by Him 
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not only with a title to rule, but also with a grace 
to rule well, you will find there is a something 
which can be done about freedom, and something 
which will always be to do. 

And Courtesy. It was in this that Chivalrycourtesy. _ 
flowered : in manners above all Chivalry attained 
the beauty which was her aim. Accordingly the 
schools of chief public note pride themselves most 
on their power to bear this fruit: their men are 
gentlemen. ‘Then come the critics, and say that 
the classes take good manners to be everything, 
whereas in reality they are nothing. There they 
are wrong : beautiful manners are not everything, 
nor yet are they nothing: they are something. 
Yet not all our boys know what that something is, 
and it is the task of the head of society to make 
them know. Let him just study chivalry again. 
“Valiant warrior, thou who surpassest in beauty 
the children of men, gird thyself with thy sword 
upon thy thigh,” was the formula which the bishop 
pronounced in the young knight’s ordination after 
the threefold accolade. ‘‘’Thou who surpassest in 
beauty.’ But in warriors, as in other men, the 
Beautiful is the Good. The beauty was not in 
the trappings and circumstance of knighthood, 
the wind in a plume, the spark on a helmet, the 
sheen and motion of a horse. The life chivalrous 
was beautiful because it was the flowering of a 
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spiritual seed, of a moral idea—the subjection of 
Self with her passions and her fears to a higher 
order, an order which had the names of brother- 
hood, fealty, the gentle life, and truth in love. It 
was from this unearthliness, this inward glory, 
which was the vision of the few but the discipline 
of the many, that there breathes on old chivalry 
its air of beauty, “the light that never was” on 
burnished panoply or proud, young face of the 
soldier. New chivalry, as the old, is “soul at war 
with sense,’ and the discipline of boys’ manners is 
not a lesson in a class accomplishment, but part of 
the fight with the world. 

This fight would be worth all the pains of our 
head of society, even if the manners taught were 
no more than the accomplishment of a class. 

But a stronger necessity is laid upon him. His 
pupils are not a class, but the multitude. The 
public schools, even the greatest of them, have 
been democratised. They count their thousands 
now where once their fifties, and the new lives are 
in overwhelming odds from the burgess homes, 
not the knightly. And if the greater schools 
remain a preserve of the wealthy class though no 
longer of the gentle, the newer schools, which open 
their doors to poorer scholars, have taken on the 
institutions and the theory generated in schools of 
the rich. Those of us who believe that chivalry 
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is a mode of Christianity, and able therefore to be 
universalised, will expect to see the descent of 
good manners not end with the middle class, but 
pass on to lower and lowest strata. Our task, 
then, is to bring fair manners to every door of our 
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There follows the virtue of Hardihood. That Hardi- 
lesson came first in the curriculum of the school 2°°* 


for knights, and time has not changed this pre- 
cedence. The parent of to-day chiefly asks how 
things are as to the management of the tilting 
yard, and chooses his boy’s school accordingly. 
The conduct of manly sports is in consequence a 
main province of a master’s discipline, but we will 
show due respect to the public estimate of games 
by according that august and rather mysterious 
subject a treatment by itself apart. Hardihood, 
however, is not a virtue only of arms and legs. 
There is also a courage of the mind and the soul ; 
and if the men who rule a school can use authority 
to promote this variety, and train a boy to be 
less afraid of his neighbours, when he encounters 
them not on the football field, but in living-room 
and dormitory, and to be as stout against hard 
words and looks for conscience’ sake, as against 
hard knocks in a game, they will deserve as much 
gratitude as they now win for their conduct of 
that bodily exercise, which at present seem to 
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profit everything. But who can impart a method 
for the enforcement of moral courage? We want, 
however, no new method : the old one, by which 
physical courage is trained, will serve us—exhorta- 
tion, and exercise in little dangers, and feats within 
the scholar’s strength. It is in the latter direction 
that we might do more than hitherto has been 
done. There could be more devolution in the 
school’s self-government ; more boys, and younger 
boys might be charged with office and responsibility 
in minute spheres. Rule does not only “ show 
the man”; it makes him. The way to make a 
boy’s conscience braver is to re-enforce it with a 
commission. 

The knightly vow of Chastity, what of this? 
It is in our chivalry the matter least named 
to strangers, least forgettable among ourselves. 
Passons outre, as the Maid said, and speak we of 
it elsewhere. 

And yet even here we may speak of its correla- 
tive, the knight’s woman-worship. That cannot 
with convenience be cultivated among our youth 
in jackets ; more, perhaps, is the pity. And yet, 
O bankers and squires and men of law, some of 
your sons, too, have an ideal queen to worship, 
inspirer of deeds and thoughts, who is no dame of 
flesh, nor a maiden at all, but the Boon Mother of 
their school brotherhood ; and yet not the less a 
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divinity, whose name, if I may trust our younger 
poets and their war tales, is able to steel a heart 
and string an arm, and send a man with its sound 
on his lips up to death’s door. Could the older 
chivalry do more than this? 

If we postpone, as we must, the young knight’s Religion. 
religion to a later page,—only saying that here, too, 
chivalry points us the direction, and our boys’ 
religion must be that of the knight and not the 
monk—there remains one more detail claiming a 
ruler’s care in the practical life of our community. Brother- 


This is the brotherhood of the members, A U™*_ 
ruler’s care this must be, for a good parent 
commonly makes good brothers, and bad makes 
bad. But has he left much undone? Not if 
good comradeship, and the backing of friends, and 
“playing up” for the school, and stoutness in 
speaking for her with enemies in the gate, mean 
good brotherhood, and are the doing of the ruler. 
They may be, and once were, the last, though at 
the present day they hardly need his care any 
longer. His anxiety, a secret one, is rather that 
the brotherhood should be good, that his boys 
should “love as brethren ’’—as brethren, and on 
no terms less wholesome than the bond of kinship. 
However, there are two corrections of school 
brotherliness at which our master can aim, the 
correction of its partiality within the body and 
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exclusiveness towards those without. The latter 
has been most notably corrected already within a 
generation. The boys of a school named A no 
longer hold that no gentleman goes to a school 
named B, or describe the cricket match which 
they tolerate with C as a “civility to poor rela- 
tions”. Still the lesson of generosity in rivalry 
will always be to teach, much more the lesson 
of brotherliness all round. Good comradeship is 
not as yet seen to involve the duty of kindness. 
Everywhere there is some one who “has a bad 
time of it” with his fellows. Perhaps there is no 
bullying, just as there is no fighting, because the 
forces of action in a boy are nowadays adequately 
exercised in the field, and his fingers do not itch 
to buffet or torment a neighbour. But the unblest 
joy in making him unhappy, and thereby feeling 
superior to him, is a temptation still. Here is 
work for the head of society. Let him not tell 
himself that a little roughness among boys will do 
no harm, but is rather needed to leaven our too 
much softness and urbanity. Leave that to the 
football field, and to the competitive rubs of daily 
life. Inhumanity does not make a better soldier, 
and no boy was ever the better for making an- 
other miserable, nor yet for being made. 

These, then, are the fruits of chivalry, unless we 
have forgotten any: at least, here are fruits enough 
to task the husbandry of our Pastor. 
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It will be said we have rather told him what he 
should do, than how he should do it. Yes, for he 
will be his own best teacher of method, if once we 
have persuaded him to share our faith. This was 
that the secret of school is no other than the 
world-secret ; that the force which makes a school 
good is the central force which makes for good in 
all human things, and that our pastor will learn 
how to rule, if first he becomes a student of how 
the Divine is made flesh. To be in his law-making 
and discipline a confessor of that world-secret is 
the whole art of ruler, as we hold. And of this 
confession we have considered these two main 
articles, that our master must join the spiritual 
ministry to his temporal authority ; and that he 
must enforce the code of chivalry because, for 
schools of the gentle life, chivalrous law is Chris- 
tian. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE TILT-YARD DE NOS FOURS. 


In our late discussion of the chivalrous curriculum 


of Games. aS a model for Public Schools there was one lesson 


which we reserved for separate treatment. This 
was the training in hardihood by manly sports. 
Games, we said, are an august and slightly mys- 
terious subject. The names “sport’’ and “ game” 
are deceiving names: they give plausibility to the 
censure which some observers pass upon us school- 
masters, that we waste our young people’s time and 
pervert their moral standard, by erecting into a 
serious pursuit what is only an amusement. They 
have been misled by a name, and are no wiser than 
a young seminarist, whom I stopped in the Borghese 
Gardens to ask what his companions were doing 
in the grassy arena there, with girt-up cassocks 
and a leather ball, which they were bandying in a 
way unknown to me. He took his nose from 
his office-book, and sniffed ‘Un’ gioco”. Well 
I thought it was a game, and not an “ Office” 
myself. And next moment an Irish tongue at 
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the arena’s edge exclaimed “Look out for that 
short-stop,” and then taught me, during a pause 
in the operations, all I know of base-ball. But 
the scorn of that Un’ gioco! Very likely that 
scornful youth will be Cardinal long before 
Paddy, but it will be because gioco is native 
speech to him, and not because he pored on an 
office-book while the other whacked a leather ball. 
For do any of us, who know, think it is for 
amusement that the school games are maintained? 
How many (I appeal to you, my friend, who are 
still in the midst of it), how many of the boys 
whose white flannels sprinkle your cricket field 
this afternoon are amusing themselves, or suppose 
that they are? A few, the smaller half, at most : Games as 
the rest would not be there, if they could choose. pee 
No, it is a serious study; and there lies your 
answer to that plaguy ex-professor, who writes 
letters to the papers about the athletic craze at 
your place. But there also lies the guidance 
for our master. He has but to ask himself, 
Is my cricket a study of how to live? Are 
my boys doing in the playing-field that which 
they will have to do in Camp or on ’Change? 
Are games a “subject,” which will be useful in 
real life? He need not prove even so much 
as that. The cynical gentleman in Sophocles’ 
“‘ Fragment,” who charges athletes with folly, be- 
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cause in war the best-exercised legs would not 
kick through an enemy’s shield, had missed the 
point. No doubt the long and high jump were 
not even in Greece good fighting-line tactics, and 
just so it is vain to bring a football on “Change, 
and a racquet is a poor thing for the subjugation 
of an Afridi chief. But let us remember that 
what matters most in after-life is not the choice 
of a school subject (almost any of them will do), 
but the pursuit of it ; not what you learn, but 
how you learn it. And tell me now which of 
your school subjects is pursued with more ripeness 
of method, with more devoted attention, patience, 
zest, exactitude, than some of those studied on the 
green sward? Does your Fifth-form master count 
on that concentration of the pupil’s mind upon the 
matter under consideration, that quick and cordial 
docility, that intellectual sympathy, which is found 
at the practice-wicket by what your boot-boy 
wisely called ‘the cricket-master”?? However, 
I do not admit that our games are only “ training ” 
subjects, and not what are called “bread and but- 
ter’ subjects, if that means studies which help a 
boy to success in life. I am not thinking of this, — 
that, if he has bowled down many wickets, he will 
be given a classical mastership in a leading school; 
or that his brethren on the Stock Exchange will 
put business in his way for the sake of giving him 
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his name when they nod; or even that, if he 
contributes to his university’s victory over a 
midland football team, the secretary of that simple 
borough will tempt him to migrate, by hopes of a 
Board-school mastership, with a house rent free, 
which is in the gift of the club’s influence : for I 
am not sure if these things are success in life ; 
and anyhow they are the fortune of the few, and 
must not dazzle us. What I am thinking of is 
that it is part of the business and art of life to 
postpone self to a public interest, to execute a 
superior’s order, to keep touch with colleagues, 
and often to command inferiors and organise their 
work ; in any case to be prompt, precise, able to 
subdue fear, ignore a nervous tremor, endure 
hardness, keep the temper, and play the game 
whichever side is scoring. As far as I can see, 
these things have their market rate, and earn the 
bread and butter as truly as a knowledge of short- 
hand. 

Do I then say our schools are quite right, ae 
and your ex-professor talks nonsense when he Craze a 
speaks of “ brainless muscularity”’ and the “ athletic ar oa 
mania’? No, there is mania; but I do not think 
the professor’s hellebore is the proper doctor’s stuff 
to cure it. Our own medical man, | remember, 
had a drug which acted on the retina, dilating and 
distorting the images of objects ; and I would find 
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a drug which made the eyes of our younger mas- 
ters see things whole, and not, as now, in part 
only, and out of focus. All that ails them is that 
they do not see a boy’s life in the right proportion 
of its parts: the years of school fill all the field ot 
vision, and the boy athlete looms gigantic because 
he has got too near the lens. So I would give them 
something to take which would re-focus objects 
and restore to them what in an essay of your 
Otium Cambrense you call “the vision of the whole”’. 
Yes, thank you much for the word. That mid- 
land football secretary, who sought to dazzle my 
old pupil with the board-school mastership and 
house rent-free, lacked the vision of the whole: a 
place in the Shinwell team seemed a life’s crown. 
A few of our own colleagues have the same lack. 
They mistake (if we must go back to our earlier 
expression, when we were speaking of other school 
subjects) the parable for the real thing, the figure 
for fact, shadow for substance, the school-time 
which is the illustration, for life which is the thing 


‘illustrated. 


So our master will be safe while he avoids this 
error, while he himself remembers and holds up to 
his pupils’ view the whole of life, so that they see 
their games as a part only, or as a shadow of the 
real thing. 

What are his means of doing this? Well, 
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could he not manage to do with fewer matches? 
Some of my brother headmasters did not know 
what would become of the morale of their schools, 
if it were sustained by a contest with a rival team 
less often than once a week : and when I observed 
that this meant for the players and many friends a 
condition of suppressed nervous irritability, which 
they call ‘“ funk,” I was told that the battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton, and that only by keeping our youngsters in 
this kind of habitual “fear of death’’ could we be 
sure of winning the next one. Now to begin 
with, in spite of the Duke, who ought to have 
known, I still hold to the traditional view that the 
battle of Waterloo was won on a field in Belgium 
near a farm called Hougoumont, and that most 
of the combatants were privates, who had been 
unable to afford Eton. But, even granting Eton 
to be the true locality of the battle, I cannot 
think a long-sustained nervous strain to be physio- 
logically the best preparation for Waterloo. To 
go under fire makes good soldiers, but not to 
go too often or too long: else why do generals 
order to the rear the much-pounded regiments? 
And I am told that being often shaken by earth- 
quakes makes people more and not less afraid 
of them. Yet for a boy what is an earthquake, 
compared with a final contest for a championship? 
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So I say to our master, “‘ Keep down your matches, 
and let your young soldiers have times when they 
do not hear the roll of drums”. Also it would be 
good if, when they do beat to battle, his master’s 
remembered voice could sound in a boy’s ears to 
somewhat this effect: ‘You are now going in, 
last wicket but one, and seven runs to make: and 
it seems to you that the end of the world is at 
hand, and will certainly occur if you cannot stop 
the first ball. But, my son, this is not so. Even 
if you should be bowled, there still are sweets in 
life; to-day is not all of it: you were your 
father’s son before this match, and you may be 
your son’s father after it.” These are the words 
which build up the Happy Warrior, and which keep 
wickets upright too. 

Lastly, before we quit the subject, do let us 
observe how strangely apt for use asa parable of 
life are the games. This is not merely because a 
type must be a thing better known than its anti- 
type, and a boy knows what a game is. A game 
also has in his eyes certain high spiritual affinities, 
which are missed by our older selves. In his inner 
thought they have a sacred character, just as with 
primitive man ; and this is the cause of his deep 
seriousness on the subject. Glimpses of his mind 
are sometimes given us, as on that day at Rising- 
ham, when you refused to play in your boys’ 
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house-match, unless the other house excluded from 
their team a half-back who was under attainder 
through a recent “row”. 
you stood out of it. Then the match! The 
hush on the field when your orphaned team, in 
defiance of the odds, scored and again scored! 
Their supporters, in chaste awe at the marvel, 
~ could hardly shout: it was more like a sob: a 
judgment had so manifestly defended the right. 
The cricket professional, a man naturally devout, 
looked at me with eyes that confessed an inter- 
position ; and all came away quiet as a crowd from 
a cemetery. It was not a game of football we had 
looked on at; it was a Mystery Play: we had 
been edified, and we hid it in our hearts. 


They declined, and so AnOrdeal. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE MAN. 


What Ir the aims of our master’s rule have now been 
kind o ; : : : 8 
Man must enough considered, it will next fall to us to inquire 
a Head > what kind of a man he should be, if he is to attain 
these aims. And at this point it will be convenient 
if our inquiry keeps in view rather the headmaster 
than the simple master. This will not limit 
seriously the applicability of what has to be said, 
for the good headmaster and the good lieutenant 
are made of the same stuff ; and if the subordinate 
can do without some qualities which his chief must 
not lack, there is hardly any good gift of the 
former which the latter will not also need. We 
ask then, What kind of man ought our headmaster 
to be? 

The first answer we need to make is, that there 
is no kind of man which he ought to be. That 
has been a mistake, to suppose there is any such 
kind. We have known the simpler public dis- 
appointed when a headmaster, whom their fancy 
had painted a toga-ed figure, stiff and acerb, was 
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introduced to them in his humane ordinariness : 
and their mistake does not matter, for they have 
only to readjust a fancy. But if a young digni- 
tary himself should believe that he becomes a 
great headmaster, if, like a much-remembered one, 
he takes his sermon into the pulpit with the ink 
scarcely dry on it, or climbs the lodge stairs three 
at a time, his error is more serious, and he may 
have to adjust a career : he cannot know his work, 
if he thinks there is a model of the headmaster, _—— 
Somewhere no doubt (and this has been our con- 
tention) there is such a model; but it is in the 
heaven of ideals, it is to be seen only in the Mount, 
among Things as they are in themselves. But this 
archetype can be reflected in almost any sort of 
human nature, which is capable of being master of 
any one. That much certainly must be provided. 
A navvy has thews, and an engineer mathematics, 
or he is none: and, if a man has to govern a 
school, he must add to learning some power of 
getting an order obeyed. But, this much given, 
all temperaments are available clay from which 
can be moulded, on the lines of the remote arche- 
type, an image of the true master. Give us not 
this sort of man or that other, but give us a man, «of Man 
and he can be fashioned according to the pattern ies 
in the Mount. 

Still, as with the sailor or the pioneer or the 
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politician, there are some gifts of nature which he 
needs more than any other, so with the master. 
What are these? I have the idea that one can 
often arrive at the virtues most proper to any 
estate in life, by coming to them backward from 
the most usual corruptions of them. Now the 
world has made up its mind that schoolmasters 
have two faults : they are dogmatic persons, inapt 
for equality, and, when clerics, have the further 
blemish of secularity. Trace these erring foot- 
steps backward and they lead us to this, that 
self-assertion and the wisdom of this world are 
qualities which the man who rules a school needs 
to have, and that he who has the qualities probably 


,has also their defects. 


Shall we then offer our master the counsel to 
be less self-assertive and less secular? Not we. 
It would be a pusillanimous counsel. And an 
impracticable one, for he needs the qualities. Per- 
haps we shall prick him to even more assertion of 
self, perhaps we shall immerge him deeper in the 
secularities. For the fact is, there is something 
more necessary than either the assertion or the 
abnegation of self ; and that is Truth. And there 
is something purer and more august than either 
the secular or the religious ; and this too is Truth. 
The purpose of our master’s rule is to bring this 
Truth into the concrete fact of the life of boys. 
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But how can he do this unless he asserts himself, 
and unless he is worldly-wise? 

Unless he asserts himself. When was it ever ofhis 
possible to rule otherwise? Government is ago, ** 
machine ; and in the piece of mechanism with 
which I am most familiar, my watch, I notice that 
the artificer has at a central point imbedded a bit 
of diamond. Clearly, as this is not the place for 
an ornament, he put it there because it is the most 
impenetrable of things : it cannot yield, and what 
else revolves round it cannot therefore shift. Now 
I take it that in the mechanism of a human polity 
also, the “‘ bearings’? must be of adamant, the 
‘indomitable ” substance, if wheel and lever are 
not to start from their places and all the machine 
run crazy : and only the ruler’s self can provide 
this diamond. Better a somewhat stolid self with 
impenetrability than the finest stuff of mind which 
cannot keep its place, but gives way to pressure 
and lets the gear go astray. But enough: the 
world has long ago made up its mind that a ruler 
may or may not be brilliant or be amiable, but 
must in any case be hard. 

It will be said, however, that “ grit,” which is 
better English for adamant, is not self-assertion. 
Well, no, not until the forces which obtrude on 
the ruler’s self have reached it by their pressure 
and been repelled. But then this they always do, 
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and the sooner they reach and discover it, the 
better will the machinery run. 

Still a school is not a time-piece: it is an | 
organism. And the master’s function is not that 
of clock-spring or pendulum, but of a nerve-centre, 
a brain which co-ordinates the system. His part, 
we said, was to bring the Truth of which he has 
the vision into the concrete life of boys. That is 
why his self matters so much. Truth comes to the 
multitude best through the channel of personality ; 
to a simple multitude like ours through that 
channel only. Then we want our ruler’s person- 
ality to be on the large scale and prominent. It 
must not be latent, like the ultimate fulcrum of 
a machine: it must be active, penetrating, even 
aggressive, if by being so it can pulse a fuller life 
through the living frame. 

And why should our praise of self-assertion look 
even for a moment like a moral paradox? For 
what is this Self, and what has it that it did not 
receive? Our ruler, at any rate, is one of those 
who think that if a Self is anything in the world, 
it is so because it is a portion of something beyond” 
the world, a spark of the All-Soul, a seed of the 
divine which has flowered, instead of lying folded 
and lost to use. If he has that ‘ will to live,” 
which some say is a scientific name for being selfish, 
it is but a will to draw life from the fountain of the 
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infinite that does not dry up, not to use waters 
which, if he spared them, another would drink. 
His neighbour is no less because he is more. 

Now this is allowed when the intellectual life as in 
is in question. If I am to be a good teacher, p Poneee 
cannot aggrandise too much my mental self : the ©h4"3¢ter 
more of the knowable I absorb, and the more 
wholly I assimilate it, the better is my teaching : 
there is no talk of selfishness here. Is it other- 
wise in the practical life? Is not our Self here 
too our word to the world? Can I impart char- 
acter except by first having it, or distribute life 
unless I first have lived? 

And here is, I expect, the reason why some have 
been very good masters (or so it was thought), 
who were not very good men. They were men 
who did not live well, but lived much: forceful 
persons, who, whatever there was in them, put it 
all on the board and played it for all its worth. 
Their character was not good, but then there was How 
a good deal of it, and boys, being morally colour- Quantity 
blind, but able to discern bulk, are impressed by it. 
A poverty of ideas, commonness and narrow con- 
ceit, which would dwarf the man in a full-grown 
company, do not lose him any stature with boys. 
Were he a drill-sergeant, he might be glorious to 
the end of his days ; but because moral value tells 
in the long run, this kind of master proves in time 
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disappointing ; whereas even our simple flock does 
after long trial discover the excellence of a more 
selfless worker, though perhaps he has never re- 
membered to draw their attention to it. _ 

The Self. But how dull we are! Here are we seeking to 

lessness of 

Self-asser- Justify self-assertion, and the simplest of considera- 

tion. tions had almost escaped us. It is, how unselfish 
one must be if one is really to assert self. Let no 
one charge us with paradox. The truth is too 
obvious. Would a man who loved himself be 
self-assertivein government? Nothe. How glad 
would he be to rule his world, as Bacon bade 
us rule nature, by obeying ; to estimate its beliefs, 
likings and standards, discover the line of motion 
which is the resultant of these forces, and set his 
course along it. How lightsomely the wheel goes 
round under the fly, if the fly sits quiet and does 
not try to guide it! With how little wisdom the 
world is ruled, if that wisdom be its own! Esti- 
mate then correctly the wisdom of your world, 
the world of school folk : make sure of what the 
parents desire in a school; whether it is sound 
learning and pure living, or only a dress of social 
carriage for all the boys, and a competent know- 
ledge of cricket in eleven of them: ascertain what 
your boys think grown people think ought to be 
done at school ; and what your colleagues agree 
to be the consideration for which their salaries are 
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paid : adopt these ideas as the standard of your 
discipline, and with what ease and acceptance you 
may administer it! But, see, just as you have 
found out where the wind sits and how the currents 
run, and are steering your ship under full canvas 
down the line of least resistance, there turns up 
from below decks the pilot, a severe, remonstrant 
Self, sourly puts up the helm and swings you round 
against the tideway. At once there are groaning 
timbers, grumbling cordage, sighing canvas, griding 
spars, and a sinister noise of broken water at the 
stem : I mean, every one is saying that, by reason 
of the Head’s fads, the place is going to the dogs. 
Suppose it never gets there, still the voyage is most 
uncomfortable. Do let us then, whatever we 
think of the wisdom of our self-assertive captain, 
at least give him credit for his unselfishness. 

And were we going perhaps to leave this subject The 

: 4 . Exemplar 

and forget the one justification of a self-assertive of Self- 
rule which, by our inquiry’s plan, has a decisive peepee 
value for us? Surely it is enough for the disciple 
to be as his master: he cannot then be wrong. 
Let us go back to the grotto and look at the 
Shepherd face upon the wall. The original of 
that rude portrait, how did He do his shepherding ? 
His life’s word was Selflessness, but was He of 
selflessness all compact? One of our divines has 
left us a prayer, which J can never use without a 
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revision of its terms, these being an appeal to that 
Shepherd as one “ whose whole life was nothing but 
humility and meekness”. Nothing but humility! 
Was it then humility only, which at a supper table 
accepted the balms which might have been sold for 
much and made a plenty at starving hearths; or 
which drew a follower unrelentingly away from a 
son’s duty beside the dying or dead; or which 
said, in an old translator’s stately accent, “If I 
deem, my doom is true”? Or was there nothing 
but meekness in the rebuke which bade a liege- 
man avaunt with the Enemy ; in the lifted scourge 
which scared drove and drover off holy ground ; 
or in the lightnings of the woes on “ hypocrites 
and blind guides, serpents and brood of vipers”’? 
The record of the shepherd’s Shepherd does not 
tell us that selflessness is better than is truth. 

Ah, the truth. ~ There: -yous have it/) Of tthe 
Great Shepherd’s imperiousness and of His meek- 
ness the account is but one: each prevailed because 
it mirrored the truth of the situation. He spoke, 
and there was no more to be said: the facts had 
received their name, and no one could better it ; 
there came silence and no more questions. He 
had the mastery, not by some secret of personal 
quality, but because on the contrary the truth 
had passed through Him not deflected or stained 
by personality, but only concentrated, as light 
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through a crystal lens. It is enough, I say again, 
for the disciple to be as his master. Let him 
know and then transmit, in each act of discipline, 
the truth of the situation; let his forcefulness 
or his geniality, simplicity or ceremoniousness, 
quiet or emphasis, impartiality or passion be only 
varying modes of truth’s impact upon circum- 
stance, and how strong a ruler he will be! For 
what obstacles to rule are now swept away or else 
outflanked! All that is vigorous in boyhood has“ Magna 
been busy piling barricades against an authority lee : 
which is believed to be self-conscious, liable to 
wounded dignity, vain of power, and capable of 
wishing to get the better of its subjects; but 
down the street-way comes, not, as expected, the 
bristling front of authority with banners and a 
trumpet, and every prospect of a blood-stirring 
feat of arms ; but this serene, unimpugnable Verity, 
seemingly unaware that the passage is not free, 
and plainly indifferent on the point. Where now 
is the sense in a barricade? Off a man you may 
score a victory, him you may spoil of a com- 
placency or a success; but what spoils can be 
stripped from naked truth? And it is no use 
even resisting her: she flows round your barrier 
and under it, like a tide, and swims it helplessly 
away. Yes, the disciple as his master; it is 
enough. Meekness is a secret of power, and so 
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is self-assertion, but the secret of each secret is 
Truth. 

There remains the other defect of the school- 
master (when he is clerical) to be tracked backward 
to its originating quality. It is his Secularity. 
“‘ Jones is a good fellow,” said a ruler in the Church 
to me, touching one of the brethren whose cure 
was in a school, “ but he lacks spirituality.” In 
the particular judgment there ‘was, I hoped, a 
delusion, the same which underlay that medizval 
Doctrine of Signatures in nature; for certainly 
nature’s signet had stamped the word Flesh on 
the thriving limbs and ample carriage of my friend, 
and marked him out rather for a champion of 
Philistia than of the children of light. But I have 
carried the word about with me ever since, as the 
comment which our chiefs in religion are making 
on the rest of us, including those whom the Flesh 
has less legibly stamped as her own. We lack 
spirituality, they are saying. Well, if we do, it 
may help us if we note the cause. The cause is 
in our work, which, being a rule over boys, is a 
rule over a// their concerns. The life which is 
our kingdom is a whole: study, diversion, man- 
ners, morals, faith, worship, are all alike the sub- 
jects of its law. Compare our realm with that of 
the parish-priest, in town or even field. This 
shepherd (unless he be of the newer pattern and 
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one of those who prefer, they tell me, that the 
flock should seek the shepherd and find him within 
the church door only) can no doubt pursue his 
sheep to the hearth or the workshop or even, 
until his diaconate is far behind him, to the foot- 
ball field ; but his position in these places is by 
courtesy and not by right, whereas our boy has 

no house which is his castle, and his pastor’s 
ministrations are everywhere of law and right. 
Now if our wise laymen can find that their pastors 
serve too many tables, and if our senior parish- 
priests shake their heads over the temporalities of 
the clergy, when these mean their curate’s black 
eye on the morrow of Saturday’s match, what 
wonder is it if in schoolmasters the religious pastor- 

ate appears to outsiders to shrink before the secular ? 

It is not only that, by the laws of space and number, 
you cannot give up all your time to the whole of which is 
life, and then once again to a part of it. It is that eager ae! 
your sacred character is, in your people’s eyes, se 
shouldered out of sight by the many other char- 
acters which you support, that of instructor in 
worldly learning, of civil ruler who is also his own 
officer of penal justice, of head of society, of edile 

of public games and spectacles, of director of a 
commercial concern involving large expenditure 
and profits. But how you look in your people’s 
eyes matters much: for a ministry of spiritual 
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things, even more than a ministry or law, is based 
on reverence, and tor reverence is needed some 
mystery and separateness Yet lo! our pastor of 
the soul acting the smart business man, who works 
up a business by brisk methods and skilled adver- 
tisement ; or the martinet colonel, tremendous in 
matters of pipe-clay, or directing the game of 
cricket, himself a performer, with not a black 
stitch on him, but clothed upon with extreme 
earnestness, as if it could possibly matter at what 
angle a ball rebounds from a board. How can 
he be these things, and also the gentle shepherd 
of souls, prevailing by truth and meekness and 
contempt of the world? So the multitude ask. 
And the bishops, or some of them, make answer 
sadly that he cannot, and that in fact the ordina- 
tion of a school-priest is for them a difficulty. 
andlessa Difficulty? Or is it Opportunity? If the one 
es has been mistaken for the other, it is not for the 
Hea first time. The life which falls under our school- 
priest’s hands is life as a whole; solid, not in 
compartments. There is the difficulty. And 
where else is the opportunity? Is not this just 
what as priest he should have prayed for, at 
least if he has in him one grain of catholicity? 
What is a priest but a mediary of the divine and 
the human, charged to bring man towards God 
and make God’s way to man more smooth and 
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near ; an instrument of Incarnation, with the task 
of bringing it about that Christ be all in all? 
And here, here on this one plot of nature’s re- 
luctant soil, comes the chance of drawing the Christ 
into human life where it is all of a piece, into 
humanity not only when clothed in its seventh-day 
singing robes, but humanity in its work-day tweeds 
or Sunday hat, its cricket flannel or cadet’s uniform. 
Priests of the school, “all things,” as Paul would 
have said to you, “all things are yours”: all 
times, occupations, places ; classroom and field, 
week-day and Sunday, mystery of the shrine or 
examination of the State, study sacred and profane, 
Paul or Thucydides, Virgil or John, the solemnities 
of Speech-day or a cluster of boys round you under 
the greenwood ; things present or things to come, 
next week’s match or next year’s college career ; 
the world or life, your school’s good fortune or 
your scholar’s moral future ; all are yours. And anda Note 
. _ of Catho- 

ye Enough. What some one was calling ticity, 
our master’s worldliness turns out to be his catho- 
licity. His is a province where the Gospel’s writ 
runs everywhere. But how shall they preach unless 
they be sent? Dear Over-shepherds, make haste 
to send them. 

And, if you will accept a word from the two 
simple pastors here in council, do look for one 
quality in special in the men you send us. It is 
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the quality of naiveté. Sicut oves in medio luporum, 
ran it not? Well, governing boards, even those 
on which the Episcopacy is best represented, rarely 
select a headmaster for the sheep-like traits ; but 
there is one strain for which they might lay the 
sheep under contribution. This serenity in face 
of the wolf, this placid ignoring of hostility to- 
wards religion, this naive assumption that religion 
is always, everywhere, and among all welcome, and 
has no need to be shy or on the defensive, let this 
attitude of the sheep tranquil in the wolf’s presence 
be our master’s. Too often the priest in the 
school (and perhaps not only there) practises a 
reserve and timidity in the expression of the truth, 
as if he thought the truth, should it stray abroad, 

was liable to be worried. The religious motive 
for school discipline is only allowed to creep 
shyly and stalk behind some social convention ; 
and the boys are left to think that the reason for 
rules and punishments is, that in school these are 
the thing and you cannot get on without them, 
any more than without rules and forfeits in a 
game ; that certain wrong-doings are to be shunned 
because they are ungentlemanly, or would damage 
the school. But these of course are not the 
reasons ; and we would have a naive pastor of 
the school who does not know of these reasons, 
but, when he gives any, gives the true, “This 
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place is a school of Christ, and the laws of it are 
according thereto. We are come here to live the 
Christian life in the pursuit of literature, mathe- 
matics, science, football, manners and the art of 
living together. Do not scamp your work, clever 
or stupid, for your brains are not your own, and 
Christ who has His talent in the bright brain, has 
His pennyworth, of which He can be cheated, in 
the dull. Do not scamp your play, whether you 
like fielding out or no, but play your best, because 
bodily life is life, and God looks on it and sees that 
it is very good. You athletes, be humble, for what 
have you of thew and nerve which you did not 
receive? Likewise, ye monitors, quit you like men, 
for you are fellow-workers with Christ, who made 
this school and put me here to be its master and 
make the life of it good, with you to help. And 
you of the rank and file, get up betimes from bed, 
not to make room for the housemaids, but to begin 
the day with bringing under the body. And do 
not cheat your masters in school time, for we are 
members one of another ; nor bully one another 
out of school, for, sirs, ye are brethren. And as 
for this malpractice for which I have had to punish 
some of you, do not go away and say it was a 
‘row’: I call things by their right names, and I 
say it was wicked and a sin.” 

Yet, perhaps, if he were to seem never to have 
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heard of the conventions, his simpleness would 
look too much like art. Let him then know 
them, but let him show that he thinks “ gentle- 
manliness”’ and “ good form” to be only a boy’s 
slang for Christianity, that “school spirit” is the 
vernacular for brotherhood in a house of Christ, 
and ‘school honour ”’ a prayer that its candlestick 
may not be removed. 

A Pries- | How say you? Are we beginning to persuade 

ee our over-shepherds that a priest sent to the school 
is not a priest lost to the service? Have we, 
perhaps, even made glimpse the prospect of a field 
of human life not wholly conquered yet for the 
realm of Catholic truth, but conquerable, and by 
such a priest as this? New measures, new men. 
The priest of an older order, the priest of the parish 
or the chapter-house, will not serve for this? Per- 
haps. But there may be other orders. Remember 
how under a mound by the Nile we have lately 
found the letters of a prince of Canaan, whose 
earthen tablets still breathe his pride in being not 
as those other princes, but a priest-king, who, be- 
cause he ruled his city’s worship, ruled also her wars 
and politics : and let him remind us of his mystic 
predecessor at Salem, after whose order a Greater 
One was priest. For then we shall recall a pre- 
cedent, which has authority indeed, for a spiritual 
rule which assumes the practical as well—the priest- 
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hood of One who never celebrated a rite nor led 
a worship, but discharged a priestly mediation by 
wholly living out a human experience and being in 
all things like as men are, by immerging the Divine 
in the mundane, and clothing the spiritual in the 
dress of all that is of sense and time. 

Are our priest’s secularities still in want of a 
sanction? Is not this enough for the disciple? 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ANIMA SCHOLZ. 


The Shep- WE come now, do we not, to the third office of 
ene our shepherd in the school? And here I am glad 
before”. that, when we took the word “ shepherd” to aim 
our inquiry, we had the good fortune to think of 
the best kind of shepherd. It helps us now. The 
modern sort who crawls along a white road to 
the market-town behind his plump of woolpacks, 
“raising a dust along the plain,’ no doubt, just 
like Homer’s high-charioted shepherd of the people, 
but in no other respect recalling that ancient 
gallantry, this man is a good model for us of 
assiduity, endurance of tedium, forbearance with the 
slow, and faithful attention to good business ; but 
there is one duty of the shepherd which his posi- 
tion in the rear denies him a chance of preaching. 
For this we must turn to the lean, sun-burnt, 
dark-eyed man of the Eastern sheep-downs, where 
there are lions to fend off, and wells to be steered 
for by the nearest line over the wastes. This 


man plays out fuller the part of shepherd of the 
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people, for he, when he takes the field, marches 
ahead of his fleecy battalions like a chieftain: when 
he putteth forth his sheep he goeth before them, 
and the sheep follow him. 


There, then, is the third office of our shepherd Jf 


of school. To pasture and to control is not all : The 
Pastor’s 


he must go before and lead. To nourishment he 
has added rule ; let him add to rule, inspiration. 

That, some one will demur, is too grand a word. 
Are there not many hundreds of headmasters : and 
how many of these are capable of inspiring any 
one else, or would be believed if they promised it 
on their prospectus? He who inspires must be 
inspired ; and the ordinary headmaster is not a 
man inspired. Direction, influence, example, these 
we may allow him ; but let us reserve inspiration 
for the cases where it has a sober truth of meaning. 

Well, and we must keep up the values of words. 
But of some great words the value deepens with 
their spread. My awe for Providence grows when 
I see it in the fall of a sparrow, and I find more 
mystery in Inspiration when I can overhear its 
undertone in the bald, honest talk of some fameless 
teacher in a grammar school. Leave me my word 
till I can make it good. 

Our master’s work is one that calls out for an 
inspiration. Its proper fruit is not knowledge but 


character ; and character is our narrow word for 
7. 


Office—to 
Inspire. 
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life ; and life lives by breath. If, then, our pastor 
is to have no dealings in a breath of life, he holds 
an office without power to execute it, and this 
would be an anomaly in things. But I grew up 
in the old days when kings ruled by right divine, 
(a doctrine so convincingly restored in the years 
I have seen, may we not say?), and still I do not 
differ from my Tory sires except in believing that 
it is a// kings who so rule, and not only some. 
That ‘every power is of God,” whether the power 
be of king, president, master or monitor; that 
every one charged with an office is a man ordained, 
and receives with it the proper grace for its dis- 
charge, is a maxim I| have always trusted in affairs. 
Now the grace proper to the stewardship of life 
must be some command of the breath of life. In- 
spiration, then, is too grand a word only by the 
mischance that it is a Latin one. 

So let us agree that the pastor has to minister 
to his school the breath of life; must be its 
animator, its soul. 

But the life of which he is to minister the 
breath has a character ; for it is, remember, the 
life fair and good, the life which to virtue seeks 
to add beauty. He is to be the Fair Shepherd, 
making his flock fair and good. 

The Artof Then by what means is he to inspire this fair 
Leading. : . 
and good life? Let us keep to our chosen image, 
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that of shepherding, with its homely terms of art 
(for I am all for being sparing in the use of 
our grand words, such as Inspiration, if only for 
economy of splendour, just as we spare our grand 
clothes on working days). We will say then 
simply that he must “go before”. The art he 
wants is the art of leading. 

The art of Jeadin what 3si1te No Ope; 1- ~ 
think, has answered that so well as the poet of our 
island’s epic, when he had to explain why the men 
of the Round Table followed their leader. The 
lines have always chimed in my ears, and at this 
moment they are very illuminative :— 

The King will follow Christ, and we the King 

In whom high God hath breathed a secret thing. 
“A secret thing” and a thing from the high God, A secret 
this makes the leader. He must be charged with ne 
a mystery ; then men will follow him. It did not 


perhaps need a laureate to discover this, though iat 


it needed one to say it so pointedly; for it is 
almost a commonplace that the multitude prefers 
to follow a guide who is not just one of them- 
selves, but has in him something they cannot 
understand, an unfathomable something. The 
false prophets all know this, and that is why 
they compass themselves with a mystery, frame 
some inexplicable habit of life, and keep the public 
away from them when off the stage. And the 


The 
Leader 
must be 
born. 
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ruling people know it, and hence is court cere- 
mony. This, too, is why a bishop of our young 
days preluded a confirmation address by lifting 
the pulpit candles and turning them flame down 
into the sockets: ‘“‘to make the rustics attend,” 
he said: as how could they help attending to the 
unfathomable man who could do such a portent? 
Then shall we instruct our pastor in the art of 
mystery, so much of it as can be practised with 
the modest plant at the disposal of his office? 
Well, if there are to be lessons in this, I think we 
will leave them to the chair of pedagogy. For 
our part we will say that the true unfathomable 
cannot be imparted by rules of art. Like style in 
literature, it is “of the man’; not a dress to be 
put on, but a self-colour of the soul: it will never 
emanate from the man unless first it isin him. In 
fact all we seem able to advise our leader in the 
school is, that he should be born one. ‘Be a 
genius”: there is our counsel to him. Is any 


“other possible? 


The counsel to be born a leader will be thought 
to be given too late ; the man has taken his M.A. 
I do not agree, for I hold a theory of human nature 
and its origin, under which it is never too late to 
be born. But I admit that, when we advise an 
ordinary young master of arts to be a genius, we 
may discourage him from seeking our advice again. 
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He will feel like the customer of moderate income 
who asked advice from a court tailor how to keep 
his dress from getting shabby, and the tailor said 
the only plan he knew was that adopted by his 
other customers, namely, to order a score of suits 
atatime. So our client will feel that we are not 
the counsellors for men of his means. 

But we shall reassure him if he will hear us a 
little further. For it seems to me that Genius is 
nothing different from a thing which we all have. 
As the child said in description of her father’s 
friend, that “ he was just like Uncle Richard, only 
much, much more so,” and every one saw what 
she meant, even so I want to say of the man whom 
we call a genius, that what is in him is what 1s in 
you and me, but there is in him much more of it. 
Thus, any one would tell us that a chief sign of 
genius is originality. But we know nowadays =“ 
that nothing really is original: all comes from 
somewhere, though it may be (in the delicate 
phrase by which one of our younger poets describes 
his inspiration) “ oblivious whence it came”’. Still, 
when men talk of Originality as the note of genius, 
they are saying something; there zs a quality 
which constitutes genius, only it has a wrong name. 

It should have been called Personality. A man But this 
has genius if he is what he is, if he is Himself. ee 
That looks as if we were giving the name to every * hi™. 


The Con- 
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one alike, for every one has a self ; indeed one 
might say that the humblest of mankind is abso- 
lutely an Original (so far as the word can ever be 
used), for he is the first of his kind and the last, 
and at every mortal birth a mould is broken. But 
then though every one has a self, if he were aware 
of it, not every one is aware ; and, of those who are, 
some know this Self so much better than the rest 
do, and there is in it so much more to be known, 
that we count them glorious exceptions and call 
their case genius. But this means that our young 
master of arts may have the secret thing which 
gives the power to lead, if only he will find out 
his own secret. Know vourself, be yourself, and 
you too have genius, and will be followed. 

Be yourself. That is the text of my counsel. 
Will he have the comment too? May I tell him 
how to set about it? 

Well, then, not as a contemporary of mine 
whose one rule for his schoolmastering was to be 
unconventional and unlike any one else, so that 
he fed his boys on an unexampled dietary, and 
schemed for them an ingenious and unheard of 
curriculum, which he changed once a month. In 
a sense he no doubt attained the “secret thing,” 
for, as one of the parents said to me, ‘ you never 
know where he is”. But this tempting path does 
not really lead to originality, but round and about 
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to conventionalism. Affected singularity i is clearly sere 


a convention, being based on a desire to appear 
singular in the eyes of men ; that is, it rests after 

all on the opinions of others, and so is only an 
inverted imitation ; just like the affected blunt- 
ness of some courtiers, which is an inverted flattery, 

or the untied shoe-laces once usual with original 
poets, which was only after all a fashion. No, 
the true way to attain the “secret thing ”’ is more 
paradoxical than my contemporary’s. To be your-«If1 lose 
self you must not be yourself. For here comes ee 
in view a surprising thing. This originality, which S°*” 
we are seeking for you, works the spell of the 
secret thing just because it is wot original, but 
derived. If your Self were original and really 
began with you, your secret might, perhaps, be 
fathomed by others; at least it would have a 
bottom which a sounding-line could touch. But 

in fact it is protruded from the Infinite as bough 
from tree-trunk, and not disengaged from its base, 
and therefore no one can get to the back of this 
self, and see behind, and learn how it springs. 
There is your true unfathomableness ; it is your 
root in the unfathomed. The inflow of this 
Infinite into you is the “secret thing’. But how 

can that inflow be except by the emptying of self? 

In the degree in which you make void that Self of 
yours, in that degree will you possess the “secret 


The Sel- 
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thing ” and be able to lead your flock. Our con- 
sulter must pardon the many-wordedness of age 
which has taken so long to tell him the old verity, 
that to lose self is to find. 

Ah! Iam mistaken? It isnot for a common- 
place that I have to apologise, but for a paradox? 
My theory is absurd to any one who remembers the 
selfish people who have inspired their thousands 
and the selfless who have inspired no one? Yes, I 
know where you are looking. There is a bray of 
horns and a flap of banners, and down the lines 
come, like a breeze beginning, a thrill and a hum 
and a storm of rapture, the very breath of the war- 
god, as there rides along one whom men call 
Buonaparte : and yet his is a name with which 
good mothers still the selfishness of their babes. 
And then you have wandered into a bald grammar 
school, among ink-stains and a rancid scent of 
dismal benches, and there, also reviewing his muster, 
stands a plain, ill-kept usher, with a sinking heart 
under a not brave exterior, who will never lead on 
those lines of youngsters to anything but humor- 
some practice on his dignity and ease: and yet 
this meek authority is as selfless as the best of us. 
Ah, well : before you can empty and refill a vessel, 
there must first be a vessel: one must have a self 
to begin with before one can lose and find it, 
And, for your host-inspiring, self-seeking war-lord, 
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are you sure he has inspired his followers to best 
effect? I would venture to doubt if he has left 
behind him so helpful an inspiration of soldiership 

as the man of purer memory who threw him. You 
must give me a master who has a self which he can ~ 
make void : then I have my chance of considering 

with you what opportunities he will find to do it. 

You think that consideration should not take 
long. Self can be sacrificed anywhere at any time: 
“all earth is the grave’? where a man may bury 
self. 

Well, but there are some difficulties. Or how Shall the 
do you say about the ascetic life, which has seemed ego 
to some the only logic of self-sacrifice? Shall our W°"4? 
master be an ascetic, and, like some guides of the 
soul in early and later times, live the life of morti- 
fication, cut off from pleasure and ambition ; be, in 
short, a monk who keeps school? For this, you 
know, is a question which weighs not on school- 
masters only, but on the livers of all forms of life, 
the question whether sacrifice must be entire, 
whether a man can be a disciple unless he sells all] 
he has, However, on that hard question I see for 
the master a light which is a light for him in 
special. Like the rest of men he must practise 
what he preaches. Now does our Pastor preach to 
his boys asceticism? Are they to be monks when 


they grow up? No, he would have them good 


Or follow 
it ? 


No, but 
lead it, 
being led. 


Shall he 
be all 
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men, but men. If, then, he is an ascetic, he will 
not be practising what he preaches : he will make 
the mistake which, until wisdom has been justified 
of her children, I at times have feared some of our 
best are making in their nobleness, when they bid 
others drink wine temperately, but themselves are 
Nazarites. The Nazarite shows the way not of 
temperance but of abstinence, and the pastor who 
does not live the human life could not example it 
to his boys. 

Are we going, then, towards Hellenism, the 
genial, pagan life of the natural man, with which 
some have reproached our schools? Not so. If 
we do not set our face toward the wilderness, neither 
do we set it toward that land well-watered every- 
where as thou comest unto Zoar. Not Hellenism is 
the full truth of human life, and not Hebraism, but 
the Divine made flesh. And the best man is neither 
he that flies the world, nor he that follows it, but 
he that leads it, first being led. You will not ask 
me by Whom? Our Pastor, then, must live in 
his world, his boys’ world, and lead it, being led. 
Again you will not ask me Whither ? 

And since we are tacitly agreed upon a rule for 


Pastorand Our pastor’s conduct, one which runs now in the 


nothing 
else ? 


form “For their sakes I sanctify myself,’ we 
must try to consider details. Does the rule enjoin 
that he must give up the whole of the time and 
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strength he has to work for his pupils, and do 
nothing else? Some think it, and some, at school 
or university, take up the position, still harder to 
dispute, of doing it. Every hour of the day is ; 
their pupils’, with no rival claimant except board C.F a 
and bed and a pull on the river. But let us ~~ 
remember that our Pastor is a man and not an 
office, and being man is composite; while he is 
master he may also be husband, trustee, head of 
the parish council, adviser of a dozen friends, con- 
ceivably a writer of useful books, and still more 
probably a father. How sadly this perplexes his 
pastoral devotion! Yet how the problem unravels 
itself again with the reflection that, perhaps, his 
boys will some day write books, command parish 
councils, and assuredly will be fathers; and that 
they will do all these things better if first their 
master has done them well. Why then, perhaps 
even while he is occupying the parish chair, that 
time also is given to his pupils: perhaps, when he 

is stealing an hour to spend with the children 
of his blood, he is learning to be a better father to 
the children of his spirit. But you, sir, are most or may he 
concerned to know whether you may write that yavane 
Magnum Opus, planned at Oxford, but retarded °ms? 
by those many exercises of the Sixth ; and whether 

that saint of our profession was right who said 

the true schoolmaster cannot be the student. Now 
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for the Opus I dare not answer, for your muse is 
a jealous goddess, and I cannot take on me to say 
whether she will be ‘too proud to share a lodging 
which”’ at Oxford “was all her own”; but I am 
less afraid that you will anger the muse of Teaching. 
For she is a wise muse and aware that running 
water is the best drink ; so she would have you 
water your flock with the sweet fountains of a 
mind that keeps itself alive, not with the flat 
potations ladled from a butt. Now the mind, as 
other creatures, lives by exercise and food, by the 
strain of thinking, and by knowledge new and 
new. For this she is glad to spare you to her 
sister muse, She frowns only if you stay there 
too long, and the flock is left bleating for you at 
the well-head. Also she is a divinity who looks 
on the heart and not on the time-table, and the 
industry she cares for is that industry of the heart, 
which is not measured by the clock, but by the 
strength of the pulse beats. Let her only be sure 
that what is your first duty is also your first love. 
She will not ask which hours of the twenty-four are 
spent on your literary by-work, but, for what sake 
you sanctify yourself—for their sake, is it, or for 
your tame in literature? 

Ah, there is the light we want. Give the heart, 
and all is given. The reason why you will find 
it possible to live the glorious, full-human life 
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among your people, and all the while be a teacher | 


of self-forsaking, is that you have rendered the 
heart. Then, I say, all is rendered. You are 
your flock’s lesson how to live : and you are that, 
because you are ready to be their lesson how to 
die. Please do not blench at that last word, as 
if we were falling into heroics. I am not so literal; 
I am not comparing your enjoyment of life to the 
gaieties of colonel or seaman, which we approve 
because to-morrow he will be first in the breach 
or else last upon the wreck. I mean only that 
you will live this genial life as one who lives it for 
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the sake of a cause beyond it, and for that sake “In” but 


would as cheerfully forego it ; who knows how to 
abound and how to suffer want, tasting the flavours 
of prosperity or, another day, the bread of trouble ; 
who labours for a school’s upholding, but would 
hold his hands and let all tumble rather than 
build any chamber in it by wrong ; who embraces 
the love of those he works for, and, if it becomes 
tempter, can toss it from him ; who knows what 
charm to the heart there is in the intercourse with 
personalities, often vivid and delightful, always 
tender with the dew of the morning on them, but 
who will not allow a moment’s play to emotions 
which please but do not elevate ; who daily lives 
the glowing life of the actual, but also dies daily 
by its sacrifice in self-recollectedness on the altar 


not “of”, 
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of austere ideals. All this will you do, which we 
your forerunners have so failed to do ; and doing 
it you will be going before your flock on a road 
which is their road and where they can follow you, 
not coldly signalling them from a hermit’s cave on 
the crag. 


We were proposing to talk of the details of 
opportunity, but we have named very few. May 
not the rest be left to name themselves as the time 
needs them? Give the heart, and all is given. 
For, perhaps, that thought of giving the heart 
carries more value than its phrase, which by much 
use has become light coin. In your case it means 
giving your school a heart. Commonly we require 
the master to give his school a head, and we title 
him accordingly. Some schools have a head only, 
and yet seem to thrive ; certainly they are pros- 
perous businesses. But I think a school cannot 
really thrive without a heart as well. Some think 
it can ; and, if they are on a governing body and 
have to elect a headmaster, they go for light to 
Ecclesiasticus, their Foundation Day lesson, and pro- 
ceed to look out for such as did bear rule in their 
kingdoms (being the neighbour grammar schools), 
men renowned only for their power; or else for 
men wise and eloquent in their instructions, and 
such as recite verses in writing: for all, they say, 
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will be well with them, if the man they elect is a 
fine scholar, who can make shorts and longs, or else 
a practical man who can get pupils. But they are 
wrong, and all will not be well. The reason is, 
that a chief cannot produce good in his society 
except by the force of something better than the 
good. Order is not secured only by his being 
orderly, nor good sense by his being sensible. To 
achieve the practical there must somewhere be the 
ideal, to secure morality you need religion, and, to 
make a respectable multitude, give us a ruler who 
is a mystic. Now, sir, in your school there may 
be others besides yourself who could provide the 
heart by which it thrives ; but this will not suffice. 
If there be many such, still you must be Cor cor- 
dium there, or the life will be feeble and out of gear. 


There is but one Anima Mundi, and of your world: 


the soul must be you. 

Ah, then, what must you not be! For you can 
give the school no soul but that which first is yours. 
There, then, is your ofice—to win and keep a soul 
which you can give. The discharge of that office 
demands of you hours which stand on no time- 
table, acts not hinted at in the statutes under which 
you hold, self-disciplines not in any bond. To 
these I do not presume to give a closer name except 
in a shy parable. And this is spoken if I say (as 
in these pages has been said before) that your 
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station is at a certain ladder’s foot, of which the 
stairs climb starward, and it is on you first that 
the heaven-dwellers must descend, when they would 
visit your school and there take up their tabernacle. 
Have we landed after a long voyage in a 
commonplace, and one which no one can misre- 
present as a paradox? There was no need to 
rehearse this primal verity that the truest life of 
man comes to him down the star-ladder, and there- 
fore also the truest life in schools, which are a part 
of man. It will seem of no use to say this at all 
unless I can say it in terms more closely descrip- 
tive of that special life. The Divine comes down 
into all flesh, but yet it is variously limbed and 
complexioned with all the varieties of the human 
which it enters. How, then, and with what body 
does it come, when it enters this life of school ? 
Well, I would gladly have used more particu- 
larity, if I had known how. As it is, I must borrow 
help. There lie in my hands certain papers, form- 
ing what one may call the journal intime of a school- 
master, from which I will transcribe a passage. 
The character of the extract will, perhaps, lead my 
fellow-students of Plato to say that I am borrowing 
a method from that teacher of ours ; that my argu- 
ment has taken the wings of a myth, to fly away 
on them from a task of the inexpressible. But 
those who detect the debt are just those who will 
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understand the insolvency which justifies the loan, 
Here is the extract :-— 


One night in my middle working years, when lights 
were out and the close silent, I stole over to the chapel 
to cool my brain before sleeping. It was heated with 
wrestling thoughts about a grave question which must 
next day be decided. To tell the very truth, which I 
‘hardly told myself, I went there to seek an oracle; and, 
if that was superstition, still it must be set down to 
explain what follows. Now the chapel was not dark, 
for the moon was high, and in the window which fronted 
me where I was kneeling, though the richest tones were a 
dim russet, somewhat as the glass looks from outside in 
the daylight, I could read the shape of the St. Martin 
and his horse, and also, knowing them, the kmightly 
symbols in the trefoil over him. It was the window to 
Roland’s memory, the boy who died at Peshawur of the 
wounds the hill-men had given lim, before he could touch 
the Victoria Cross he won by bringing off his captain, 
I was meaning to think of my own sore question, but my 
yacked brain fell dreaming o* the boy; and a great pity 
wrung me, as I saw in my dream the vast brows of Indian 
hills and under them a lonely headstone touched by moon- 
shine, that let me vead upon tt the words ‘‘ twenty” and 
“for his country’: and then a pang of envy or of dis- 
content, as I thought ‘* How poor beside his are the dooms 
of us who taught him. For how beyond all valuing by 
mortal measures is that mysterious thing—Devotion! Is 
there anything else that ee life or even bring it 
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havmony, peace with itself? There is nothing. But, 
then, must a man, for this ennoblement, have stood in the 
firing line? Have not we who reared this gallant boy a 
share in his devotion? He ts true fruit, we think, of our 
husbandry. Frank, hardy, warm of heart, unboastful, 
strong in act, sparely furnished with knowledge except of 
how to die, holding ideas more as passion than as thought, 
he is, what those symbols say of him, the knight, the 
chivalrous of our altered times: and his window with 
those soldier emblems blazons the meaning of our work. 

“‘ We ave teachers of the life chivalrous, one of the lives 
into which the Christ is born. But men can teach only 
what they know, and if this life was his it must surely be 
ours too. Aye, aye, for us pastors of the school, Devotion 
lies neay at hand. We, too, are men under vows, vows 
not of the monk indeed, but of his spiritual brother, 
the knight. We are dedicate, monk and knight, to the 
cloister or the field, but dedicate. Qui laborat, orat— 
orat, laborat: these are but the pendulum’s to and fro. 
We of the field and the secularities, ave not, therefore, 
carnal, or are so by the fault of ourselves, not of our 
office. For us, too, there is devotion, and the vision of the 
Most High. Yea, the Lord is in this place of school, 
and how long we knew tt not! But this is none other 
than a house of God, and this is a gate of heaven.” 

And with that I felt as if something burned on my 
forehead, and lifting my eyes I saw a wonder. For 
before me on the stone which carries the Founder’s name 
lay a rosy flake, and above, between the window traceries, 
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there had alighted and hung a sudden bright shape, a 
shape figured like a Cup, but filled with a vivid, ruby 
flame. And with half my mind I knew that a shaft of 
the moon had struck past a buttress and smitten itself 
into the ved cloak which St. Martin is carving to the 
beggar ; but wholly awed I murmured, “The Grail / it 
ts the Grail that passes !”’ and there leapt up in my heart, 
like a tongue of flame off a stilled fire, a stave of prayer, 
a score of words (tf they were words, for I did not frame 
them), and among them this—‘‘ that I might see the 
Holy Grail”. Now what this petition meant I did not 
know then, and have never known since; but I took it 
for the oracle I had come to seek ; and in every hardest 
and every holiest moment from that night this stave of 
prayer springs up in my mind, and tt has been for mea 
lively oracle, however much it may seem a dumb. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OUR ROUND TABLE. 


In our last chapter we found it necessary to re- Col- 
member, that, in the art of being schoolmaster, jeanuee Chief 
there is not wholly the same account to be given 
of the chief and of his subordinates. We turned 
therefore to look at the former, and so far turned 
our back on the latter. But we are soon brought 
back to their company, for there are few or none 
among the cares of a headmaster more urgent than 
that care of which “colleagues” is the name. 
Now and again there are sparks enough to make 
visible the point of most friction in the life of 
masters, and sometimes, where men are less wise, 
to kindle the little blaze of letters to a morning 
paper, by the light of which a wider than the 
school public knows that a master’s troubles are 
not only about boys. ‘I should have a peaceful 
life enough,” said to me one whose life was not 
such, “if it were only the boys.”’ ‘ Difficulties 
with colleagues!” exclaimed another, when I 
alluded with that phrase to a new commander’s 
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experience, “there a/ways are difficulties with 
colleagues.”” That “always” is a miscount, but 
when you have corrected it, the cases are many 


enough to make one ask why they should be 


so many. Why is the relation of headmaster and 
colleague harder to fulfil than those of master and 
apprentice, banker and clerk, colonel and subaltern, 
rector and curate, and others whom civilisation 
has yoked together, not equally, in service? 
Partly because time has not yet settled these re- 
lations as it has settled others. No one thinks a 
colonel has a right to dismiss a company officer, 
and no one thinks of allowing the right of appeal 
against dismissal to an unhandy stable-boy. For 
these relations are old, and time has graven the 
code of them on a rock; while we have not 
written even in water the name of the bond be- 
tween headmaster and colleagues. 

Law, no doubt, is ready to interpret them, if 
only the wrangle will go far enough, but you will 
not find in the statute books the name of the re- 
lations on which they are to live together. There 
we figure, I believe, as a syndicate of licensed 
victuallers, providing mental instruction as part of 
the entertainment paid for, or, in the case of a day 
school, we rank, perhaps, with a playing company 
or a circus: in either case we are a set of persons, 
principal and subordinates, bound by contracts 
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enforceable at the law. But this is not illumina- 
tive. We want rules, not how to quarrel, but 
how to live. 

Nor do I discover the needed name in the ex- Existing 
ample of older groupings of men. We are not yma 
regiment, and we are not a ship, or where would *** 
be the chance of arguing, as we sometimes do? 
There is a shorter way in the Services. We are 
not a Chapter, for our chief is more than primus 
inter pares: nor a monastic order, for we have 
neither rule nor vows: nor bishop and clergy, 
since with us the Ordinary can exercise discipline, 
for there is no “ parson’s freehold”. The parish 
clergy seem to promise an analogy ; but, by the 
accident of the market, with us the rector need 
not be so deferential to his curates, who are less 
ready to change their home, and do not lightly 
speak of “ my first school,” as a man will of “ my 
first curacy”. No, none of these models will 
serve us: and I do not think we shall find a 
model at all, either in the present time or in the 
past. 

But happily there is a time which is neither 
past nor present, and, perhaps, not even future. 

Let us go thither for our model. It is the timeless 
time, to which belongs a group of gentlemen who A model 
formed a brotherhood under a military chief, and, Sania 
to symbolise an equality in privileges and duty, fed 
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daily at a Round Table in old Caerleon-upon-Usk. 
That time has indeed no more dates than Fairy- 
land ; but it is a time which is presupposed by 
that actual system of things human and verifiable, 
which, as we saw earlier, has given the law to our 
schools in the concerns of boy and master. The 
same system will give the law in the concerns of 
master and master : the bond of Chivalry will be 
our model. Only in this case it must be chivalry 
not as it was, but as it was to be, and as it was 
set forth once in the undated season when there 
was a blameless king. The code of that chivalry 
will define the right relations between chief and 
lieutenant in our order of schoolmasters. 

This proposition will be counted absurd ; and 
before we lay it out in detail we must try to show 
that it is fairly reasonable and worth attention. 

An Objecr I had better answer those objectors who are 

tion from : 

Oxford personally known to myself. There is first my 

House. old pupil of Oxford House, who repudiates Chivalry _ 
as a word of class and unchristian. It merely, 
says he, describes a supposed virtue of those who 
can afford a horse, and we should see this if we 
would render the word out of the foolish romance 
tongue into broad English “ horseyness”. I am 
tempted to reply to him that if the horse has had 
such power to uplift a man, still the man had first 
to mount him, and it took a man to do it; a 
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reflection which brings into view the truth that 
Chivalry is a form of human energy, and in that 
respect worthy to be admired. It isa kingdom 
which the strong take by storm, in one age by 
lifting their neighbour’s cattle, in our gentler age 
by boiling their household soap or directing their 
trading companies, and getting knighted for it, 
and begetting sons whom we masters can rear in 
that gentleness which the fathers won for them by 
their force. But I prefer to be not historical but 
business-like. If the persons capable of chivalry 
are a class, still we must, by mere rules of honest 
business, appoint them as masters. For we have 
decided that in our schools the gentle life is to be 
taught, and we must choose as teachers those who 
know the subject. To make boys gentle there 
has always been needed instruction by a gentleman. 
Depend upon it, Cheiron the centaur, tutor of 
Achilles, was from counter to tail a thoroughbred. 

But also I beg my friend to note that our chi- 
valry is a kingdom which can be entered on two 
feet and from Bethnal Green. All its rules could 
be practised in the board schools there. We are 
learning the art chivalrous in our schools, where 
the school period is longer, in order to transmit it 
to scholars whose time is more limited. It has 
come down already in our walls from the original 
ten thousand to the hundred thousand, and is 
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presently on its way to the million, like temperance 
and cricket. 

But I have to pass a harder door than the 
popular sympathies of Oxford House. Here is 
another old pupil of mine to be answered. He 
has become eminent by hardware, but is also an 
authority on education. For at Filingham he is 
the promoter of a new institution which he mystic- 
ally calls a Collegiate School (though he is less than 
other men a mystic), of which he once meant to be 
Resident Director, both to secure economy in the 
kitchen, and to safeguard the specific character of 
the religion there, which his prospectus defines to 
be ‘ Trinitarian Protestant”. Now this promoter 
says, with all his prestige as an educator, that my 
idea about chivalry is rubbish. He tells me that 
in education what we want is not sentiment, which, 
if he knows the market, is unnegotiable: it is 
“value” that we want : value given to the students 
from the teachers, and value to the headmaster 
from his young men. One of the functions of 
his Resident Director will be to see that a good 


His Lamp day’s work is done for the pay. The Lamp of 


of Busi- 
ness, 


Business—this is the light which he brings into 
education. Now what is chivalry worth? That 
is what he wants to know. And I have to answer 
sadly that Iam not a good man of business, and 
to estimate this asset in sterling coin is quite beyond 
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me. One could wish this were the case with 
chivalry only, but the same difficulty has often 
met me. For example, I never have been able 
to show that when a man compels you to go with 
him one mile, it is good posting business to go 
with him twain: or again, in a world where the 
commercial fault of too little giving, and too much 
taking, is no longer confined to Holland, that it 
is commercially more blessed to give than to 
receive. Yet looking at some undeniable good 
effects of the rule which enjoins these acts of 
indifferent business, I cannot despair of chivalry 
asa force. Sol propose to tell my old pupil that 
he is as right as possible in reminding us of the 
economic basis of schoolmastering ; that his Lamp 
of Business is an admirable illuminant, and if he 
will only take it and search out some dusky 
corners of our English house of education, as 
where the fees of two score pupils only buy the 
tuition of one score, then we will all pray for him, 
according to the formula of old Fuller, that his 
candle may never go out in a stink. But I shall 
also tell him that there is yet one more lamp in 
education, our homely little rush-light of chivalry, our Lan- 
a light shining in a dark. place just where the Chivalry. 
beams of business give out. For I have observed 
that in all the works of men there is a point at 
which that grand dynamic, Competition, loses 


which we 
retrim. 
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power, and beats in a vacuum where it stirs no vi- 
brations. Thus I have seen village pastors whose 
finest ministrations had no equivalent in their 
stipend or a patron’s favour, and poets whose 
publishers would have paid them more for the 
grammars they could have written than for the 
lyrics they preferred to write. And after these 
sacred names may I not speak of schoolmasters 
too, as men whose best work is that for which 
men do not pay them or promote them, being 
generally unaware of it, as for instance is my old 
pupil, with all his fine discernment in hardware? 
This best work they will see to do by the light of 
this old-fashioned lantern of ours. Let us trim it, 
and then judge. 

We must here remind ourselves how we under- 
stand Chivalry. For in our earlier chapter we 
merely assumed and did not prove our description 
of it, feeling that while we were treating only of 
boys (whom even my Bethnal Green pupil allows 
to be chivalrous, meaning that boys stick together 
and will not tell of one another) our readers would 
be ready to accept it; but now that we are talking 
of men and have got as it were to business, the 
assumption will not pass and we must make it good. 
But we will be very short indeed. Chivalry, then, 
began in energy, and meant practical success, of 
which once the chief line was war. But Timour 
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Khan had much practical success ; so we have to 
add Christianity to account for the difference be- 
tween him and Charlemagne. But still there is 
something wanting besides force and Christianity ; 
else how are we to distinguish a knight like Sir 
Philip Sidney from a knight like Sir Josiah Barrow, 
who made a fortune in railways and is also the 
best of churchwardens? That something was the 
quest of the beautiful, which every one sees to 
be essential in chivalry, when he remembers the 
knight’s grace of manners, artistic mode of fighting, 
handsome treatment of rivals, worship of woman, 
reverence for mysteries of the shrine. So we get 
the definition we made use of earlier, that Chivalry 
is the Fair Life lived Christianly. We make use of 
it again, but with this difference, that the chivalry 
which we apply as an interpreter to the affairs of 
master and master, shall be, not the historic code 
which was to direct our dealings with boys, but 
the spiritual code as we find it in the poets who 
tell of Arthur. It is the better one, by as much as 
ideas are always more true than history. 

Let us then consider how the Round-table 
chivalry can make the bond between the head- 
master and his associates. 

We recall the purpose of that association. The school not 
masters are all there to produce the fair and good ea 
life in a school, If it were otherwise, if their task SP: 
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were to produce in the scholars a knowledge of 
facts, then we should have no use for chivalry. 
Contract and Competition, strong goddesses, but 
very local, would be enough for us. Under their 
auspices we might see a most successful school, but 
a school which was a shop. ‘There, from shutter- 
opening to shutter-closing, the wares of knowledge 
would be exposed and sold as across a counter, the 
teacher’s duty would be the urbanity and promptness 
of a salesman, the pupil’s would be summed in the 
maxim of caveat emptor, and the policeman would 
stand by to maintain the form-discipline. The 
headmaster of the school would not be called a 
Pastor: he would be a Captain of Industry, and 
he might, without interference from those god- 
but a desses, be a “‘sweater”. However, the purpose 
shop for for which our masters are associated is not a 
eae knowledge but a life; and here is the point where 
our two divinities, Contract and Competition, im- 
movably pedestalled in the market-place, nod to 
us to go on without them. 
And, going on accordingly, we note that the 
work of making a life is not easy for our craftsmen, 
which and they will not execute it unless, besides working 
needs 
Unity in hard, they work well together. So our first 
Workers, question is, Does Chivalry make for unity? 
Chivalry There are those who make against unity, to wit, 


against 


the Trio, the old trio of World, Flesh and Devil. The 
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tactics of the first two are commended at least by 
their straightforwardness ; they need no unmasking. 
Like any other man, a master must live: that 
means, generally, he must fill his house with 
boarders. Todo so he must, perhaps, be a good the World 
master of a house (of a house, let us notice, not 
a class) ; but one of the two will whisper him that 
he had better be something else as well. For how 
is the public to know he is the best master on 
the staff, unless those who know tell them; and 
who knows it so well as he? Well, then, he must 
tell them ; but through others, who must be chiefly 
his own boys; and they, dull children, need their 
attention awakened ; and this can usefully be done 
by the patriotism of House, which is not the same as 
the patriotism of School. In their dulness, too, these 
boys will hardly be able to prove the superiority 
of house A and yet conceal the inferiority to it 
of houses B and C. That way temptation lies, and 
by it come divided aims. Our masters will be safe 
under temptation, I know, but not by the pro- 
vidence of Contract and Competition. 

The World has other temptations which dis- 
sociate us. There is the ambition, not to feather 
the nest, but to imp the wing for a flight 
higher. There is the*fret of money cares, which 
cuts the nerve of energy and of public spirit. 
There is envy or lust of power which intrigues 
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for eminence. But we will not pursue them: 
one stands for all. 

The Flesh? How can our bond fear this? 
There was a man who explained his disinclination 
to work when a boy; “ Work is pain, and none 
of my family ever liked pain”. There might be 
a schoolmaster from that family. Here the local 
goddesses of the market have a treaty of extradi- 
tion, by which the defaulter could be handed back 
to them for breach of contract. But he must be 
a young defaulter, and little rooted in the place. 
Besides the true industry is of the heart, and you 
really cannot sue a man at the law for not giving 
his heart to the place. 

Is that all? Are we sure no Round Table’s peace 
was ever broken by an enemy, better left unpro- 
claimed, who has crept in upon it from where 
among the flowers which old Greece reared— 
beauty, freedom, sensibility—she also nursed the 
snake? Hellas never died, in her good or in her 
evil, 

Then as for the third entity, I know how he 
is treated nowadays as neglectable; and I used 
myself to be perplexed as to what sins the rival 
pair had left for him. Just as we used, in days 
when Ethnology and I were young together, to 
give the Turanian race only the odds and ends of 
human kind, which were not claimed for the Aryan 
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and Semitic families, so we thought of Satan as 
even such a mere residuary legatee. Yet I have 
heard of things which persuade me that he has a 
real family of ill-doings. There are evils assailing 
our unity which are less convincingly traced back 
to either the region of sense or that of society, 
than to the whisper of a spirit of mischief, breathing 
where he listeth. Pride that will not follow 
another because he is another, and all the less if 
his way be excellent ; spite, that is a spite at truth 
for being true and at goodness because it is good ; 
half-gratuitous hypocrisies which seem worn as 
garments not for appearance’ sake, but for pure 
comfort ; treasons against the common life which 
are less a policy than a pastime :—either these things 
are an ugly dream of the friends who describe 
them to me, or what is called the old enemy must 
not be called the obsolete. 

And against this seasoned trio I am going toa Light- 
play off—Chivalry? My champion is thought to Cer 
be somewhat slenderly built for the work. 

Well I fancy I might persuade even one like my 
pupil of Filingham, considering his eminence in 
hardware, that the strength of steel is not measured 
by avoirdupois. Chivalry is stout enough for the 
task, provided it be, as we said was necessary, of 
the Round Table kind. 

For that Round Table is the same thing for 
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which in our boyhood we had another name. 
Then we used to say, and, perhaps, our boys still 
say it, that ‘‘ one gentleman is as good as another”. 
Plain nonsense, but more inspiriting to younger 
sons than much better sense could be. For it 
meant, though I did not make the observation at 
the time, that in the estate called the gentle each 
man counts for one, and no man for more than 
one: each has the freedom of the gentle community. 
It was indeed but an application of the old maxim 
that “‘ All men are equal,” which is even plainer 
nonsense, until you ponder it and perceive it means 
that each of us has a soul ; none of us more, none 
less, This latter has been the most inspiring doc- 
trine ever yet taught to human kind, and it will be 
strange if the doctrine of the Round Table, or 
“one gentleman as good as another,” is not strong 
for inspiritment, though it is among the impal- 
pables and must “do its spiriting gently”. 

Let us suppose our Round Table has been set 
up in the school of our dreams, and an order 
gathered round it. Every master has a seat at it, 
and counts for one. Even the King (for the 
roundest table must admit this one distinction) 
counts for one as knight, and when he counts for 
more, as the Grand Master of an order must, it is 
not for two or three that he counts, but for all ; 
he claims more than another only because he claims 
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it in name of the whole. Now see how, in chang- 
ing nothing, you have changed everything for the 
men of the Round Table. As before, they are 
pressed with anxiety for the hoard or the career ; 
as before, they depend, though under the law of 
free contract, on another man’s will for the per- 
manence of their tasks, and still more for the 
direction of them; as before, their tasks have 
monotony, weariness, and less dignity than they 
desire and perhaps deserve ; briefly, the restless 
Self in them craves as ever to be realised and girds 
at the bridle of circumstance. But something 
has happened which makes all different. It is 
that the restless Self has been—knighted. It has 
been recognised, admitted to the order, sworn to 
the vows, invested, privileged to a quest. It 
counts for one in the order, and one gentleman 
is as good as another. How that alters things ! which 
Perhaps the man’s hoard grows as slowly as ever eee 
but, where the heart is, there is treasure, and the '""® 
heart is now in the Cause: that puts a gladness 
in it, more than in the time when the corn and 
wine and oil increases of that college friend, who 
is a private adventurer in the school-keeping trade, 
but says he has given up “ education ’’ as a mis- 
take. Uncertainty and care are a burden still, but 
a burden lifted now, as with the threadbare village 
priest, by proud remembrance of a calling. Sub- 
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ordination is strict as before, but it does not 
humble, for it is the soldier’s subordination, whose 
officer’s order is his King’s. Dependence remains, 
but the word is not bound, the word of Know- 
ledge which has been given to us all, of interpre- 
tation, of exhortation, of edification of life: this 
passes free from desk to bench: the teacher’s 
personal self speaks to selves as personal, though 
it is the dull Third-form classroom which holds 
him and them: the scholars’ years are childish, 
and their wits, yet even the beautiful Apollo fed 
sheep beside the rivers, and for all that he was a 
god. Competition, grim Muse of Industry, haunts 
us still ; but she is transfigured and seems almost 
sister to Charity ; for where all in the ring are 
knights and the tilting is for practice in arms 
against the heathen, it is love of the brotherhood 
for which we win or we lose, and one can bear 
a fall for that. Tut! we might learn that much 
from the babes and sucklings of our Third form : 
for which of these does not know how to play the 
game not for his own hand but the school. 

Is the rule of our chivalry different for the 
lieutenants and the chief? Not a whit. Each 
counts for one, and the King for no more, except 
when he counts for all. From hence come wars 
and fightings among us, from the forgetting of 
this rule. For as I look back on forty years of 
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school history, and review its wars and revolutions, 
I am persuaded that it is not wrongs to the pocket, 
but wrongs to the pride, which oftenest wreck the 
peace of an Order. To believe that your chief 
takes himself for more than one, and you for less 
than one—there is the sting of subordination. It 
is not absolutism which envenoms, but contempt. 
Personal government may be criticised and de- 
plored ; it is not hated till it ignores the person- 
ality of a colleague. If the chief would always 
remember that his table is round, and one gentle- 
man at it as good as another; that not only are 
the masters for the school, but the school also for 
the masters ; that they are true part of the republic, 
no Outlanders to sweat for the public weal, not 
guide it, but citizens on whose loyal wills the State 
is built ; that in short his men,—not excepting the 
modest writing-master, where that embarrassed shade 
still lingers,—are each of them a man and a person 
in the commonwealth, and that the Head must 
work his work upon the school not dy him as 
a tool, but shrough him as a life; if, I say, the 
chief will be thus chivalrous, will his men ever be 
disloyal ? 

Hardly. And yet——. For I will not injureno 

Z Knights, 

a truth by overstrain, You cannot, some oneéno Ghi- 
said, have a republic in a land where there are Y*"% 
no republicans ; and you can maintain a Round 
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Table only where there are knights. If I were 
again consulted by that younger man whom in the 
last chapter we trusted with some of his elders’ 
experience, I would tell him something he does not 
expect to hear. It is, that not all men are good. 
This will shock him and sadly disconcert his 
generous plans, but it must not be kept back from 
him, Not all men are good. And the bad will 
become worse than themselves by his chivalrous 
treatment of them. ‘That was the case, if I read 
the story rightly, at Caerleon-upon-Usk ; it has 
been the case in other localities which are still on 
the map. What then? Your case, my friend, is 
nothing new. Truth was always a magnet that 
draws or else repels ; and chivalry exasperates the 
churl, And really his exasperation has some reason 
in it, for he had not had sin by falseness if your 
trust had not given the opportunity and, indeed, 
the provocation. When, then, you are indignant at 
the consequences of casting pearls, do not lock 
them up in despair, but tell yourself that you had 
not the eyes to perceive that what suited your poor 
colleague was plain barley grain, for which he is 
naturally enraged to have mistaken them. You 
ask too much of your chivalry, brother, if you 
think it is a Circe wand that can conjure back the 
man. But do not think, because it cannot do 
this, that it cannot do the rest. 
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It can do it. You and your like will prove me The Grail 


right. When I of late borrowed the private record 
of a brother of our profession, and spoke the name 
of our unavowed, our unforgotten quest, nothing 
was written there which was not true of lieutenant 
as of chief. The Grail, he would have said to us, 
knows not our ranks and titles: the vision of it is 
for all knights of our order, in first place or in 
lower : it is for eyes that see, under brows crowned 
or undistinguished ; for, as he would make the 
legend (and each of us may make it to suit his 
own need), Arthur, too, goes on the quest of the 
Grail. See it, then, you, and your men’s eyes will 
behold the glory: follow the vision, and doubt 
not your men will follow you. 


But here we must turn to hear what my critic 
from Oxford House is saying to us. It is that he 


is for all 
the Order. 


aI a 


has not a word against this sort of Chivalry, but, Oxford 
PB . ° > . . ouse 
that as far as there is any sense in this thing, it is Woeathie 


only Christianity, and we might have been straight- 
forward and called it by its right name. 

“ Hist! my dear fellow,” I must cry to him, “ be 
quiet.” You will scare my other friends right 
away. It is not every one who has your acuteness 
to perceive both that Chivalry is Christianity, and 
also that it is none the worse for that. When you 
address us, I surprise a look in our listeners’ eyes, 


Chivalry. 
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and I know they are set thinking of platforms and 
hired benches, of green baize and cocoanut matting 
and long tea-tables and ladies in bonnets behind 
urns, and many like things which are of great use 
in Christianising, but are not Christianity itself. 
Now I do heartily believe that Chivalry is Chris- 
tianity’s very self ; but to me that Christianity is 
none, which is not bodied forth in the actual 
matter and circumstance of the man’s proper life : 
and these poor masters, what do they know of 
platforms and urns? Give them a Christianity 
which can clothe itself in stuff gowns and cricket 
flannels, and they will receive it. That is not 
your kind of Christianity, but it is ours, and we 
call it Chivalry. And if there be a knight’s heart 
under the bachelor’s hood, the wearer is, perhaps, 
not far from the Kingdom which is preached by 
you. 
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CHAPTER IX; 
SOME KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


Tue present chapter will be easy to make, for it A Critic. 
is almost made already : I am to be not author 
“now, but editor. A letter of criticism on the last 
pages from my friend, the poet, to whom I had 
submitted them, shall be laid among my own 
papers, with the usual editor’s disclaimer of re- 
sponsibility. 
“Dear COMRADE IN ARMS, 
““T was so affected by your tractate on His Sky 
Chivalry that it cast me into a muse, which J°"° 
deepened into a trance, which became an ecstasy, 
and seemed to bear me away in an aerial pilgrimage, 
from which every now and then I dropped down, 
softly and with no injury, to earth ; sometimes 
among mellow towers by historic rivers, sometimes 
in enclosures of still unweathered masonry or vir- 
ginal brick ; and began to pace their quadrangles 
and cloisters, with persons of whom many were 
known to me in the body. Everywhere I was 
consumed by a desire like that of the old sea- 
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farer known to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, to find 
the man who must hear me, and to whom I must 
tell this secret of schoolmastering with which you 
had burdened my soul. In each spot I picked 
out unerringly the man among many to whom the 
truth had to be told. Now at my first descent I 
almost alighted upon the increasingly globular 
form of an acquaintance, a Fifth-form master, 
married and having nine children, of whom only 
one is in the Indian Civil Service, and two hold 
exhibitions at Cambridge ; so that ten more years, 
by which time Gerald, now entering the Junior 
School, will be in a bank, will find him emancipated 
from the service of his generation, and able to 
dream out his last decade in a small house at 
Leamington. When my arrival interrupted him, 
he was thinking (for he was thinking quite aloud) 
whether the butchers of the place could be ap- 
proached by the house masters with a memorial 
on the subject of their prices, and the discrepancy 
between them and current rates elsewhere. And 
when I said to him, ‘ Do you know that you are 
a knight of the Round Table?’ he looked at me 
with eyes of heavy and partial comprehension, and 
answered, ‘ Yes, the table: that is what I tell 
Mrs. Manison: it is the meat-bills we must re- 
trench : an extra halfpenny on mutton means six 
pounds a year’. Before I could clear up my 
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drift, I was away again, and had dropped on the 
gravel before a wire-drawn young man, with rather 
the air ot the Bank, in whom I somehow recognised 
the most recent ally of Dr. Foggins of the John 
Smithson College in Grimfield, and in particular 
the instructor of the Doctor in the new psychology 
of teaching. Something made me uncomfortable 
in opening my subject with this alert young man, 
who did nothing to put me more at my ease, but, 
after a tolerant audience, said : ‘I am to understand, A King. 
then, our King Arthur here will be Dr. Foggins,’ 
and went briskly away. Next, had I come down 
the chimney? for I was at the back of a gowned 
but unimpressive figure with something of de- 
precation expressed in the rearward lines of him: A weak 
who seemed to be engaged in thinking aloud in poeta 
front of three benches full of boys. Many of 
these boys were also thinking aloud, without more 
attention paid to them by the presiding personage 
than by them to him ; while others were asleep ; 
and two in the second bench supported between 
them an extemporised lay figure, a rude arrange- 
ment in bats and rugs, bearing as I imagine an 
impressionist resemblance to some absentee whom 
it personated. Feeling myself as free as any one 
else to express myself in the presence of this 
lecturer, I put my question again. He turned 
round, and the look he gave me (though he saw 
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me no plainer than he saw his pupils) haunts me 
still with the misery of it: the look of the hare, 
as he pauses to make the next double. For the 
time, however, I forgot it in the presence of the 
second master of Yareham Grammar School, who 
was addressing in his garden a knot of three col- 
A Modred. leagues, and describing the policy he had reluctantly 
adopted after this last crowning folly of the 
headmaster. He had taken a long lease of Thorn 
Hall, and the parents of forty of his boarders 
had promised to transfer their boys there. Now 
see to thine own house, O Yareham Grammar 
School! 
“‘ There was a constrained silence when he ended, 
and I could have got in my question here, but it 


The froze on my lips. After him I felt it almost a 
Knight 5 

ofthe refreshment when I ran up against poor snuffy old 
rere Maciver, who teaches the elementary chemistry in 


nance, a sort of charnel-house in the back purlieus of 
Chadford College, on ninety pounds a year and 
his dinner in the school-house hall. He has only a 
Berlin degree, as you remember, and never quite 
recovered the Germanisation he underwent in ob- 
taining it. His face was anxious when I met him, 
and I knew why. He was trying to see through 
the last device for his exploitation, which lay hid 
in the talk about reorganising the science classes, 
which Mr. Staffdriver had with him this morning : 
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it vexes him that he cannot see what the device is, 
and how Staffdriver’s pocket will gain by it; but 
there is one, he knows, and he knows, too, that his 
sly colleague, Jones, who is so careful about passing 
him the salt at dinner, has put the old oppressor 
up to it, just to spite Maciver. He would like to 
know who his enemy is! And so when I rapped 
out to him my question, ‘Do you know you are 
——?’ his eye shot fire, and I could see there was 
pugnacity enough there to make him a knight 
twice over; but the next moment I was much 
ashamed of myself, when he said in his thick, 
jerky utterance that ‘No gentleman would make 
a joke of a man because he was poor and hadn’t 
an Oxford degree’: and he brushed past me, 
while I breathed a soft malediction on you for 
sending me round the world with your fool’s 
question, 

‘Whether it was this rebuff which had dis-A stu- 
heartened me or something in the look of the ue 
man’s room, I do not know, but I simply could 
not put your question under the Burne-Jones re- 
productions on Norman-Brown’s wall. He was 
reading the Jdy//s in his arm-chair as I entered, 
and I was certain that he would embrace your 
notion with a fervour of adhesion, for something 
like it is to him the beginning, middle, and end 


of schoolmastering ; but it was just this prospect 
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which made me feel qualmy, when I remembered 
that his combination of sentiment and idleness was 
a kind or dry-rot in Castle Airton, where no one 
could imagine how the Head was so taken in. So 
I closed the door on him unobserved, and went 
down the stairs, saying to myself that all these 
were assistant masters, and, from the youth of many 
of them and other circumstances, the thing you 
mean had never come before them. So I would 
get me to the great men, their chiefs, and ask 
them. They will assuredly know about chivalry, 
and what a bond it is between chief and men. 
Well, my dream or aerial rapture did not break, 
and I was through a baize door and in presence 
The of the lamp-lit spectacles of Joseph Clarkson, 
write D.D., whose table was heavily strewed with many- 
Tables columned sheets, and I could hardly find the heart 
to interrupt him, knowing what the night’s labour 
was. For the monthly report to the governors, 
those educational enthusiasts of the Candlestick 
Makers Company, is nearly due, and there is a 
nightmare of infinite mark-schedules to be digested 
for the inspection ot those magnates, of whom 
Clarkson’s butler discerningly remarked to the 
school porter, ‘ Perhaps they does know the right 
way uppards ot master’s sheddels, but it they 
does, it’s as much as they does’. For, indeed, why 
should they know even as much as the right way 
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up of a schedule, when their only purpose is to 
lade with thick clay the headmaster of the Candle- 
stick-Makers School, and make him serve with 
rigour, that it may be plain who is king in Egypt. 
At last, between the rustle of the sheets, I said, 
with a conscious lack of conviction, ‘ Joseph 
Clarkson, you are of course aware that you are 
the head of an order of the Round Table’. 
‘Eh! what?’ he rejoined, looking up: and then, 

as he pulled himself together, there came into 
those eyes, dimmed with many figures, a sad 
twinkle of the gaiety we knew in him in the 
days before he went down into Egypt, and he 
went on, ‘ Why, old fellow, I serve a good many 
tables here, as you may see for yourself, and I 
don’t think I have time to take on another of 
the shape you mention’. I thought myself he 
would not have the time for it, and consider- 
ately took my leave; and was presently let in 

at the front door of a gentleman with manners 
of engaging friendliness, whose welcome seemed to A Knight 
suffer from shock when I explained that I was es 
member of his own profession, and had not come™® 
to inquire about his school’s arrangements and 
fees, but to learn his views on the applicability of 
Chivalry to the life of his colleagues and himself. 
My intuition told me that this was not a side of 


his life to which circumstances allowed him to give 
ice) 
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full attention. When the balance of a living profit 
is nicely poised, and five pupils too few or half a 
teacher too many means a disastrous dip of the 
scale, what time can the harassed manager spare for 
it from the toil of keeping salaries down and parents 
pleased? Where love flies out at the window, will 
not Chivalry, that leisurely and spacious thing, be 
hustled and crowded out by economic care in the 
doorway? Perhaps this gentleman found time 
for both, as I do think some people do, but I was 
so much afraid of embarrassing him that I gave 
my question a perfunctory tone, and, without let- 
ting him answer, praised the charming situation of 
his school until I got upon the wing again. At 
my next descent I got no farther than the gate 
of the avenue, because I overheard the parting of 
two young masters who strolled up together, and 
one of whom was mounting a trap for the station. 
‘See you in Norway, then, on the 3rd,’ said he on 
the ground ; ‘ Yes, old man, and a good time for 
us there! But, mind you, it’s a bargain: half a 
crown every time you mention this hole in the 
holidays, and five bob if you ever once name 
Grindem.’ Grindem! I thought to myself. Why 
the doctor’s name here is Grindham ; if it’s he 
these young people mean, I don’t think I have 
been given the true address of the Round Table. 
So I turned on my heel, and was borne through 
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some experiences which are fainter in my memory. 

I recall, however, a study which I shuffled out of 

rather lamely, because I felt sure I had got by 

error into one of the Government departments, 
possibly your friend Codicle’s chambers, for the 

place seemed to crawl with red tape; and when«Thevery 
the man behind the desk, with a face of an iron and jus of 
engine-turned expressionlessness, asked my busi-hine-” 
ness, I at first thought it was the clock on the wall 

that spoke. Also at another place I was jostled 

by a mob of gowns pouring through a passage, and 

some one said in his beard ‘ Here endeth the First The First 
Masters’ Meeting’: then through'an open door Meeting. 
at the passage end I heard the chief say, ‘ Yes, 

once of this is enough,’ and he shut tight his 
blotting-pad, ‘ Once ! ’ 


‘“‘ After which I suppose I must again have come 
down a chimney, for I was on the hearthrug and 
present at an interview where my witness was not 
asked. Both were pale at the lips, and one of 
them was breaking a silence with, ‘Very well ; two 
then I shall appeal: it is my right’. And the *™8* 
other, five years his elder, said, ‘ Your right : not 
your interest. I shall have to tell the governors 
you were a mischief here.’ 

““¢And my friends will have to tell the public 
you were jealous of me.’ 


The 


Traveller’s 


Views. 
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““« They won’t believe it ; it is too stale a story.’ 

««¢ Well, how about the Johnson case? That is 
a story which will do the school no good.’ 

“<< Tf you are mean enough to hurt it.’ 

«Tf you are heartless enough to spoil my pros- 
pects.’ 

««¢ This is a matter of business.’ 

“« You didn’t call it a matter of business when 
you tempted me away from Addingford.’ 

““¢Tt is either you or the school.’ 

““«T don’t believe it. It is you or I. Excuse 
me if I choose myself.’ 

“«But Chivalry, gentlemen,’ I gasped, ‘good 
heavens, how about Chivalry?’ 

“Neither of them turned, but they were silent 
quite a while, as if something had struck them. 
Yet, perhaps, they had only heard the Doctor’s man 
shuffle to the door. Then the Doctor said, ‘ We 
don’t want anything, Thomas,’ and I slipped 
round Thomas’s coal scuttle and drew breath on 
the staircase. 

““My airy pilgrimage had been a circuit, for it 
ended where it started, in my arm-chair. I picked 
up from the floor your chapter on chivalry in the 
school, and asked myself how this writer’s nostrum 
touched our maladies. First of all my Grand 
Tour left on me the lesson that, unless my sky- 


pilot had been a very knavish imp, delighting to 
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drop me everywhere into unfavourable company, 
our folk of the school must be a somewhat un- 
chivalrous lot: and I think with you we cannot 
have a Round Table where there are no knights, 
or not enough to support such a luxury. But, 
besides this general discouragement, my _ travels 
showed me several practical problems, and _ these 
of common occurrence, such as those of superan- 
nuation, dismissal, appeal, despotism, upon which 
I cannot find that Chivalry has any say. Yet to 
give the go-by to these is rather like writing on 
the shepherd of ‘the flock of war’ and forgetting 
to tell him what to do when, in action, his men 
waste their powder, or don’t like coming along 
from behind a wall. Please do not be hurt that 
I point out some holes in this panoply, this whole 
armour of our Pastor’s warfare, which you offer 
us in Chivalry. It is a very handsome turn-out, 
and you have rubbed it up nicely, but it isn’t a 
panoply yet: there are gaps in your armour over 
most vulnerable parts, and I am not sure your 
blade will cut when it is most wanted. Do not 
be angry with me then if I subscribe myself 
“ Yours, still to seek, 
“THe Oruer Pastor.” 

I append an editorial footnote. Editorial. 

Who made me a judge or a divider in such 
matters? These which you name are problems of 
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deep interest (as I suppose the disputed will was 
to the preoccupied man who was thus rebuffed), 
and all of us would like to know what is the right 
solution ; but these problems are not in my scope. 
There are other problems also in the school on 
which some of our number desire light even with 
more earnestness, as the relative value of a classical 
and a modern curriculum, the use of examination, 
the way to assign marks justly, and whether the 
rod be an evil or a good; but these topics, how- 
ever sacred, I have not dealt with, lest any one 
should say, here is a new treatise on education. 
Just so, if I were to go aside to discuss the laws 
of contract in our profession, the time-limit of 
efficiency in a master, and the best constitutional 
checks in the school monarchy, I should be going 
where I am not sent. 

Then where is the use of my specific for school 
troubles, Chivalry? 

Go and ask in Bethnal Green. My pupil who 
knows that neighbourhood has been telling us that 
this Chivalry is only Christianity after all; and, 
though with his usual violence he came out with 
it too soon, he was quite right as to the fact. 
Now in Bethnal Green and many adjoining neigh- 
bourhoods they have some warm questions, as | 
understand from him, about the just wage of 
handicraftsmen, and the proper number of working 
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hours ; yet, when I search the Gospels, there is no 
prescription of an eight-hours’ day, nor is the 
“living wage” specified ; neither in the later books 
can | find anything more relevant than “ Art thou 
called being a servant, care not for it; but if thou 
mayest be made free, use it rather’; and even 
over this interpreters are not agreed. Yet if you 
were to go and bluntly tell my Oxford House 
pupil that his Christianity was no use in labour 
disputes, I could not answer for your safety. 
Properly approached, he would, I imagine, answer 
that there is a thing called Economic Law (as he 
at times explains, with varying success, to artisans 
of the Green) which settles these things in outline, 
very injudiciously for the most part and to the 
just discontent of labourers, and only by much 
help from the Trades Union secretaries, but still 
settles them, because no one else knows how. 
What good, then, is his Christianity? It is the 
Divinity which shapes the ends which Economy 
can only rough-hew. For Economy has built the 
mill, and mustered the crowd at the door, and 
written the wage-book against Saturday, and kept 
the mill-owner at his correspondence desk ; but 
the place is no nobler than an ant hill, until Chris- 
tianity has looked in at the doors and shown the 
owner how to make his swarm into a human 
polity, with a public good for the final mark of 
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the work, and a community pride to animate the 
workers, and personal friendship flowing along the 
channels of discipline, and building near the hall 
of labour the church, gymnasium and club-room. 

And I mean to stand behind my pupil and use 
his shield. Just so is it with our problems in the 
school. Economic law must pronounce when a 
man should leave the service, and whether the 
public interest demands that a headmaster should 
be a ship’s-captain or only a president. Perhaps 
like another I have my own opinion as to what 
this pronouncement is, and could venture to say 
how many years of service or how much investment 
in the school property should qualify a subordinate 
for the right of appeal from discharge; and it 
appears to me that I Aave provided a check on 
the autocracy of his chief ; but these questions are 
for actuaries and constitutional lawyers, not for 
me. Like my pupil I admit that Economy must 
do much before my gospel can do anything. But 
when Economy has built a school-house, induced a 
band of gentlemen to earn their bachelor’s gown 
and to do thirty hours of teaching a week, and 
put at their head a man with a free hand and 
the costs to pay if it proves a clumsy one, still the 
place is nothing but a factory of knowledge, the 
article known to commerce, until Chivalry looks 
in there and spreads the Round Table. But when 
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she does so, then the dead thing lives. She has 
told them what the school is, and what master is 
to master. On the bleak desert of industry and 
contract it is the breath of a spring, on the grim 
loom and engine it is the touch of a glory, on the 
drilled and well-appointed army,it 1s the spark of 
devotion which 1s victory. The dead thing lives : 


and for solving problems is there anything like 
Life? 


154 


CHAPTER X. 


THE PARENT, A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN 
EDUCATION. 


Ata Con- “ THREE and a half hours’ talk about educating 


ference of 


Educators.the boys! And no one could have been more 


exhaustive on that Chair of Pedagogy than our 
friend from the College of Preceptors : he made 
me almost think I was in Germany, and altogether 
wish I was. But who has said a word on the crux 
of the whole matter? ”’ 

He paused to unload his cigar ash, and the 
smoking-room of the Conference was silent, leaving 
him to name the crux. 

“Yes, they will give us no rest till they get 
that Chair, and a Minister of Education, and com- 
pulsory registering ; but they have not even begun 
to agitate for a bill to educate parents. It is 
preposterous ! ” 

And still the smoking-room affected no desire 
to readjust the cart and horse, or even to ascertain 
their owner. 

“ Parents. How are we to teach the boys till 
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their fathers are wiser? Education questions are 
argued as if a boy were a Thing-in-itself, when he 
is only half a thing, the parent being the rest of 
him. You can’t educate the half thing and ignore 
the other half. Drop that Chair and Sea e say Educate 
I, and let us up and educate the Parent.” ee ad 
“Why, yes, if you are asking me,” came an 
answer now, in a drier voice, from the deepest 
of the arm-chairs, “I am doing it. But you 
must give a fellow time. The Parent must be 
caught young. I am educating him in my class- This 
rooms. Those boys of mine will be very decent Bore 
fathers. Their own fathers heaven must help Gees 
they are too much for me.” 
“Then their sons will be so. You, sir, are 
attempting the reduction of the fort of Mansoul, 
and have never yet invested it. Consequently, it 
is being re-enforced with succours from the rear, 
which will mock your assault. The parent is 
pouring in to it all the munitions of resistance— 
money, food, counsels of defence, promises of 
relief. ‘Never mind the old man,’ he is saying ; 
‘hold on, my boy, I’m coming—or anyway you 
are soon coming to me again. You are sixteen 
next Wednesday, and may cash this cheque that 
morning : and two years hence we'll have you 
at the bank, and then it’s good-bye to that Greek 


rubbish, and a morning pipe for you in twelve 


or old. 
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months out of the dozen.’ That is the voice of 
the parent, or at least that is how it reaches the 
boy’s ears. Believe me, sir, we cannot leave that 
parent alone: we must catch him at any age and 
train him.” 

“This is your light-heartedness,” replied the 
deep arm-chair. ‘Twenty-four hours are my 
day ; the man’s son requires already all I can spare 
of these, and you ask me to take on the Parent.”’ 

“My friend, I am for lightening your task. 
This Parent is a load on your back at present: 
you carry his frailties as well as his son’s. I 
would set him down on his feet, and insist on his 
lending a shoulder to help you carry his offspring.” 

“That must be from Atsop. Let the parable 
move on, then.” 

“Well, if I may shift the scenes of my fable. 
Please, then, figure to yourself that one morning 
your benches are filled, not with the accustomed 
heads, flaxen, black, curly and, perhaps, towsy, 
but with heads grizzled, grey, and possibly unfur- 
nished in any shade. It is the older generation 
which for once has pushed the younger from their 
stools. The Fathers are come to class: this is 
your hour, make use of it. What can you tell 
them to do which they have left undone?” 

‘‘T shall tell them to go home and keep there, 
out of my way and their sons’, All I want of them 
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is to leave their boys at the school-house door till 
I return them.” 

“Exactly, and it is kind of you to be so frank. 
But you sadly lack ambition. That grizzle-headed 
man is a portion of some flaxen-headed youngster’s 
existence, a province of his character, a chief strand 
in his line of destiny. And you really propose to 
abandon all this as unconquerable? It is a weak 
disabling of thyself. Come, what will you teach 
your big scholars? ” 

“No, it is you who keep the time-table for 
Fathers somewhere about you. Let us have it.” 

“Well, I have some idea for a Father’s cur- Their Cur- 
riculum at any rate. You have to teach your pupil aac 
the art of being a parent. He is a more docile 
pupil than it pleases you to think him. He has 
for years past been told that the schoolmaster is 
the ‘ professional parent,’ and himself therefore the 
amateur. And a conscious one he is, believe me, not 
unready to learn his art from an expert in it. Under 
the bold front of the successful man of business, is a 
haunting fear that perhaps he understands educa- 
tion less well than the man, to whom for the 
practice of it he pays a hundred guineas. Well, 
then, the particulars of this art of being parent. 
What is he expected to do for his boy? To start 
with, he might teach him some Self-control ; for 
this, like the violin, must be begun early : food and 
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play and money and one or two more things are 
the media for its exercise; and the father who 
says nothing when his son comes down to break- 
fast at half-past ten, and who, if he no longer fills 
the cup ‘to make the boy’s head,’ fills the hardly 
more salutary pipe, is not teaching this subject 
well. And there is Subordination. Tell him it 
will be a hardship for his son to leave a house 
where he has had a mother for his personal servant, 
and go to a school where he will himself be fag to 
a three years’ senior. And there are Good Manners. 
Now when there are so many girls, as well as 
women, whom to know is a liberal education, it 
seems a waste of a good opportunity to let a boy’s 
sisters be only the practice-butt of his rudenesses. 
There is Religion, too, and some time is lost if 
his boy comes to school thinking it is rubbish, 
or anyway the fad of a master or a mother, and 
a thing the governor doesn’t go in for. In a 
second rank public spirit claims attention. Why 
should a boy be proud of his school’s honour and 
not proud of his* family’s? But this the master 
cannot teach at an advantage. And while on this 
topic you might go farther and recommend that 
some of the nobler ambitions might be taught in 
their rudiments. This will lead to the suggestion 
that the son’s ambition may sometimes transcend 
the bounds of the family experience, aiming at 
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higher things than ‘were good enough for his old 

father, and chanting a verse out of Homer about 

being ‘far better than our sires’, And _ here 

there may be sounds of restiveness in some quarter 

of your class, but you will as usual check all that 

with half a lift of the eyebrow.” 

- “It’s a grand curriculum,” admitted Number The Difi- 
culties of 

Two, “and if you really have got the time-table theirTime- 

as well, I'll begin to admire. But I don’t see ‘le 

where the lesson hours are to come from. I can- 

not myself work for much more than a third of 

one revolution of this bustling planet, and those 

eight hours are wanted by my new pupil’s son. 

No, he must be content with the crumbs that fall 

from the children’s table, pick up better methods 

by noting at term’s end how his son thrives under 

mine, develop a hint in my break-up speech, buy 

my little book on education or volume of school 

sermons, Besides But, look here, it is half- 

past two and the first motion this afternoon is 

mine. You'll excuse me if I send away your class 

of grey-beards for the present.” 


So he went, and the other three followed. But There are 
I was left musing on that class of grey-beards. dee 
And presently I exclaimed, “A class, forsooth ! ” es 
A class, and pupils at six different standards in it! 


As if he were Greek Professor at Craigiemuir ! 
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That is our schoolmasters all over, when they get 
on what they call “the Parent”. There is no 
such thing as the Parent. There are parents 
certainly ; and, as I said, they are in all the six 
standards, and my friend there thought he could 
teach them in aclass. And I suppose the same 
instruction which will be the milk for that babe 
Cruncham the paper-miller, who was raised at a 
board school, will also be the strong meat for 
General Sir Guy Montgomery, who, according to 
the Peerage, was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, and for the Dean of Winterley, late 
Headmaster of Avonborough : and I suppose we 
shall have side by side on the same bench my 
neighbour Stocks, who is so tired with having to 
be a bull on ’Change all the week, that he must 
leave the wife to manage about the schoolmaster 
and the dentist, and my college friend Wiseman- 
Smith, who reads Herbert Spencer on the care 
of the young all day, and all night dreams that 
not the best is being done for ‘Eustace: and I 
suppose it would not seem odd to be dictating 
notes on the beauty of the relation between tutor 
and parent to Merivale, Q.C., on my right hand, 
who is my chosen counsellor at any rub, and to 
Bounce on my left who threatened me with his 
lawyer. A class, indeed! The wise in father- 
hood and the foolish, the chivalrous and the vulgar, 
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Greek and barbarian, the man with ideals and the 
man with moneybags, the careless and the prey of 
cares, the hungerer after his children’s good and the 
hungerer after “ value,” those who know their boys 
as well even as we masters, or know them better 
(yes, that too), or do not know them at all, these 
to be brought up at your feet together! How we 
have betrayed ourselves! This is what has come 
of that light way we masters permit ourselves, in 
the joyous, vainglorious days when fatherhood is How 
a word to us and not an experience, of summarising ‘fae ae 
the estate of parent, as if any dictionary had the*out 
noun of multitude which can also name so many 
varieties. How many eloquent characterisations, 
heard in common-rooms, of the schoolmaster’s 
secular foe would be shorn of meaning, if it had 
been perceived that you cannot discourse of the 
Parent as you could of the tiger or the camel: 
his natural history is too complex. Perhaps if we 
had been less slow to discover that the species Boy 
has its individuals, who differ and cannot with 
profit be grouped so massively as our custom was, 
we might have learnt by now that to the eye of 
the true shepherd the parents of a flock are as 
distinguishable as is the flock. 

But, however, though I object to Number 
One’s class, I agree that we ought to educate 


the parents. Number Two, who wants them to 
II 
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leave their boys at his school-house door, as a 
spinner or a tanner might leave fabrics at a shop 
to be made into saddle or silk-purse according 
to the raw material, and nothing to pass the 
counter except the finished piece of goods and 
the price, is wholly in the wrong. He does not, 
indeed, desire a world of masters and pupils and 
no other sorts, like that splenetic and dyslogistic 
educationist who, when some new instance of folly 
in the home had been laid bare in common-room, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Parents have no business to have 
children!’’ But still he demands, I think, an 
abstractness in things which is not obtainable : 
Nature has ruled otherwise. You cannot, as Num- 
ber One perceives, put asunder child and sire at 
the school-house door, make what rules you please : 
the progeny smuggles in the progenitor at once in 
his blood and his brain, and every holiday recruits 
the influence. You cannot have the buyer and 
seller relation which contents the law: you must 
accept that which Nature dictates. What is that ? 
Co-trus. It is the relation of joint fiduciaries : you two are 
Gat co-trustees of a soul. The father has co-opted 
you into the trust, and very likely he intends for 
the time to be the sleeping partner. Whether he 
intends it or no, that will mainly be the fact, for 
only you are the partner on the spot and operating, 
Will you let him sleep? The business may appear 
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to suffer little from his slumbers at present. Still 
he will be in the office chair during your holidays. 
And then there is the remainder of his son’s life 
to consider. For how will he fulfil his office of 
sole trustee when your partnership is dissolved by 
the boy’s eighteenth birthday, if meanwhile he 
has lost his touch on the affairs? Ah! there we 
put our finger on the blot, as some will call it, of 
the Public School system, the separation of the son 
from the mind of the family. We will not agree 
with these critics that the system is therefore un- 
natural; for the true nature of anything is, if the 
Greek was right, that condition to which it can 
grow ; and we believe a boy can grow to more in 
our school than in his home. The master has not 
really superseded the parent ; his training has been 
only superadded to the other’s, as is clear if we 
remember that, until the Public School was fully 
discovered, the home used to part with the boy, 
at the same soft age at which it now sends him 
there, for the less careful school of the university 
or the world. The Public School is not against 
nature ; but it may become so unless it keeps its 
eye on nature. Nature did plan that the family 
should be the child’s guide, while he needs guid- 
ance ; and, therefore, when the master takes on the 
family’s responsibilities, he takes among them this, 
of enabling the family to resume the charge when 
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it must. A father may not part with his right 
and power over the after-school years ; and the 
interim holder of his rights, the master, may not 
alienate this one. There is, however, real danger 
of our doing it, of our rendering back the child 
made, even by the good things our rule has done 
in him, intractable to his first and last ruler. We 
must not do it. People had once a disagreeable 
name for us——pedagogues. We do not stand it 
any longer (though the less humorous men of our 
profession are anxious to found Chairs of Pedagogy) ; 
but let us for the moment embrace that scandal of 
a name, to remind ourselves that, on a truer ety- 
mology than the popular one, we are, indeed, peda- 
gogues ; we do lead the child from home to school, 
and—we must lead him back again from school to 
home. We must restore him not, indeed, where 
the parent left him, but at least where he can over- 
take him. 

That means, as Number One told us, that we 


to educate must up and educate the father. While we are 


him for 
Acting 
Partner. 


training his boy, we must continue the training of 
himself to be a parent, we must keep his hand in 
by the needful exercises. But how we have come 
around! For we set out to educate him in the 
fear that he would spoil the boy for us, and now 
we are educating him lest we spoil the boy for 
him. Well, he is our pupil either way, and we 
will try to be his master. 
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Very hard it is. For he has not his boy’sA Night- 

openness of mind or humility, though, if a learner Pater 
at all, he is a learner more in earnest. Then he 
is free to come to class or to stay away ; in fact 
it is a night-school in which we teach him, where 
there is no discipline for truancy, idleness, or 
inattention, and the scholar can take his own 
discharge when he pleases. Also, he comes to it 
from work in his own fields, tired, and so do we. 
Nor can we be sharp with him, for in other 
hours we have to do business with him; and, if 
hurt, he can injure us, so to say, in the parish. It 
is hard, but schoolmasters are, almost by force of 
the term, brave men, and are pledged to be 
examples of enduring hardness. 

The first step is that you and he should know Get to 
one the other. From his boy’s very start, if sata 
possible. While he is only a signature to you, 
and you are to him only a typical figure of school- 
master, very probably a burlesque one, as like 
yourself as Punch’s John Bull to an Englishman, 
you cannot really communicate with him, you can 
at best do business. Even this may miscarry 
needlessly. He writes in the second term to 
remark curtly on the unexplained waste of shoe- 
leather, and you picture him as the gnarled tyrant 
of a shipping-office, who needs a lesson on the 
difference between clerks and ex-Fellows. Then, 
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if in your hot youth you have given this lesson, 
you are sorry for it when there rings at the door 
one day a cosy old gentleman, the very man for 
an after-lunch pipe on the garden seat. Nothing 
apropos des bottes passes between you then, and 
nothing need have passed, you see. Well, but 
your encounter might have been about the boy’s 
morals, not his boot-leather ; and still you would 
have dealt together as maladroitly, and to more 
mischief. Make him, then, bring his son to school 
or visit him at the month’s end: a flood of 
mutual interpretation pours in a hand-shake, and 
a lake of ink is saved. 

and so This secured, and each known to the other by 

relieve the é : : 

Post-bag. face, your future instructions will have all the 
precious advantage which the lecture has over the 
printed page. In impressiveness, I mean ; but I 
might have said also in compendiousness. What 
had to be told in a letter can now be told briefly : 
the text will suffice without prolegomena and a 
three-quarter page of commentary. The meaning 
of this is vast; it means that free correspondence 
with parents is now feasible. There was once a 
schoolmaster so careless of his brethren’s peace as 
to print in a leading monthly a conjuration to 
parents to “‘bombard the schoolmaster with letters”’. 
Why, then, let Briareus have my study chair ! 
What, had he never observed that for an honest 
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worker one thing done is another left undone, and 
that I cannot at the same moment be schooling a 
man’s son, and also explaining my method of it 
in a difficult letter? Dear ex-artillerist of Bombay, 
spare me this. Send in a range-finder, and wel- 
come ; but pitching shells into my lines only by 
way of keeping me lively, will not make me work, 
but run to cover. 

No, let us trust Circumstance to provide the Trust Cir- 
ways and moments of a parent’s schooling. There tae 
is a secret correspondence between that scholar’s?*™'% 
educational needs and the teacher’s time and 
strength : let this temper the wind to the bared 
nerve of a taxed schoolmaster. To begin with, 
there is an opportunity of doing anything with the 
parent only at the times when there is an oppor- 
tunity of doing something with his boy. But this 
latter does not occur often and with periodicity ; 
does not happen weekly, monthly, or even for 
certain once a term. The seed grows while men 
sleep, as well as the tare, and would not grow the 
faster if they were awake. To wait for crisis 
and emergency, for buddings, ripenings, storms, 
blightings is not neglect, but wise husbandry. 
Again, if there is no uniformity of need between 
the stages of the several life, neither is there 
uniformity between life and life. Here is an 
electric youngster who keeps us on the bright 
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watch for sparks, but here is another whose pulse 
beats like old Time’s: for months together he 
will ask little more attention of you than the 
clock on a shelf ; indeed he is almost self-winding, 
and if now and again you tighten his mechanism 
by a touch on the regulator you have done all 
he needs. Ah! no, not all. Truth and Duty 
forgive me! For humanity is life, not clock- 
work, and towards these seeming automata there 
is a duty of inspiration easily forgotten. But 
that is for another story ; and meanwhile who 
doubts that a clock needs less watching than a 
dynamo, and you can spare letters over the one 
boy that you may spend them over the other? 
Human Spared they must be, that spent they may be. 
Minis We are so finite. Often, indeed, the dream will cross 
the Pastor’s mind of a ministry of tendance which 
should be full and exhaust all opportunity, should 
take into his hands the life of all his charges and 
all the life of each, which should be like a brooding 
Providence to note and understand, in each hour 
of each of them, the development or arrest, the 
peril, the want, or the opportunity, and be instant 
with remedy or counsel; which should enable the 
parent to the same intimacy and wakefulness of 
knowledge, and power of wise influence, so that no 
human means of grace shall fail the life we are 
fashioning. What might not come to be, could 
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this be done! For the garden of souls a soil and 
climate changed, new heaven and new earth! 

And the dream suddenly breaks, because you 
remember that, even as things are, the back of 
you aches and the brain ticks loud when the lights 
are out in your dormitories. You have limits and 
the task of souls has none. They say that, if you 
would step into the infinite, you have but to go 
within the finite on all sides. Certainly on this 
side is it so. Try it. Put Virgil and Plato on 
the shelf, leave all your letters to the secretary 
except those of counsel, toss over every detail 
which is indifferent to morals to a chief of the 
staff, despoil your term-time of all other business, 
and your holiday of its Muse, and then you will 
have some hours in which you can go as a trainer 
of character rather farther within the finite,—to 
discover at your walk’s end another Infinite beyond. 
But you cannot sacrifice these things? No, and which are 
you must not: some of them are the best tools of Helps 
your ministry. Accept your limits, and do not 
even sigh over them, remembering that God makes 
the big families as well as the only child, and yet 
somehow the parcelled parental care has raised 
plants as thriving, as where the pruning and the 
watering were all for one. Nay, be content to do 
as Providence itself does with its nurslings, work 
on them through an order of things, with the 
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touch direct on them only here and there, and 
where in the long lane comes the cross-road and 
the doubt. 

But that which limits your immediate care of a 
boy limits also your mediate. You cannot tell the 
parent all that passes in his son, and you need not ; 
for he could not use it all, or could not use it for 
good. For him, as for you, it is very likely that 
the line which Circumstance, that wise goddess, 
draws between possible and impossible is the line 
also between helpfulness and fuss. Follow the in- 
dication : speak when there is something to be said. 

This is just what you already do, you tell me. 
Why, how else? That is how all theorising ends, 
in telling us spaciously what we practised already. 
I remember an essay on gastronomics, very philo- 
sophic, and pointing its philosophy at last by the 
scheme of a model dinner, which was precisely, 
from soup to cheese, just what your actual cook 
sends up every day. Yes, I have only described 
what you do already. Yet, perhaps, it is a little 
more : and, be that as it may, it is not the “ how 
much” which matters, but the “how”. Much has 
been said in little if your tone has made the father 
sure that he has got in his co-trustee an honest man, 
ready to spend so much trouble on the common 
business as to trouble himself with a partner in it. 
It cannot cost much time to assure him of this. 
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Ah! the time. “But it is not the time’ CanI trust 
(Number Two would interpolate) “which fails us, Bees 
it is the trust. Suppose me an honest co-trustee, 
how do I know he is another ; or that, if honest, 
he is intelligent? If I tell him frank and full what 
sort of a boy he has sent me to mend, perhaps he 
cuts short my work by notice of removing the youth 
to a more discerning tutor; and, whatever the 
business aspects of the case be for myself, it would 
be scarcely better virtue, than it is business, to pro- 
voke a loss which is his as well as mine. Perhaps 
he is too patient or too canny to change the tutor, 
but still, to save the defeated honour of the family, 
he fights a savage rear-guard action in a contro- 
versy by the mails, which is exhausting to me ; and, 
what is worse, I have in vain convinced his young- 
ster of sin, if in the next holiday the parent, in 
reprisal for my victory in our argument, shakes 
that conviction down, or, worse yet, sends him 
back next term a suborned and instructed rebel. 
These are things which happen: and they make me 
prefer plain, good business rules to the code of your 
spiritual co-trusteeship.”’ 

Dear Number Two, I answer, you have been 
most unfortunate in your clientele. Can it be that 
your parents have been, in undue proportion, school- 
masters? Long, long ago I remember an experi- 
ence like yours, and the parent then was an 
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ex-housemaster of no mean school. But how 
should a physician heal his own family? Conceal 
a little the frailties of our order, and in any case 
do not charge our sins upon the innocent stock- 
broker and country gentleman. But, sir, I sup- 


Trust is of pose I understand you well enough. ‘Trust is not 


two. 
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a one-sided thing, but a mutual: it takes two to 
make the bond, and you are only one. There 
must be time and opportunity for it to grow, and 
with some it grows too much and with some too 
little. Between that minimum relation of master 
and father which exists by law and which you 
name good business rule, and that full relation of 
spiritual co-trustees, which I hardly claimed for 
them, the grades are many, and the varieties of 
your mutual behaviour must be as many as the 
grades. To which of these I may attain in any 
one case, not I, but the father with me, must de- 
cide ; but it will help us both up the ladder, if I 
tell him when we start that I will climb as fast as 
he, and am ambitious of handing him to the 
top. 

The Father! And there all the while were you, 
dear lady, looking on and standing a little back, 
and I, dull old schoolmaster that I am, had not 
made my bow. Your pardon: no, your help! 
For if yours is not the hand which signs over your 
son to my charge, it is the hand which does most in 
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my enterprise of making your husband’s boy into 
aman. If I forget you, may my mind forget its 
school-craft: for I must, then, have forgotten what 
the sight of you makes me ashamed to remember 
so late, a true and wise and gentle woman, whom 
more than my teachers I thank for all that I am. 
But indeed I remember her, and in her name I 
turn myself to you in my search for a fellow- 
worker. To you and me together what can be 
denied ? 

And it may be you do not stand even a little 
back, but are in the forefront, because your house 
has only one guardian now. If that be so, then 
you clothe my part of foster-father with a new and 
sacred opportunity, of which may | not prove un- 
worthy! The more so if you are widow indeed, 
and there is no man, designate by will or kinship 
or the unction of Chancery, to settle things for you 
and protect you against the schoolmaster. Madam, 
I will try to do that which a wisehead told me 
once his friends, though they grudged him nothing 
else, would never do—I will try to think for you. 


School ? 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE SOUL’S FRIEND. 


Taat friend of mine, whose letter of criticism 
has been added to these papers as a recent number, 
asks me whether this pastor of mine has in his 
school any boys. Our disputation is very slow, he 
remarks, in reaching them. 

Yes, I have put them off till very late. Will 
my reason for this procrastination seem a frivolous 
one if I tell him that it was not forgetfulness 
which kept me off the subject, but a. kind of fear? 
He does not share my fear, because for himself, 
who is still occupied with the pastorate of the 
young, there is a protective armour of familiarity, 
which fends off the sense of the hardness and 
hazards of the task. I remember something like 
it (if the homeliness of the comparison may be 
pardoned) in the game of football: for when he 
and I still played that game with the boys at 
Risingham, if it happened that he was in the match 
and I was watching behind the flags, it seemed to 
me incredible that my friend’s redoubtable but no 
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longer plastic frame could sustain the shocks of 
those onsets and grapples and overthrows, which 
yet, when our parts were reversed, I myself found 
quite supportable. Just so here to-day, on my 
quiet hill-side, where no school-bell shocks my 
morning slumbers, I suffer belated qualms over my 
temerity in the past, when I accepted the charge of 
many scores of boys, every one of whom had a 
couple of parents. 

Is it not clear what aggravation lies in that 
last particular? Why surely this. By the mere 


law of the land, that law which is so cold and The Pro- 


minimising in its view of the dignity of the 
master relation, the master is in Joco parentis. 
What the parents do for the child, this he 
undertakes to do. But the adventure which this 
is! For what have not the parents to do for 
the child? They are the givers of the life, and 
we hold them responsible, within some term of 
years, for the continuance of that life and its 
prosperity. And by the life we do not mean 
only that part of it which can be nourished, clad, 
and instructed in the arts of self-maintenance : we 
mean the whole life, the thing which preachers 
have in mind when they tell us that our children 


have each a soul to be saved. Yes, it is our His Office 
- of “Saving 


Pastor’s office to ‘save souls”: and this office is 
his not because he is a minister of religion (for 
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this he need not be), but because he stands in the 
parent’s place. This is the burden which we 
masters take over, and with so light a heart! 
Providence had framed an agency for the pro- 
tection and guidance of a soul: that was the 
Family : we are bold enough to offer in its place 
the school. Well, our Pastor has taken over the 
burden. How shall he carry it? 

I think he will do well to take advice from the 
late holder of his office, the Family. For, though 
he has at command in his school-system an engine 
of discipline coveted by many a perplexed parent, 
whose child will not do what he is told, he must 
not trust this so far as some of my friends used. 
If one has undertaken, single-handed, a house of 
three-score boys (and here let me say that in this 
present chapter housemaster may be read for 
headmaster) System has a fascination not based 
on worth ; and the doctrine that there is nothing 
like leaving boys to govern themselves has a con- 
vincingness which later experiences will sap. But 
the Family is an agent which has been engaged in 
the cure of souls much longer than the Public 
School, and the Family, I observe, makes little use 
of system, and a great use of personal dealing. 


decessor’s Family law could perhaps by sufficient ingenuity 
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be codified ; but, as a fact, conduct is regulated in 
that little state not by citation of Rule 5 or 9 
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from the house statutes, but by signals which defy 
redaction—a raised eyebrow, an eloquent silence ; 
and then by a private conference after grace. It 
is that private conference which the master must 
borrow from the Parent. Personal dealing must 
be the tool of his trade. We are not going to 
speak lightly of System, a good gift of heaven in 
any case, and without which there could be no 
salvation of the souls of schoolboys, so long as the 
school staff of officers gives only one authority for 
the cure of forty souls, although the Family found 
two for five not more than enough. But then we 
are not going to speak of System at all, except as 
the handmaid of Personal Dealing, to economise its 
force and distribute it. We are thinking of our 
master as the shepherd who calleth his own sheep 
by name, using System chiefly to secure that he 
finds a name for each and does not forget to call 
him by it. 

So we are brought to the opportunities and the 
modes of the private conference, as an instrument 
in the cure of souls. 

As soon as you have admitted a truth, which some 
theorists in education implicitly deny, and many 
practitioners ignore, that a boy has a soul to be 
saved, it becomes reasonable to consult the experts. 
I do not here mean the Parents, whose methods, 


though good, are still as empirical as in days when 
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the forest wigwam was a new and stately concep- 
tion. I mean the theologians. It is the fashion to 
be daunted by their hard terms of art ; yet these, 
if they are true, are sure to be translatable into 
words at which not even your Fourth form would 
yawn and fidget. When therefore the theologians 
tell me that in the divine fortune of a human spirit 
there are two stages, of which Justification is one, 
and Sanctification is the other, I am not repelled 
by the stony clink of those Latin vocables ; but 
making no doubt at all that they are names for real 
things which happen, even to the stripling who has 
not outgrown a jacket, I seek at once to find, if I 
can, names better suiting our own craft, under 
which we can lay out the plan of our shepherding. 
And I fancy I have found the names we want. I 
shall say that our Pastor has to teach the boy first 
to lose himself, then to find; he must persuade 
him that he is a selfish creature, with whom things 
are wrong till this is altered, and persuade him that 
there is a self in him which is good and beautiful, 
and to unfold which is his life. Self-forsaking, 
self-fulfilling—these are true names for things which 
happen to the soul, in years too tender for the 
weight of our theologies. With their help let us 
map out the Pastor’s offices. 

Self-forsaking. Your opportunity to teach this 
does not tarry. See, it has come with the arrival 
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at your door of the little flock of new boys. You 
are meaning in any case to have a word with each 
about this great moment in life, his entry on the 
big school. A few hints how to begin life with 
the fewest mistakes, to choose friends warily, and 
a word about the public spirit required of him— 
these are a matter of course. But what next? 
It is likely, if you think of it, that this is an 
hour of grace for that youngster’s heart: this is 
an accepted time. He is tender, almost to the 
melting point, with his mother’s good-bye ; he is 
heroic with his elder brother’s conjuration that he 
should play up and not disgrace the family : 
Change and Event, those strong pioneers of moral 
discovery, are with him ; and, thus violently un- 
clothed of his childish things, he is apt for being 
clothed upon with new knowledge. When again, 
on this side of a first sin, when again will you have 
before you such an open door? Enter it with a 
truth in your hand: the truth which lies at the 
root of all practice and all thought, that a man’s 
salvation is to forsake himself. No doubt you 
will change the gold of that truth into the small 
silver which the child knows better. Your talk 
will be of spending the guinea which is his capital, 
and the weekly pension, and of why not all should 
go to the market for sweets near the college backs, 
but some of it to the school’s “ mission” ; of why 
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it is not well, even when prefects do not emerge 
on the scene, to take a hand in baiting an infirm 
school-fellow, however reputed mad; why it is 
better, without consideration of the late-book, 
to pluck his procastinating limbs out of bed 
at the bell-man’s monition ; and why the home 
letter should be written, on Sundays when there 
is nothing to ask for and little to tell. He is old 
enough to hear the “why” of all these things : 
tell him it, and count it your opportunity to make 
him know that there is a story of a soul’s progress 
which is his own story, and these inglorious, dusty 
particulars of a schoolboy’s day are a chapter in it ; 
tell him that the old sing-song phrases of catechism 
and service book which speak of “‘carnal affections,” 
‘“‘a death to sin,” “a birth to righteousness,” and 
‘adoption of sons,” were not written to provide him 
with a saying lesson, but to inform him of facts 
which to-day and to-morrow are facts about him- 
self. Yes, I foresee your hesitation. You wish to 
let a boy be a boy: you would not let a dogma 
come with its cloud between him and the sunshine 
of the blithe, natural life. But how! These things, 
it seems to me, are things in nature, if they are 
things at all. And what kind of cloud is the 
discovery of a Father’s love? But I will tell you 
of a cloud very likely to stand in his sunshine, unless 
you are beforehand: and it is steamed up from 
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that region of the natural life which you think so 
joyous. The right word said about this will be 
worth (if you had to choose between them) all the 

rest. You really must venture so far to reaffirm 

that gloomy Catechism, as to tell him that when it 

says there are “lusts of the flesh,” the Catechism 

is right, and the case is so. Yes, here is in edu- 
cation the question which really burns, though we 

too much damp it down under treacherous ashes, — 

how shall we deal with passion in our children? 

And one man answers, let their food be light and Some 
their hours well filled : let their limbs be exercised, an 
and let them have wholesome nonsense about cricket P*i"8 * 
scores to talk of instead of a dusky and obscene 
fairyland, to which some older child knows the 

gate and can whisper the way. And all these 
counsels are wise. But for my part I think we An older 
shall not cast a devil out, unless we do as One did seat gat: 
who began it with “ What is thy name?” unless, pstter, 
I mean, we make our appeal to the individuality, 

and deal with the sufferer person to person. For 

of human remedies of fleshly passion the specific is 

not a public tone, nor a distraction, nor a physical 
prophylactic, however gratefully we will use them 

all ;—-what saves is the touch of life on life, of will 

upon will, the counsel of one given to one. This 

was planned, as I think, when the Creator planned 

the family, and decreed that existence should be by 
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parentage, so that there might be some one who, 
knowing wholesomely of Nature’s tree of life, 
might instruct the child how the fruit may be 
gathered or be left to hang. Deal with the prob- 
lem of the flesh as the wise parent does, when he 
is also brave: speak to your son in Christ with 
your Master’s brevity and His plainness too. Tell 
him of Nature’s tree of life, with cold simplicity, 
enough to shake the glamour off the boughs of it, 
and (for that too you can do) to clothe it with 
a pure wonder instead. But tell it him alone. 
“What is thy name?” must begin it: for only 
he who is a person and has a name can sin, and 
therefore be warned of sin. Has not Nature her- 
self given us this precept: or would a parent use 
this plainness toa group? No, that wise parent 
does not deal in full circle with matters which he 
does not wish to have discussed when he is gone : 
and one may doubt if the wisest master is he who 
relies, in the similar case, on the school pulpit. 
Well, that is over. The new flock are scattered 
to their classes. Home recedes, and so does your 
conference. You will be reminded of it and so 
will they, with some sadness, perhaps, on either 
side, when five years hence you meet again in 
conference, and you are speaking your last coun- 
sels to the group which is leaving you to become 
novices in the school of the world. Among these 
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counsels will be one which can the least be spared, 
and which may be spoken with plainness now 
even to a group, such as this is, and at such a 
moment—a word about the Law which is the 
ruler of Desire, about man’s sin and woman’s 
wrong, and about the lie which would disown 
them both. Will it be useless, that word spoken 
in the evening shadows of your quiet chapel to 
the band going out to the adventure of life? Do 
not say so, till it has been longer tried and more. 
But meanwhile your conference with your new 
boys recedes, and its counsels will not be at the 
boy’s elbow when the hazards begin. Then how 
shall we go on with the shepherding? Ask our 
predecessor in office, the Family. You see how 
much respect I have for this functionary ; a very 
old-fashioned one, and addicted to the rule of 
thumb, but most sagacious. Our predecessor’s 
plan was to keep an eye on a boy, and, if there 
was anything about him that seemed amiss, then still imi- 
to find out and clear things up. You will never Penile 
invent a better one. Keep an eye on the boy. 
“« Ah! but,” some one explains, ‘I have as house- 
master fifty boys under my care, ten times the 
parent’s number, and I am no Argus with a pair 
of eyes for each of them.” No; you must send 
on twenty of these, or perhaps fifteen would do, 
to some other pro-parent at another school; then 
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you will have eyes for all who remain with you. 
andmake It would be good to do it quickly: for you have 
it possible : : 
todoso. rendered so many true services to the English 
father, that it would be the more a pity if he woke 
up one day and said he feared there was some 
little mistake in the school account: he had under- 
stood your fee was inclusive and covered the look- 
ing after his boy’s moral prospects ; and now he 
finds the boy’s mother and he have got to find 
this themselves, and can neither supply it from 
home nor even order it as an extra. You havea 
capital head boy, he knows, but his bargain was 
for attention from principals. Keep an eye on the 
boy, then, your own or another man’s eye (for here, 
we remember, the Pastor is thought of in the same 
way whether he heads a house or a school). Keep 
ADoc. aneye. The doctrine of signatures was not false, 
ei but only crude: living objects do really, as the 
cutee Middle Ages thought, bear enscrolled on their out- 
side a handwriting which declares their qualities ; 
and a boy’s face, because it lives, writes the story 
of the life. I do not say you can read it always. 
But you can very often: I do not promise you 
cannot misread it; but, if you do, you can learn 
your error with no harm done. And, anyhow, the 
collective story will be written plainly : if there is 
peace and clear light in all eyes, evil is away, or 
else the strict secret of a very few: when many 
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faces gather blackness, then be beforehand with a 
storm. At the least, no means of intelligence are 
so sure, nor any so honourable. They were the 
mother’s. Would an espial have served her so 
well? 

But here, it will be said, is the point where the But can 
Family’s methods can no longer guide us. In the ere 
home Love is the principle ; in the school, Law ; 
the parent’s way with evil may be a confidence, 

a reproof, and a secret kept; the master must 
accuse, convict, punish. Certainly, if that is so, we 
cannot boast that the school is doing for the boy 
what the parent did. But I would still use the 
wisdom of that venerable functionary, the Family. 
Its wisdom was, if anything looked to be amiss Try. 
with the child, to find out and clear it up. Now 
there is no one who can tell you whether there 
is anything amiss so well as the boy. Ask him. 
You are afraid of charging him with wrong-doing 
falsely? Why, yes, that is what you often will 
do, if you charge him. I said, Ask. Things are 
well with him, or they are not. If he tells you 
they are, and it is the truth, you make a clumsy 
parent if he leaves you in soreness at being sus- 
pected. If he has to tell you they are not well, 
you are clumsier still if he leaves you in regret 
that you made him speak. The fact is, his own 
moral well-being interests a boy, and the man who 
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shares this interest gets his sympathy. Aye, there 
are exceptions: proud spirits, whose pride is more 
concern to them than their moral good, or wills 
so much in love with darkness that they will not 
come even to so much of light as one man’s know- 
ledge of it. Does not the Family meet with these ; 
and does it, then, force the door? Go by the 
door till your hour comes. Salvation is free, from 
heaven’s side and also man’s. 

And now I shall find that an old acquaintance 
is claiming me asa convert at last. This is the 
chaplain of St. Alphege, who, meeting me once at 
our bishop’s, opened out about his work there, 
and urged upon me (you see, I was but twenty- 
five years his senior) what he named “the one 
verified and indisputable case for the confessional 
system”. He could speak for the results at St. 
Alphege, and he could not see how it was possible 
to grapple with one problem of school—meaning 
the problem with which this muddy vesture of 
decay has entangled boyhood—by any other sys- 
tem. A headmaster, embarrassed by his penal 
functions, cannot seek a boy’s confidence, and would 
not find it if he sought ; but the father-confessor, 
accredited by the seal he shows, found all hearts 
open, and could heal all consciences. He spoke 
with great earnestness, and I loved him as I love 
an apostle of temperance, when he turns on me 
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with ‘My Brother!” and wrings my heart with 
his reasons why all men must make haste to turn 
Nazarites ere their brethren die; but I thought 
within myself, if the case of a headmaster be so 
with his chaplain, it is not good to keep school. 
However to him I only said that I was glad to 
feel they had at St. Alphege a chaplain who so 
cared for people’s souls : and that I wished very 
much the council had made him headmaster as 
well: for that what we missed sometimes at the 
head of things is just such a Father in God, and I 
was confident that an active man would find time 
for both the parts. And we never finished our 
talk, because the bishop carried him off, wanting 
to hear about St. Alphege too: for he is chairman, 
and had, so I learnt afterwards, been getting letters 
from the headmaster, who had some puzzle about 
which are Cesar’s things and which not. 

Well, now, I can hear the chaplain proposing and the 
to take up our talk where we left off, and asking master’s 
what I meant by that mystifying remark about 2's! 
a chaplain-headmaster: I can hardly have seen 
his point: a chaplain might be capable of being 
headmaster, but a headmaster (surely I had under- 
stood him) was, as such, disabled from being con- 
fessor. Yet here am I admitting the need of the 
confessor in a school. 

Well, I must answer him thus, At Dremedon, 
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sir, there were many confessions, but never a 
confessor. This was not because I had, like St. 
Alphege, a lay neighbour of the wrong colour, and 
was more afraid than you are of stirring up Squire 
». Boanerges to invoke the bolt ; but because I have 
\,0” always thought that, in our diocese, we were filially 
ne bound to draw our usages from the Church of 
Columba, who is the father of all but all of us in 
Britain. Now I do not find they had a confessor 
The in his church. Instead of that they had a ‘‘soul’s 
Friend. friend”. This, then, is what I felt we should have 
in our school, a soul’s friend. Some one to do 
for a soul what must be done by another, not 

itself. 

We cannot get on in any part of life without 
friendship and helping one another, in spite of 
your squire, who evidently thinks we can, for he 
does not see what people want with “ the Church”. 
However, in talking with him, remembering those 
fine boys and girls at the Abbey, I should rest the 
necessity for a soul’s friend upon an institution 
more ancient (in his view, though not in mine) 

esc than the Church, I mean the Family. There I 
of a find the soul’s friend established from the very 
’ first. Who that has heard your squire read the 
lessons, doubts if he is a good soul’s friend to his 

own young people, when one of them is in love, or 

in debt, or in fault, or in a quandary? That is 
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why each one of us is a mother’s son, that she, or 
else her helpmate, may betriend his soul at need 
by discipline and direction. To the squire, then, I 
should say that I wished my Pastor to take example 
by the system of the Abbey, and to make it easy 
tor the young people of his flock to come to him, 
when their souls want a triend ; and, when they 
come, to give them his best counsel, but keep their 
little secret. To yourself, sir, with whom I can 
use the words “Church” and “ Priest’? without 
scaring away your sympathies, I would say, Do 
not you think our Celtic title is apter than your The Vir- 
Latin one? See, now, how it rules out of the oe 
priest’s ministration all those abuses of it which 
we unite in deprecating. ‘“ Friend.” There is 
no compulsion, then, to contess ; you, the priest, 
tender a friend’s good offices. ‘To use them or to 
refuse is free. And there is no servitude of the 
penitent, for friendship is a reciprocal relation, 
and, as you call him friend, you cannot call him 
servant. Indeed we are rid even of that which we 
so dread for our young Englishmen, the over- 
direction of consciences; for that is not the 
way between friends, to dictate; it would kill 
the equality necessary for friendship. Yet, again, 
‘‘ confessor’ implies a confession, and so this title 
sends a man only to the penitent and not also to 
the aspirant ; but “soul’s friend” starts him on a 
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mission also to those who, at the particular moment, 
need no repentance, but are in deep need of a 
moral aim and an impulsion towards it. Last, 
how the word 1s commended by what I may call 
its native savour and rragrance! Say ‘“‘ confessor,” 
and at the Latin syllables the lips stiffen and snap, 
and the mind stands at attention to take the orders 
From the Of that eternal mistress of earth, strong, precise, 
Be ia methodising, drill-inventing Rome. But ‘“soul’s 
friend ’—utter it, and you are in the warm com- 
pany of those dear, passionate, out-at-elbows Irish- 
men, who knew so indifferently well to give their 
Church a discipline, but gave her how undoubtedly 
a heart. 
pases I see, dear sir that you think this is all very 
Work.” well, but that my “‘soul’s friend”? is no priest ; all 
this is mere layman’s work. Has the priest in the 
school no powers worth his commission ? 

Why, by God’s grace, that he has. But I am 
told some of these powers, and more in special 
those of which confessor 1s thought to be a name, 
are not defined alike by all our Church authorities ; 
and perhaps you will agree with me that the Public 
School is, almost by force of the term, the wrong 
place in which to set up the flag of a definition, 
upon which half the owners of the school will open 

Feel be fire. That is why I am so happy in a name for 
Shepherd the office which will unite ourselves and the squire 
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and those lay shepherds of the school, who will 
presently be so numerous an order. It does not 
give you, dear sir, quite all that you are asking ; 
no, nor me all that I ask, or even all that I believe 
to be mine as your brother-priest ; but do, before 
you scorn it, consider how much it gives, how rich 
a heritage under this title-deed you and I enjoy 
in common with our lay brethren in the school 
pastorate. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE FLOCK. 


Wuen I seek to picture our task and to think 
how many they are to whom a friend of the soul 
TheSoul’scould have a ministry, there comes a moment’s 
eriette touch of that evangelic elation, with which a pro- 
Souls. —_ phet viewed the mustering of souls “ that fly as a 
cloud and as the doves to their lattices”’ ; only to 
remind one at once that this is exactly what the 
souls ot our tendance will not do. The unwilling 
flock of ghosts whom Hermes shepherded would 
be an apter image. It is we who have to seek : 
we shall next to never be sought. Ah! I know 
that you, Mr. Chaplain, have found this reluctance 
can be overcome by system, and a flock be dis- 
ciplined to seek regularly their spiritual adviser. 
But I am not ready with congratulations on these 
results ot system. I am always timid of opening 
doors which Nature seems to lock : and just as I 
was one of those who deprecated a tunnel between 
our island and the Continent, by the Greek reason- 
ing that Zeus could have made England a peninsula 
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if he had wished, so, in that incommunicativeness A dumb 
with which our schoolboys are so bountifully ae 
endowed, I read heaven’s hint to let them continue 

as they are; to leave them “in the sea of life 
enisled”” among estranging waters, which can be 
crossed only rarely, and with effort, and when 

the season favours. But I have not now to argue 

this out with you, for not even you, I think, 
propose to regularise confession to a pastor who 

is a layman ; and such a one we are now regard- 

ing. Well, then, we will make it our business to 
find out for ourselves what souls need a friend. 
And there truly is a cloud of them, though, as I 

say, they do not fly as a cloud to us. 

The fancy comes into my head that, as things The 
do not alter fast with human-kind, our flock will Tiscee 
be found to divide itself very much as did that 
flock which the Exemplar of all pastors went 
shepherding two millenniums ago. To make a 
beginning, one finds the unfortunate classes—the Its Divi- 
sick that need the physician, the ungospelled poor, °°” 
the halt and lame and blind, the leper, the pub- 
licans and sinners. My own diocesan used to The Un- 
hold that the scene of school was too prosperous, Peete 
too unfurnished with sorrows to be a training 
ground for a physician of the soul, and for this 
reason he demurred to the ordination of school- 
masters. But there are sorrows there, though the 

13 
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general sunlight masks them. Why does yonder 
boy of fifteen go all the day heavily, smiling only 
dutifully, and with alien lips, when you try him 
with a joke, going about his work and his games 
in the same leaden mood, as if his soul were away 
from his limbs all the while? You must ask him 


Bullying ? why, for he will not come to tell you. Perhaps 


Ostra- 
cism ? 


he is being bullied ; not of course in the manner 
of Red Indians, as in those affraying school tales 
of a grandfather, but by the “ slow fire” of name- 
less and day-long vexation. It may take some 
skill to learn the fact, but if, once learnt, you 
declare, as I have known shepherds do, your 
inability to alter it, then you are a shepherd whom 
one would hesitate to trust with swine. But per- 
haps the case is not bullying, but ostracism. Then 
it is easier to discern ; for did not Virgil instruct 
us to detect the sick sheep by its habit of dragging 
along.alone at the rear of the flock? But harder 
to cure. For, if his school-fellows do not like him, 
it probably is because he is not likeable, and you 
may possibly lack Sir Anthony Absolute’s dis- 
ciplinary power of making one person love another 
because you wish it. Yet you are not resourceless. 
If at present no one is at all kind to the wretched 
one, your sympathy alters his case ; for now there 
is one who is. It may be a difficult sympathy, for 
you will find him, what his natural comrades do, 
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graceless in manner, silly, with talk which is always 
away from the mark ; briefly,a bore. For though, 

I know, the boys at Eton did not like Shelley, 

still Shelley goes to school but once in a generation, 

and so you must not reckon upon your kindness 
entertaining a genius unaware. Also it must beA wise 
a wise sympathy, which will not be counted as one ae 
more bad mark against him by his fellows. And 

it will be better still if it is a mediate sympathy, one 

that prefers to get itself expressed by the approaches 

to the outcast of one or two boys “ whose hearts Under- 
God has touched”’ through a prompting of yours. Boas 
Poor lads, they have taken on, it is only too likely, 

a very hard job; but tell me what better service 

you could do themselves than this mission of mercy. 
Some people think, we remember, that we need 
more hardness nowadays at school, and these little 
troubles should be left alone. And their idea 
would be excellent, if they would teach their boys The pis. 
to tease the burlier and more self-satisfied athletes, fire of 
or minister a little social neglect to the plutocraty;'*s 
of sixteen ; but this is difficult to teach, and at tions. 
present the discipline of hardness falls mostly to 
those who cannot thrive on it. There would be 
more force, I think, in an argument that we should 
follow Nature, who instructs her wild horses, when 

the herd is on the move, to kick the feeble one— 

if only, like him, the feeble biped could thus be 
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saved the further journey of life. But we cannot 
imitate Nature’s thoroughness, and our herd lifts 
up the heel only to lame the creature and leave it. 
Very likely, however, the boy wants nothing but 


The“Casethe doctor. But that last almost puts it into our 
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mouths to say that sometimes this drooping mortal 
more needs the divine than the physician. So here 


“we have reached what I know you call “ the one 


indisputable case for the confessional system,” for, 
if it is a heavy conscience that weighs the boy 
down, the burden is liker to be what you were 


‘meaning than any other. Now, I distrust your 


method wholly, but I admit that other methods 
are also bad in their way. To wrap the subject 
of uncleanness in a ghostly silence, which may 
awe, but, also, may allure ; then to be waked up 
by a smoke, and find the fires have spread wide 
under the floors ; to hold a heart-sick inquisition 
and a pitiable needless decimation ; then back to 
the silence and the sleep for a season :—this is a 
method neither according to nature nor to grace. 
Let us have done with blindness and also with 
panic, and be a little matter-of-fact. Let us dis- 
enchant the subject with dry light. I remember 
how a juristic writer, at a time when democracy 
was to some of us a spectre, and to others a beatific 
vision, stripped it of its glamour and its terror by 
reminding us that it was just “a form of govern- 
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ment’’. Now this sin of the flesh is, like gluttony, 
drunkenness, or sloth, just a form of appetite. It 
is a perversion of something which nature has sowed 
in the blood. How do we treat such perversions 
in the family? We tell the little boy, with de- 
liberately ignominious phrase, that gluttony is low 
and also bad for his stomach. If, as often happens, 
once telling is not enough, we go on trying to 
make him see that self-mastery has got to be learnt, 
while we lessen as best we may the provocations to 
his vice. If once and again on the upward road, 


he declines upon an orgie of sweet things, we The 


: ae Method 
are ashamed of him; we take down the medicine- oe the 


bottle ; perhaps, and wisely, the rod too ; but we f2™” 


keep our heads and expect that he will learn 
temperance yet. here is no threat of sending 
him to the reformatory, lest he should teach his 
baby brother to offend. Now between the treat- 
ment of the one vice and the other there cannot, 
indeed, be parity, for the dangers are so unequal ; 
but there should be congruity. We are dealing 
with a form of appetite, and the cure of a perversion 
is self-mastery. For that cure there is needed 


eee 


vigilance ; counsel, practical as well as spiritual ; 
some coercion by shame and, within very narrow 
limits, by fear ; moral encouragement, and some- 
times moral restoration—all of them methods of 


the family. They should be ours. But they 
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cannot be if the sin is to be dealt with by terrorism, 
if school knows no procedure but silence, detection, 
banishment. 

Here you catch me up with “ This is why we 
want a father-confessor”. Why, yes, if you will 
lay all the emphasis on the first half of the title. 
For we do want a confessor who is so only because 
first he is a father, a man to whom confession can 
be made as from child to parent, and by whom an 
absolution can be ministered as by a parent to a 
child. On these terms receive your penitents. 
“Draw them to you not by rule and stated occasion, 
but by being accessible to that one erring sheep in 
a hundred of them who would come uncalled, and 
by discovering the other estrays with your own 
good eyes. Then let your speech with them be, 
as becomes the home’s vice-gerent, homely. Here 
comes one who is gross in fibre, to whom the more 
mystic sanctions of virtue will be mere official 
thunder, inarticulate to such as he ; but you can 
show him some downright and mundane reasons 
for reform. And here is one who is all emotion- 
alism, and your speech must be an antidote, dry, 
sensible, cold ; this sore needs not a balm, but a 
styptic. And this other needs good household 
comfort and advice concerning his bodily welfare, 
because a quack advertiser’s magic lantern has 
thrown horrid shapes upon the fog of his ignorance. 
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You will not, being as his father, despise the flesh, 
but will remember how quick upon “ Thy sins be 
forgiven thee’ came “ Arise and walk,’”’ and how 
inextricably an unnamed sacrament couples soul’s 
health with body’s, Dear sir, is not this father- 
confessor enough for us? 

Certainly not, you say ; for where in this method eee 
does religion come in? gion come 
I do not think religion ought to come in at all. eee 

It ought to be there,—there all the time, before 
everything and in everything. When grave men 

say we should not use the sanctions of religion 
against childish frailty, they mean a religion which 

is not there already, which is outside, and has to 

be imported. That for this religion boyhood is 

not ripe is doubtless true. Is manhood ripe for 

it either? Religion is our final explanation of our 
human concerns, and if a man’s religion does not Nowhere, 

. 2 ifnot there 

express itself in the terms of his actual moral already. 
circumstances, if it is not the explanation of the 

shop and plough and ale-bench and chimney-corner, 

that man’s religion is vain. So in like case would 

be the boy’s. If religion for him does not mean 

the conduct of his actual moral struggle ; if it is 

not to explain his behaviour in the talk over the 

fire, in the dark colloquy of a companion, under 

the promptings of his animal nature, or the 
equivocal fancies which he harbours or repulses ; 
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if religion does not mean the mastering of self, the 
particular self which emerges in a schoolboy’s blood, 
—then I would say, do not let it come in here at 
all. But if by using the religious motive is meant 
that you help him to see things as they really are: 
for example, that the sin against purity is a wrong 
against life—the life in his veins, in his thoughts, 
in his affections—life which is not his own ; that 
when he yields, what is tarnished is not the body, 
though that is the battle-ground, but he himself, 
the being with a soul and a fate; that prayer 
is good against lust, because lust is of the will, 
and prayer moves the will; that the occasion is 
one for God’s grace, because grace is for help in 
a need, and the boy’s need is here and now; if 
religion means this, the child is ripe enough for it. 

Cometh “Surtout point de zéle.’” This is usually quoted 

not out by o : ? 

Panic. | aS a Wicked saying. But perhaps the wicked man 
who said it was an etymologist and knew that 
zeal means bubblement, effervescence. We also, 
remembering that the up-boiling of the spirit is 
not a good except on emergency, may use his word 
as a charm to keep our heads cool about the 
master’s most distressing care. You, dear sir of 
St. Alphege, who wisely or no have organised your 
boys’ access to you in the way preferred by you, 
will agree, perhaps, with me that this kind cometh 
not out by panic ; that an atmosphere of mystery, 
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flurry, heroic remedies, and despair is more favour- 
able to the plague, than is one of simplicity, sanity, 
recognition of human fact, of calm vigilance, and 
trust in the restorative virtue of personal dealing. 
As to religion’s efficacy, I expect we are truly at 
one; our difference is that you adopt a method 
which may secure the immediate end, but at a 
cost to the general character which to me seems 
too high, and one which we do not need incur. 
Yes, but you and I are more at one than I have Redeem- 

said. ‘There is something else we share besides Aap: 
trust in religion’s efficacy ; we also share religion’s 
hopefulness, which we have tested against facts. 
We have not only believed in, but experienced, the 
redeemableness of those who do not walk straight, 
but stumble and even fall. You have found it so, 
I am quite sure. You have seen reason to fear 
that certain treatments of the disorders of growth 
have been, like the heathen exposure of unpromis- 
ing children, an ill economy ; for you have watched 
the recovery of those whom another would have 
sentenced under military law ; and you have re- 
joiced over the perfect soundness, as the flesh of 
a little child, in some whom another would have 
shipped away to a leper’s island. You have in 
short found that the humaner treatment proved 
religion’s forecast true—that sinners can be re- 
deemed. 
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However, we are tarrying long over the sinners, 
who are but a part of the flock. Following our 
proposed division, we shall next expect the Publican, 
He does not fail us. He is the boy with ‘sallow 
skin, straight hair, sly features, and the undefinable 
suggestions of low caste; the boy whose name, if 
a half-sovereign is missed in the dormitory, is 
whispered round the circle. He lends sixpences 
usuriously, has ability in exchanges, and unloads 
his old properties advantageously upon new boys. 
At school matches his plaudits are perfunctory and 
without true animation. The boys have not 
historical sense enough to see that he is a Publican: 
being stronger in natural history, they have named 
him after some animal of ill-savoured fame. He 
knows he is hated, and he accepts his baseness. 
So do not you. And since he never will seek you 
(how should he?), nor even put himself in your 
path, you must call your Zacchzus out from be- 
hind the shoulders of the press and invite yourself 
to the house of his soul. Iam not sure he will re- 
ceive you joyfully. He will be a frightened host. 
But he may become a proud one, when he finds 
for the first time in life some one who thinks he 
might be noble, if only he would ; he will unscale 
his sordidness, and let you say of him yet that he 
also is a son of Abraham. 

And so we come to the Pharisee. Come to 
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him certainly, for he would never come to us. 
What does he want, indeed, of us, this well-limbed, 
fresh-favoured athlete, with his country’s blunt, 
kindly manners, with his truth, straight dealing, 
fair play, hate of swagger, public spirit, and never 
a mean act in his record? Sometimes in a way 
of his own he thanks God he is not as the fellows 
are in other countries, like France, or even as this 
rank outsider, Tibbins, the Publican. Certainly 
he is pleasantly unlike him. He is a gentleman, 
and means to keep up the good old tradition of 
his school. Ah! that tradition. Does it never, 
I wonder, make the word of God of none effect ? 
For while it bids him not be tale-bearer, it does 
not bid him follow his own conscience, instead of 
the cry of the pack, in judging the boy, or man, 
who does the righteous act which is unpopular ; 
it makes him screen the bully, but not rebuke 
him: it enjoins decent conduct, but not religion 
too. Yet this boy is well satisfied with himself : 
from his youth in the home-schoolroom up he has 
kept all the commandments of the boys’ tradition. 
What lacks he yet? Judgment, mercy, and 
faith. 


The Sadducee is rare enough to be passed over, The Sad- 
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but that his kind will multiply, and you will wish 
to do something betimes for the boy who thinks 
religion is a good sort of thing, but within limits 
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which the parsons are always exceeding. Some- 
times at your Bible-class he is bursting with desire 
to put the difficulty he has learnt from an agnostic 
uncle, about Jonah’s whale and natural history. 
Yes, if only he would do so! If he would but 
make you occasion to convince him that he neither 
knows the Scripture nor the power of God; and 
then, perhaps, to prick through his boyish mate- 
rialism with the thrust of some spiritual truth, which 
even his own creed showed him in some clause 
which he has not understood. 

There will still more likely be his fashionable 
cousin, the Herodian, who knows the great world 
and the mind of the Ten Thousand, and is tolerant 
disdainfully of the provincial patriotism of his 
school. That will be seen later when he gets to 
the university, for there he will drop his school- 
fellows (and his own college, too, for that matter), 
and know only some men of the right sort at “ the 
House”. What to do for this “great soul in a 
small city”? Socrates, I imagine, would not have 
told him plainly he was an ass, for that would have 
only reminded him that Socrates was a hopeless 
outsider. No, he would have admitted his great- 
ness, and then entangled the shining youth in an 
inquiry concerning the “really great”. Well, it 
is possible that nodlesse oblige is the best line for ~ 
your Christian dialectic, and that you and he may 
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this way reach some truth together, if there is a 
heart under his well-cut waistcoat. 

Then you will make sure that among your The Chief 
prefects and games-captains you have no chief a 
priest—the kind of ruler that maintains public 
order for the sake of his own privileges, and blinks 
vice, while it is private enough, for the sake of his 
ease ; who quashes the minor prophet in the fifth 
when he asks him to put down an abuse ; and then, 
if the scandal begins to flame as well as smoke, 
thinks with his famous prototype that, before the 
doctor comes and takes away his gown, it is ex- 
pedient that one boy should suffer to prevent worse ; 
and so thrashes a lesser offender who happens to 
be a “cad” with no friends. 

The Samaritan, he is likely to be of your flock, The sam- 
for, though his fathers have worshipped on a™” 
mountain which is not your Zion, they are glad to 
help their child’s secular fortunes by your school- 
ing. Now, by an unwritten conscience clause, the 
religious tradition of his home is protected (though 
there may be an undesigned proselytism of contact, 
which that North Briton had not reckoned with 
who complained to me that his son found the 
Church of his fathers not good enough for him, 
and he cannot think why, for he gave him the 
best education—in fact, sent him to a first-rate 
public school in England) ; but, while you keep 
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faith with Samaria, are you going to let religion 
alone in this boy’s case? Does he, less than a 
boy in your Confirmation class, need an erudition 
in those principles of the faith which the Scripture- 
lessons do not cover, or that erudition in the art 
of life, which ought to be inseverable from instruc- 
tion in the faith? Do not, because theology is 
what parts him and you, assume that he is a 
theologian ; or that, because his parents are “ Bible- 
Christians,” their son knows all the Bible ; and do 
not think “ our common Christianity ” is so narrow 
an area that you cannot lead him round it without 
stumbling on forbidden formulas. Ah! the op- 
portunity here for yourself, to receive as well as 
give! For while you teach “ our common Chris- 
tianity ’ to the Samaritan, how it will break on 
you with a new clearness, that neither in his moun- 
tain nor yet at Jerusalem is the Father worshipped, 
but in the timeless, spaceless temple of the free 
Spirit, with room for this one as for you. 

Surely now we reach the disciples. Yes, they, 
too, are here, and would speak with you, if you 
would say the first word. Peter, the Sixth-form 
boy with the priceless gift of initiative in good, 
first-rate if you want anything set on foot, but a 
blunderer, too, at times, and over-ready to smite 
opposition, John, the dreamy and unpractical 
boy, whose spirit grows slowly and makes him less 
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apt for rule; but he understands, as none of the 
rest can, what you are aiming at, and when you 
are in your grave will be your work’s interpreter. 
James, a born leader, with an ambition for himself 
and for his school, but needing, when his patriotism 
goes aflame, to be warned what spirit he is of. 
Andrew, a famous fellow from Scotland, who will 
stir up a brother or so to go the same way as he, 
and who has a shrewd northern head for loaves 
and fishes, and the like indispensable matters of 
practice. Thomas, staunch, tardy, gruff, who 
sometimes cannot see quite eye to eye with you, 
and has his criticisms and grumbles, but, if you 
give him a post, never budges. Nathanael, a very 
straight-going lad, though he seems to go not so 
far as the others and is little heard of. Philip, one 
of the earliest to rally to the school’s cause, but 
slightly unimaginative, and inclined to estimate its 
prospects too exactly in human pennyworths. 
Simon the Zealot, whose animal spirits might have 
made him a rowdy, but that you found work for 
his muscles as a prefect. Judas, not Iscariot, who 
thinks the Head is too much up in the clouds, and 
ought to study more the appearance the school 
makes in the world. Yes, yes, and Judas who isto Judas. 
Iscariot, he too, At the first he seemed a good 
fellow, and you gave him his gown; then some- © 
thing came over him, when a cousin at Eton told 
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him his father ought to have sent him there and 
not to a poor place like this; so the world caught 
him first, and then the devil, and the more you 
trust his loyalty the rebel in his bosom grows the 
angrier. Perhaps no word of yours can mend this 
case, and the commonwealth of the school had 
better part with a rebel and escape a traitor. 

And here, just as our muster of types from 
the tale of the great shepherding is drawing to an 
end, we lift up our eyes and see a great company 
coming to us, They are the multitude, a grey, 
unfeatured mass, the average, little-distinguishable 
spirits, neither worthless nor of much worth, neither 
giving trouble nor bringing honour to a Pastor ; the 
moral rank and file, with whom it has seemed to 
some enough to deal as the world will presently deal, 
to treat them as mere numbers, equivalent units, 
to whom authority owes the squad-drill and the 
ration, and owes no more. But you have not so 
learned the great pastorate. To you they are a 
people scattered abroad, as sheep that have no 
shepherd, and you, the soul’s friend, have com- 
passion on this multitude. 

But what need have these of a soul’s friend, and 
what can his compassion do for them? 


209 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MULTITUDE. 


Yes, what can the soul’s friend do for the multi- 
tude? 

It may help us, sir, to answer that question, if I To recall 
were to recall the lines on which this disputation 
had already started, when 1, as it were, rang you 
up ona dream-telephone to take part in it from 
St. Alphege. I was mapping out the offices of 
the Pastor in that cure of souls which the parent 
had devolved on him, by the help of the names 
which experts use for the two stages in the soul’s 
fortune. These names are Justification and Sanc- 
tification. But I, seeking language which would suit 
our task in a school pastorate, thought that the 
theologian’s terms answered to those of “losing 
life” and ‘finding it,” which are words of still 
higher authority ; and that, for our school-craft’s 
purpose, we might talk of ‘self-forsaking’’ and 
“self-fulfilling,” terms with which some of our 
brethren of the laity feel more at home. We 
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have been guided by the former word, and by 
your helpful intervention, though we are not quite 
at one as to system, to think out some of our 
duties towards our charge. If we may now take 
up that other word, Self-fulfilling, I have a hope 
that it holds an answer to this question, ‘“‘ What 
can the soul’s friend do for the multitude?” 
Sometimes from your prayer-desk in the Chapel 


the Multi. of St. Alphege, you, I cannot doubt, have looked 


tude? 


on the faces filing past you after service, and as 
one here and another there has stirred in you 
memories of a critical passage in the moral life, 
the thought has come to you, “ But what of these 
others?’ What is really known to me of the 
spiritual life, and therefore of the prospects of 
these plain, law-abiding human items, who are 
six in every ten of the muster? They do not 
get into scrapes, no events happen to them, “to 
them come no changes,” as the Psalmist complains 
about the wicked. No spiritual difficulties vex 
their intelligence ; they are sheep, but not sheep 
that stray, and so I am never called to go after 
them. But that they should be only innocent is 
not enough, if they could also be excellent ; as 
perhaps, they would be, if the sleeping soul were 
wakened. Why do not I do more for these? 
Will it not be a reason with them for reproach 
in later years if they look back and say that “‘ They, 
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just because they were good, were left without help 
of mine, while the less deserving had it all?” 

Or perhaps in you this thought does not rise, 
because your own system (though, in a school on 
our island soil, I cannot think you have been able, | 
or even have quite desired, so far to perfect the 9. 
system of regular confession) makes a provision 
for your scholars which is lacked by ours. But 
we who do not deny the opportunity, but refuse 
to pay the price for it, are very often visited by 
this misgiving about our care of the respectables. 
It was sharply waked in myself once, when I was TheSheep 
speaking to a young lawyer about his great head- oe 
master, the most inspiring master of our age ; and 
he said, rather sadly: ‘You see I was a quiet, 
straight-going fellow, and, as I never got into 
rows, I never was sent up to him; so I don’t 
seem to have known much about him”. For a 
boy in that school and those days of it the loss was 
fully worth a regret. And, however it may be at 
St. Alphege, in other schools I feel we must admit 
that the respectables, who plod along the road of 
custom without stumbling or straying, are left to 
“gang their ain gait,” and in consequence are little 
instructed how to travel the roads in the new country The Re- 
beyond the school borders. So there yearly issues es 
from our gates a band of young men, far too much 
one like another, with characters sound, perhaps, 
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but not tried and exercised, and furnished only 
with such moral ideas as have been strained through 
the school convention. The fruits of System I see 
in abundance; it is the fruits of Personality which 
are scant. 

When I said this once to Mr. Codicle of the 
Education Office, he smiled and suggested that we 
schoolmasters took ourselves too seriously. Per- 
sonal influence was a quite overrated force. Boys 
become what their own natures first, and next their 
companions, make them ; not what their masters. 
He added (and there I thought he gave himself 
away) that he did recognise one kind of in- 
fluence in a master ; it made the boy want to do 
the opposite. For his part he was not sorry this 
was so; for education had grown so self-conscious, 
and prone to fuss and hot-bedding, that he noted 
with relief how stolid the junior Briton still 
remains. 

Then I laid Mr. Codicle’s view before my best 
friend in our own profession, and he made a re- 
mark which I have often pondered since. It was 
that for giving our main attention to the bad and 
to the best we had a precedent, the highest -he and 
I could recognise. It was that set by the Edu- 
cator, who was sent not to call the righteous, and 
who presently began to withdraw the direct rays 
of His teaching from the multitude (whom He 
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taught, if at all, by parables, that seeing they | 
might not see), and to centre these rays upon the ” ey 
training of a group of twelve. The principle 
seemed to be that the Many are best educated The Many 
through the Few. Was not this a rule for us it eee 
the school? 

Can I doubt that it is? But in that case, there 
must, I am sure, be other rules. There is a reason 
why I cannot give in to the plan of leaving our 
commonalty to the shepherding of either the 
system alone or the system re-enforced by the Few. 
Not even the two of them can make the most of 
the average boy ; for they can do much else for 
him, but one thing they cannot do, and that is to 
help him to self-fulfilment. Yet nothing less than 
this will suffice. 

You will require me to make good the last word, 
for it looks like a constructional charge against 
Nature, who in her scheme is so careless of the 
single life and of the self-fulfilment of the average.  ~ 
Well, I will try. The respectability of the boy The re- 
does not guarantee the respectability of the mah; pen 
for it is a cloistered and unbreathed virtue. We 
boast the range and liberty of life in our English 
school, and we call it the nurse of freemen ; but 
what I see everywhere is a gang moving to the 
crack of whip under a slave-driver named Public 
Opinion. No doubt this is a task-master from 
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whom there is no release in any stage of life, but 
the whip never cracks so loud afterwards as at 
school, and in consequence moral choice never is 
so limited. Hence the correct attitude of the 
ordinary boy is illusory. In the correctest of 
them may lie unquickened the seeds of evil, which 
a dozen years later startle us with their fruits ; 
when we are told how this one is a fribble and 
squire of third-rate actresses ; and this has passed 
from the ken of his family, a drunkard with an 
outcast bride ; and this has been disbarred ; and 
this treads the ‘“sorry-go-round” for a forged 
cheque ; and this other has run to Spain, leaving 
wife and child to a cousin’s mercies ; and one lies 
under a gravestone with no tale written on it of 
why he quenched that strong life at twenty-nine. 
Yet how impeccable were their five years under 
the grey tower of St. Rule’s ! 

Perhaps not the best shepherd of youth would 
have arrested any one of these catastrophes. Per- 
haps not. Yet each woe is the failure of a will, 
and a will in their case not wakened, practised, 
fortified, annealed in Life’s camp of exercise. Do 
you tell me that the chances in this warfare would 
not have been better, if some one by speech or 
action could have caused this will to energise in 
days when failure was not final disaster ? 

But again. If there are seeds of evil to be 
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killed, there are seeds of good which could be 
quickened. I am less sure I shall persuade any 
one of this last : for the pendulum has swung, and, 
instead of calling Education the mother of all the 
virtues, we now say even of the plainer excellences 
what has long been said of poetry, and what [Is Good- 


: ° . ness “‘a 
once, indeed, heard an agriculturist affirm of spell-ciear 


ing, that it is a “clear gift”. Yet assuming this” ’ 
to be true, and that all higher excellence is born, 

not made, it may be questioned whether it is 
always born alive. The “mute inglorious Mil- 

ton,’ whom Gray saw under the village elms, was 

not, indeed, a dead poet, for we keep that name 

for those who die at forty to survive as critics, 

but he was a poet who, for lack of birth-care, Birth-care 
never lived: he missed that timely, liberating 
shock, which sometimes in a faint nativity is needed 

to wake the hesitating life-flame, and to jar into 
motion the wheels of being. To give this liberat- 

ing shock, or what other nursing the flame of 

birth requires, is the function of society: we are 

born into the lap of a family that we may not miss 

it. But Society can do her work of quickening which re. 
her germens only by some one hand. Is not this Bees 
the truth aimed at in the Jewish legend, which 
predicted that the Messiah when He came would 

be unknown, nay, would not know Himself for the 


Messiah, until Elias came and anointed Him? I 
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ask whether there may not be an anointing even 
for excellence lower than genius ; and whether the 
hand that gives it should not be the Pastor’s? 
Now an Elias has not hitherto come near the 
average mortals. What might happen if he did? 
Sometimes I speculate that in this common earth 
of which these are moulded, as in the yet commoner 
elements of nature, her vapours and electric cur- 
rents, there is hidden some expansive force, which 
if any man’s insight ever detects and frees, he will 
transform a world with them. You think that 
unlikely, because the average mortal has been so 
long with us that we must by now have learnt all 
the resources stored in his clay. Yet I suppose 
water has steamed, and lightnings have played, 
even longer than the ordinary man has walked 
the planet ; yet, when you and I arrived upon it, 
these had but recently been taken into service. 
They would still be at large in an inglorious idle- 
ness, if genius had not caught a hint of them and 
made experiment of their powers. If I ever my- 
self lay claim to genius, it will have to be because 
I caught a hint of the unused potency in the 
average boy ; but it will have to be you, sir, with 
twenty-five years of work still in you, who must 
make the experiment on him. I am seeing the 
top of the homely kettle bob over the steam : it is 
you who must bind on to Man’s car the wings of 
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vapour. With these wings, perhaps, he will do what 
he vainly thought to do with the other, change not 
his skies, but his mind. 

A dream! Well, while it is getting itself realised, 
there may be at once some moderate results to en- 
courage our first experiments. A century before 
steam was harnessed to help man change his sky with 
rapidity, it was allowed to pump up his drinking 
water. And before the unnamed force of average 
human nature can begin to build the society of the 
future, there are some household tasks to which 
we shall turn it. Thus, in spite of our excellent 
system of Sixth-form government, we still want wanted, 
more devolution of leadership. I see our com-Nencom: 
panies and company officers; I do not see our Officers. 
corporal’s squad. The corporal is a linesman who 
is the best man, say, out of six. We Pastors ought 
to find this best man in six, make him know his 
mission of command and set him to it ; we ought, 
I mean, to discover, in the present inarticulate mass 
of the house or the form, which one of six average 
boys has the power of commanding a squad, and 
inspire him to do it. Nature, you will tell me, 
does that already. She does, but in a fumbling, 
inefficient way for lack of her proper tool, the 
personality of you, the Pastor. Without you she 
mostly fails to make this leader of six conscious of 
his work. Even for this narrow mission of his to 
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that half-dozen of weaker brain and will than his 
own, there needs an Elias to make him know him- 
self and stir him to self-fulfilment. Do it, and, 
though you will not yet rebuild Society, you will 
go a long way to solve the problem of boys’ 
conduct at school. 

This last can be done without forsaking my 
friend’s gospel principle, of educating the Many 
through the Few. Let me show one more reason, 
however, why we must go, or seem to go, beyond 
it, and attempt, by direct action on him, the self- 
fulfilment of each linesman in the corporal’s squad. 
The reason is that same slave-driver, Public Opinion._ 
He whips, I grant, many malingerers. and defaulters 
into activity and straight courses ; but there is one 
energy he positively discourages. It is the energy 
of being Oneself. Occasions arise weekly for the 
individual judgment and conscience: the good of 
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demands, that each have his own mind and speak 
but crack goes the whip overhead, and he 
cowers down silent, or chants in the chorus. If 
you can anywhere see another than yourself who 
can break the hold of this convention on the spirit 
of your boys, why, then, let him take your office 
and discharge it. But you will not see that other. 

But oh, my dear sir, how stupidly patient am 
I in hunting up reasons why we should labour for 
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the self-fulfilment of the average boy, when all the 

time there is a reason, before which we two at any 

rate must bow the head without reply. “If soul 

be soul.” There is our reason phrased for us. eee 
He is a soul, this indistinguishable human unit ; Soul — 
and I might argue that a soul, like all things that ~~ 
live, has separateness, and is like no other; but I 

need not. For to be one at all is enough. If the 

priest be to care for souls, here is a claim upon 

him which admits of no valuing, and has no limits 
except the like claim of others. The priest has 

not to ask whether the public utility requires that that is 
he spend his pains on the samely rank and file ce ae 
for him not public utility is the mark, but the *™** 
single soul; for the fulfilment of this he cannot 

do less than his all and best. And what the priest 

does for his bond’s sake and the vow’s, his good 
brother Pastor of the laity, whose vow to be soul’s or Lay- 
friend was a silent one, will do, I know, for love’s” 
sake. He also will endeavour to be the friend not 


of some souls, but of all. 


Yes, my run has been long enough, and I ought A Faggot 
to make room for critics of my proposal. Well, eae 
let us listen to one; and let him be that friend of 
mine, who introduced to us the principle that the 
Many are best educated through the Few. 

ime and 
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thinking, are still more, he says, the conditions of all 
talking ; and if the befriending of souls means fre- 
quent conference, and a master can speak in private 
to only one boy at a time, and the week continues 
to be of 168 hours, then this activity has a near 
limit. And here, he thinks, you, the chaplain, may 
score a point against me, for you have foreseeingly 
kept your time-table free from many of the lessons 
and the disciplinary calls which encumber mine, 
and this, perhaps, is wise, if the cure of souls claims 
many hours. 

This, however, is not to his mind the serious 
difficulty. The efficacy of talk is measured not by 
the endurance of the agent, but of the patient. 
The master can find time to give more of it, than 
the boy can find heart or mind to receive, 

When he leaves my study, he describes the 
interview as a “jaw,” and the word should teach 
me that it is the mechanical side of the action 
which is anyhow most apparent to him ; but if the 
occurrence is frequent and regular, he will come to 
feel about it much as he does about the monthly 
haircutting. And here he awards me a point 
against the chaplain this time, for the regular 
attendances of boys at his oracle-seat will surely 
become a part of the school mechanism to them, 
unless at St. Alphege boys will not be boys. 

Yet the degeneration into mechanism is not the 
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worst result of too much talking. Have I never, 
he asks, been conscious of a result on myself of a 
modern evangelising method which he would call 
the ‘“ bill-posting method,” that of those assiduous 
Gospellers who think no time or place or occupa- 
tion profane enough to be left alone by them, and 
who thrust divine truth into our palms along with 
the race-card and play-bill? Have I not felt when In Season, 
these gentlemen came by me with their posters, wees 
sudden withering of faith and a movement of 
adhesion to our magnanimous agnostic friends, who 
denounce the meanness of caring for one’s shabby 
little soul? If I have, then I may know what re- 
volt may be worked in my pupils by preachings of 
the word out of season, 

And the times when it is in season are of the 
fewest, in the school period of the average boy. 
All point to the conclusion that Codicle of the 
Education Office had reason, when he said we 
schoolmasters took ourselves too seriously and did 
not see our limits. In the garden of souls we are 
but gardeners, and if, after the bedding-out, we Only Gar- 
keep the beds clean and water the plants punctually, says 
we have done all that is wanted of us; no man 
can teach a plant to grow or to bear its fruit ; he 
must leave that to nature and God. He is ready, 
however, to allow us more range than Codicle does. 
A few among our pupils, a very few, are able to 
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receive their teacher; on their hearts his words 
may strike, and have a faint reverberation from 
them upon the mass. This, then, is the scope of 


The Word our personal influence, to save the many through the 


may save 
the Many 
through 
the Few. 


Not Time 
is scarce, 
but 
Season. 
Buy it up. 


Be acces- 
sible. 


few. The principle is authorised by the divine 
Pastorate, and suits the physical conditions of our 
own. 

So there he has set me my work. I am to 
show, if I can, that, for doing something directly 
for every one, time does not fail us nor season 
either ; I must show that there are natural occa- 
sions, and enough of them, when the word can be 
pressed home without causing deadness or revolt ; 
last, that the principle of the Many by the Few is 
not to be a deterrent. 

Well, then, I do not fear want of time. The 
patient clock-hands will wait for all the colloquies 
which are needed. It is season, not time, which is 
like to fail us. The season, the receptive moment, 
is necessary and is infrequent. As always, the 
days are evil and the opportunity must be re- 
deemed with smartness; but I fancy there is 
sufficient of the commodity in the market, if only 
we take care to be always on the market ourselves, 
to buy it up when offered. This means first that 
our Pastor must make himself accessible. 

True is it, as we have admitted, that the Pastor 
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tf ¢ 
must far more be seeker than sought. It is a Prucoamdrel 
rough wind that blows the distressed into this 
haven; so when it does blow, let there be harbour- 
lights and open sea-way, and no formalities of the 
port. Accessibility is of body and of mind. It 
means first an approach well trodden by routine, 
and a threshold too much frequented to be watched. 
A flight of stairs may be a mountain to your ap- 
plicant, and he shies from a bell-handle, as if it 
were a time-fuse and would waken thunder. 

Next, it means a mutual knowledge which can Know and 
only be had by intercourse, which again needs Pigs 
routine to secure it. This knowledge is needed 
not so much to blunt the terrors of the oracle 
shrine, as to enable him to put his inquiry without 
an explanatory preamble of which he knows him- 
self incapable. If you are not going to divine his 
whole case from the pregnant stammer with which 
he is going to present it, your oracle-seat is barred 
to him; and he will not credit you with divining 
it, if he has met you only as a lesson-sayer, and 
not in the up and down of common life. ¢ 

However, the Pastor, we said, is the seeker, not ““ 
the sought. He has not only to be ready to 

[7 receive occasion when it comes to his door, but 
to go abroad and lay hand on it there. ThisGo ana 
implies more than watching for it ; something *** 
ee be done to provoke it. Thus, could we not 
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apply further that devolution of social function 
which we have already in Sixth-form government, 
and of which I lately suggested an extension to 
the corporal’s squad? There are many social 
Find them tasks—to protect a weakling, mitigate a prig, 
Tasks: keep an oddity straight, instruct a cub in man- 
ners, control the spoilt urchin and smite him 
friendly when there is need—of which tasks 
boys far below the official class are capable, and 
on which they would thrive. Look for the boy, 
who, when the family goes to Dippington in 
Discover August, verifies the trains, gets the luggage 
the House- : 3 
hold Man corded and labelled, and at the junction sheep- 
of Action dogs the nursery party; whom the mother 
describes as having all the sense, and makes her 
steward when she cannot go to market. It is 
true he will not ever lead the diocese or the 
county like his brother, Johnny Head-in-Air, 
whom the nursemaid contemns; he will only 
make a safe solicitor, or a doctor whom we need 
not dread; but meanwhile he has his gift of 
action earlier than Johnny, and, if you are to 
realise this boy’s character, you should find him 
something to do. He has little head, but plenty 
who needs Of heart, and his soul’s energy is action. Find 
ene this for him, make experiment with him, let him 


than does 


Johnny succeed and blunder, and learn both ways. I am 
Head-in- 


Air. not sure that of the two it would not be safer 
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to neglect John, who might be left, like the 
Greek’s consecrated kine, to pasture where he 
will, and be taken in hand when his dream-years 
are over. Practical Andrew will be sooner and 
surer tethered by life’s routine, and the chance 
of getting the best out of him is now or not at 
all. Set him his task, and let it find the text 
for your wise counsellings. 

But in sending our Pastor out in quest of 
occasions, I am not forgetting some which need 
no search. Once in every school course one Stated Op- 
such arises. It is the occasion when you talk Res 
with the boy about the man’s career. You may 
choose your time for this talk more opportunely 
or less, but inopportune you can hardly be. 
“What shall I do when I am a man?” is a 
question of which the edge is not easily blunted. 
As the talk goes forward, and your boy begins to 
surmise where it is leading you, that the goal 
of life which your forecast is steering for is not 
the Bench or Deanery or Civil Service decoration 
or tea merchant’s handsome villa, but the un- 
‘picturable landscape of a human destiny ; that, » The Soul’s 
because it is a human destiny, it has been divinely ee 
mapped from before the courses of the morning 
stars, if only eye can find it ; and has no fellow to 
it among all the ways of men, if only will can 
accomplish it ; but is either a new thing gained 

T5 


Seed-time. 


Cast thy 
Seed. 
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for earth or a thing lost,—do you think a heart 
does not burn, even if on the face you do not see 
the spark fall? But, perhaps, no one ever till 
to-night spoke to him quite so, and this word 
of yours is the lighting of that fire. 

When, however, we talk of finding in the 
school life occasions for speech, let us be sure 
we understand what constitutes occasion. That 
which occasions a counsel is not the time when 
it is imparted, but is the future event upon 
which that counsel will be used, just as the real 
occasion for spring-sowing is the autumn harvest. 
You are instructing the boy to-day, because the 
man will need to act wisely on a distant morrow. 
How serviceable is the analogy from the field ! 
For what is it that makes timeliness in the casting 
of seed? Something quite negative and feature- 
less. The farmer does not ask of the soil that it 
should be in a teeming mood : he only asks that 
it should not be hard-beaten, or foul with weeds, 
or frost bound ; if the seed can lodge and do no 
more, that is enough till the April suns begin. 
And our Pastor need not complain if his word 
falls null at the moment, because the moment is 
uneventful, and there are no stirrings in the glebe. 
Does the grain lodge? It is enough ; and in the 
morning he may sow his seed and in the even- 


ing not withhold his hand, little careful about 
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season, nor much observing winds or regarding 
clouds ; for the stiff listener, who hardly ac- 
knowledged his wisdom with a grunt, has hid 
it in his heart, and ten years after will take the 
right turning at a cross-road, because he re- 
members an evening in the Head’s study and 
what the ‘old man”” said. 

“Remembers.”” A secret law of life vibrates into 
sight at the touch of that word. Was it not 
likely that a Remembrancer who was needed 
to fulfil the Great Pastorate, bringing to a dis- 
ciple’s memory whatsoever the Master had spoken, vigor est 
would also wait upon our lesser pastorates. Inj, Hike 
this hand are the times and the seasons, those 5”. 
which truly are critical. Our plantings and 
waterings can no doubt be opportune or other- 
wise, but good sense will be divination enough to 
keep this less vital husbandry of ours from blun- 
ders that tell; and instancy in season, out of 
season, is a safer rule than to observe the wind 
and regard the cloud. 

Yet if good sense is diviner enough, there is 
another way of discerning the right season which 
is still more like a divination. 

Once I was admiring how a certain dear and Divina. 

tion. 

great pastor, whose flock was vast and scattered 
in many folds, could after long intervals in their 
intercourse still call his own sheep by name, and 


He 
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even astonish them by telling each all things what- 
ever he did : and his near friend answered me, that 
the art he used was the art of praying for them. 
Forever recalling thus their fortunes, hopes, trials, 
characters, he lived, as it were, their stories un- 
brokenly, and the new meeting found him with 
the unfallen clue in his hand. We need not here 
press the more mystic claim of Intercession. Here 
is a claim earthly and verifiable. It is an art by 
which our Pastor in the school may so attend upon 
his flock’s concerns, that he will never touch them 
with a maladroit finger, or with an instancy that is 
not in season. 

But, perhaps, I must descend. For while I argue 
about seasonableness, I very well know that Codicle 
and others are saying behind our backs that, in 
season or out of it, the potency of talk is a pretty 
delusion of the schoolmaster: we fancy we are 
going to alter human nature by “the almighty 
jaw,” and it is a fancy: boys are not made so. 
Well, “almighty ” is their word, not mine, and I 
am not called on to justify it ; but, after all, the 
jaw, though it is only a single member of the 
human organism, is on the whole the most eloquent ; 
and if they can tell me of another organ, by which 
a personality acts more readily and with more 
effect upon other personalities, I will rewrite these 
pages. Meanwhile for myself it is enough that 
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I can remember times half a century back in my 
life, when the organs used in an interview of master 
and boy were differently distributed, and the ears 


were mine while the jaw was another’s. Is it a When it 


pretty delusion that my life was bettered by the 
“old man” who talked with me then? 

This, however, is not one of my friend’s own 
objections. Of his I have but one left to reckon 
with, the law he asserts of the education of the 
Many through the Few. This he thinks I am 
setting at nought, when I want the soul’s friend 
to befriend not some, but all. 


was the 
other way. 


He surely remembers, for we must have fed onA Nunes 


the same nursery tales, how the lady rescued the 


knight from his prison in the tower. She came - 


to the foot of it with her rope-ladder and other 
appliances, and somehow persuaded an insect (it 
shames me to have forgotten that gallant insect’s 
name; but I never could find again, for reference, 
my nursery story-books) to climb to the window, 
hauling behind it a gossamer-thread, which drew 
after it a silken line, which drew on a pack-thread, 
which pulled a cord, which lifted the rope-ladder. 
I retell this story because it seems to me that the 
law of education of the Many through the Few 
is not a moral principle, but only a mechani- 
cal one. I mean that the Few are used to 
draw the Many only because, in education as in 
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mechanics, we must economise force, and, where 
force to lift the mass is wanting, we must first lift 
something lighter, the finer spirits who happen 
also to be the few, and make these our ever- 
thickening chain to drag after them the lumpish 
multitude. Now my proposal is not to ignore 
this mechanical law, but to apply it widelier. For 
in each unit of the multitude I find, what I find 
in the multitude as a whole, the Many and the Few, 
that is, the parts which are gross and the parts 
which are fine. Yon leaden boy, whom men 
despair of, is not all of lead ; there is in his dull 
metal a silver strain, and even a mercurial drop or 
two, if you could disengage it. He has in that 
heavy mixture of a character some instincts, which 
run counter to the earthward gravitation of the 
rest ; there are threads in his flocculent fibre, which 
are tense enough to vibrate at the note of a high 
music ; there are moments in his drowsy years, 
when the glory that passes along our world finds 
even him awake to see it. These moments are 
few. Yes, but they are fine. Here is the loose 
end of the gossamer-thread ; let me spy it, and 
handle it deftly, and by this I hope to draw up at 
last the sluggish lump behind it, and to educate, 
as the mechanics of my friend advise me, the Many 
in him by the Few. 
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Ir was on an Easter holiday which I spent in 
Belgium. At the next table to mine sat one day 
a boy of sixteen, whose complexion told of the 
West Indies. A friend of his father had asked 
him out from his school in the place, and was ex- 
tracting facts about the curriculum. The inquiry 
had dropped when the boy broke a silence with, 
“©The Reverend Mr. Smith comes in on Tuesdays 
to teach us religion’’; then, after a maturing pause, 
and with conviction, ‘‘I hate it”. “T hate 
As I mused on this hatefulness of the religious oe 
lesson, I recalled a lesson which had been hated by 
myself when a schoolboy. But this was in geog- Another 
raphy. Of course at that time the New Geogra- Sa 
phers were still only boys like ourselves, and the 
contemporary manuals imparted only the names of 
capes and capitals and the number of persons in 
Prussia and in Japan. That science had the bleak 
nakedness of geometry, while it was less convincing. 
Did I not well to hate it? Yet to-day my nephew, 


Two Re- 
proaches. 
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visiting me after his first year at St. Cuthbert’s, 
lets it leak from him that his hour with the Strabo 
of that place is the hour, of all on his time-table, of 
which his dislike is the faintest. This Strabo, I 
find, had under cover of the geography lesson been 
showing him such matters as why the ‘“‘Wacht am 
Rhein” was so popular a melody, why some people 
want to keep the Turks at Constantinople while 
others want them away, why most shipping firms 
have English names, and why poor Cavagnari was 
sent to Cabul. In short his geography lesson was 
a story about his fellow men, and even the possible 
future of James Enderby’s very self. 

In these experiences of myself and nephew 
James I found the suggestion for a reply to the 
contrasted reproaches, which enter the two ears of 
a public schoolmaster. At Dremedon there was 
my revered neighbour of Highcross Manor, who 
was the prominent layman of our country. As 
he looked round him on the school speech-day, 
one could see his eyes saying: “ What a pity it is 
our Public Schools give no Definite Church Teach- 
ing”. And there was also my colleague, at the 
triumphant age of seven and twenty, who covertly 
advertised his chief how vain were that chief’s 
Confirmation lessons, by propounding his own view 
of the futility of theological instruction and the 
sole validity of moral. 
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I have rather felt that neither of my courteous 
and reticent censors had entirely understood me 
and my methods. But I have exerted myself to 
return only good, by properly understanding each 
of them. And these are what I make out to be 
their complaints. 

It appears to our prominent layman that the The Pro- 
school is not doing enough for his boy, if it merely hayaane 
brings him up as a respectable little Mohammedan. 
‘“«'That is the most he will be made by the inver- 
tebrate religion imparted in your classes. The 
principles of life which you public schoolmasters 
inculcate are, in my poor judgment, pagan prin- 
ciples ; the very best paganism, and salted unaware Bs 
with Christianity, but substantially pagan. But ganism.” 
if there is a Christian faith, and if, except a man 
believe it faithfully, he cannot be saved, why don’t 
you teach it to my boy? ‘That healthy and well- 
impulsed youngster just now goes to church be- 
cause of the roll-call, and keeps morally straight 
because to do so is ‘good form’; but what will 
become of him presently when he goes away from 
you, and has to shape his behaviour not by rule 
and usage, but by his private reason? His private 
reason will see through this phantom of ‘ good 
form,’ and will ask why the ‘form’ is bad of 
indulging passions which are natural, and of drop- 
ping observance which is irksome, especially as for 
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both he has the countenance of persons whose 
social form is good. Now to that question definite 
Christianity has an answer, and your Public School 
spirit has not. I must really beg you to teach my 
child some Christianity,—in fact, the articles of the 
Creed.” 

Jones. And my promising young colleague—do I not 
know why he suspends upon that energetic nose-tip 
of his, our prominent layman’s phrase of “ definite 
church teaching’? He is merely remembering 
his past ; he recalls his experience that this same 
“definite church teaching’ was just the least 
definite, the most vague, the most nebulous, light- 
less, and ungraspable instruction, which his child- 
hood endured. On that one subject, it seemed that 
words and sentences were used without images in 
the mind to correspond to them. Grammar was 
drear, but at least it was useful, for you could spell 
out with it a Latin sentence ; Virgil did not lack 
difficulties, but there emerged the picture of an 
ZEneas ; Euclid was detestable, but there really 
were in the world things square and angular and 
round. But the words Justification, Atonement, 

Instruc- Trinity, Procession, Incarnation, were sounds which 

tion which : : 

does not. had an action on the sensorium, but none upon the 

instruct. mind. Here was a new Algebra, but one in which 
there were no rules for doing sums, and the value 


of x, if discovered, could be of use to no one. 
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What good had this “definite teaching” done 
him? What harm had it not done? For in- 
struction which does not instruct annoys us, like the 
mumbling voice which exasperates the slightly deaf. 

They have the very truth of the matter, these An alli- 
two between them. But it is between them ; and ea 
I am sorry that the squire, who, before he took {rr 
fright at Jones’s celebrated Greek Testament lesson, ee 
was intending to ask him down to Highcross for a 
couple of nights after a break-up, never carried his 
intention out; these two theorists were so made - 
for one another. Yes, how right they both are, af ps 
the squire who knows the vanity of conduct which ey 
has not come down from heaven, and the master 
who knows the vanity of ideas which have not 
come down upon earth. But each, I fancy, has 
forgotten that a stick may have two ends to it and 
none the less be a stick ; and so they have been 
talking of dogma and of morality as if they were 
two things in fact, whereas they are two only in a 
convenient way of talking. But that way of talk- 
ing is not a convenient one, when we come to teach 
catechumens, like Jones’s pupil, the squire’s younger 
boy. For then we must again unify what abstrac- 
tion has put asunder. In our classes let us teach 
each, in the form of the other; let theology be 
incarnate in morality, and morality transfigured 


into theology. Then our church teaching will 
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become definite, and yet our pupils will not say 
‘Sl inate ite: 

What am I meaning? Well, I suppose I am 
meaning that night when I was explaining and 
explaining some of those articles of the Creed, 
which the dear squire believes are left outside 


A moment the track of our curriculum at Dremedon. The 


in Dre- 
medon 
Chapel. 


exposition was passably clear, I hope, and the 
lesson had gone on composedly for some twenty 
minutes, when I felt a sudden change in the air 
of the chapel, and glancing saw that two-thirds 
of the class were looking hard at me. We were 
at the resurrection of the dead, and I had been 
saying that here was a practical: question for us— 
what kind of life we were going to lead later on, 
after the present one. ‘‘ You see, it is your own 
fate and fortune, yours and yours and yours, which 
we are thinking about ; what is going to happen 
to yourself.” And at this there came a look out 
of a pair of shy eyes which laid hold of my own, 
and I said to myself, with a burning of the heart, 
“This is not class and teacher, master and boys ; 
this is what used to happen by Columba’s camp- 
fire under a Pictish hill ; this is what was happening 
a few months ago to that glorious pupil of mine, 
sitting among eager dark faces by a lake in Africa, 
till that hour when the dark face bent over his 
death-wound, sobbing ‘Master, is it not so?— 
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though he die, yet shall he live?’ This is how 


Christ is preached everywhere, one soul telling 
another the truth that matters. Ah! if always 
utterance could be given us that we might open 
our mouth boldly to make known the mystery 
of the Gospel, as a truth that matters to him and Definite 


5 3 ; Teachi 
him and him, then we should give the church 4acnin’ 


teaching which is definite, and which of them imgwhich 
would hate it?” 

Do you insist on my explaining myself? I 
would much rather you were content with my 
little story and did not ask me to draft my thought 
in scientific form. However, I suppose that when 
I spoke of theology becoming incarnate, I did not 
use the word for the sake of a graceful or a 
solemnising figure ; I was speaking quite literally. 

For, plainly, the entrance of truth into a young 
mind is just one of the details or particulars of the 
large fact we call Incarnation. The Truth, if it is 

to dwell among us, must become Flesh. But to 
clothe itself in the flesh of sound-waves only, as How | 
in the Reverend Mr. Smith’s readings from the 4 
catechism, is not enough ; it must clothe itself in Bee 
vital facts, in the actual mortal circumstances of 

his pupil, the West Indian boy. That boy must 
learn that, if anything is to be believed in religion, 
something must be also felt or done. Where he 
believes in the Father, he must act like a son, and 


What is it 
to believe? 
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by consequence like a brother to the rest ; where 
he acknowledges a Redeemer, there he must be 
a sinner who is sorry for greeds and spites and 
lusts ; where he pictures a Holy Ghost, there he 
must open a heart to an inspiration. Again when he 
is taught the Atonement, he is taught nothing, if all 
he is made to see is a bleak scaffold on a theologic 
sky-line, and on it a ‘‘transaction” said to be 
useful to a human soul, his own, in which he 
scarcely yet has felt an interest. But if he hears 
of sympathies and kindnesses possible to his own 
young heart, of little braveries and goings-with- 
out, which are the shadows of the Tree falling in 
virtue on himself, this really is believing that Christ 
died for men. 

Ah! “believing”. For to ‘ believe ”—what 
is that? It seems an idle question. Why, all our 
life we have been doing it; breathing, feeding, 
sleeping, are scarcely more familiar acts. And or 
failure to believe we have banned men from our 
altars, and even put them to dreadful deaths. Man- 
kind must surely know what believing is. Perhaps 
it knows ; but it has not been able to tell. No 
one has yet described in words what it is that 
happens, when a man believes this or that concerning 
Christ and himself. Plato, if he were not only 
almost but altogether “ours,’’ would say it was an 
act which we do with the whole soul and not a 
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part of it, with heart and will as well as with the 
head. Can we go farther than he? Some day, / 
perhaps, there will come the philosopher who will 
analyse that now inscrutable operation, the soul’s 
energy which has already a name, for we call it | 
Faith, but not yet a definition; who will write the — 
Novum Organum of divine research, and show A Novum 
what a knowledge of God is and by what methods penne 
we can obtain it; what is the fact named FEx- 
perience, when it is experience of the supra-sensual ; 

what part in the operation is borne by the brain, 

and what by the heart; in what proportion the 
understanding works to the will, and the imagina- 

tion to the reason ; why it is that things can be 

hidden from the wise and revealed to babes ; why 

it is that the unbeliever may be, unknown to him- 

self and others, a Christian, and the orthodox be 

before God a pagan. Someday. Meanwhile this _u. 
at least is true—that\Christian faith is an Operation An Act of [ 
of the whole nature, into which the practical powers ZN Le 
enter as surely as the intellectual, and that an 

article of the Christian creed is not really believed, 

until there is in the practical life of the believer a 
movement corresponding to the movement in the 
intelligent life. When he believes that the Father 

creates or the Spirit sanctifies, he not only thinks 
something—he feels something and he does some- 

thing ; there is an emotion that corresponds to 
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the conception, and there is, so far as opportunity 
for it is present, an action too. If these fail, he 
has not believed the thing : his act is not faith. 

Grant this, and the method of our definite 
church teaching is forthwith planned for us, and 
was shown to myself that night when our lesson 
was on the resurrection, and the teacher of a 
class knew himself for that moment a gospeller 
among disciples. Alas! then, for what a task is 
his! 

But never mind my failure in it. I wish I had 
even described it with any success. But in at- 
tempting to do so, I hope I have brought the 
squire and my colleague into agreement with them- 
selves and me. For at Highcross they demand 
definiteness in dogmatic teaching, and I have 
shown that this is just what I am seeking, and that 
I find dogmas begin to be definite—to become, 
that is, clear images to the mind—only when they 
are clothed in propositions which are practical ; and 
attain complete definition only when they are 
acted out; in older and better words, the doctrine 
is known when the Willis done. Again in Jones’s 
classroom the teacher deprecates vertebration, be- 
cause dogmatic precision hinders morality ; and I 
have now reassured him, by showing that morality 
is the very thing our dogmatising aims at ; that I 
discern no distinction between dogma and conduct, 
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except that conduct is dogma become more than 
usually definite, a kind of crystallisation of what 
hitherto was fluid ; but that I cannot understand 
how there can be crystals without a fluid to crys- 
tallise, nor how conduct can be created, except out 
of the material of thoughts. 

Perhaps my eirenicon, however, has failed. If 
so, may it be because the disputants have not stated 
their differences correctly ; because our champion 
of morality was really objecting not to dogma, but 
to Christian dogmas, and the champion of verte- 
brate religion was insisting not on vertebration, 
but on the particular anatomy which he had 
planned himself? Those who have misunderstood 
their own contention we shall not satisfy. But if, 
in trying to understand them, I have helped my- 
self to a clearer view of how to conduct the 
religious instruction which displeases both, with 
this I will be content. 
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But now here is something else Candee out of 
our theory of religious knowledge. Is it likely, 
if religious knowledge is an affair of the whole 
soul, that a class is the only place in which to 
get it? My view is—and here I shall carry the 
squire abreast of me, Jones following us only at 
a very cautious distance—that the best religious 
lesson is our service in the chapel. 

Have we all made up our mind about the 
reason for church-going, or is it true here also 
that the more familiar is the less known? We 
might find out how this is, if we were to borrow 
a tradition from the Old Testament, and if once 
a year there were made under every church roof a 
dramatic pause, occupied presently by the voice of a 
child standing out on the floor to ask, as at a pious 
Jew’s passover, “ What mean ye by this service? ” 

Twice every day, punctual as the visiting sea- 
tide in a creek, the flood of our scholars covers 
the chapel floor, We stand and kneel and sit 
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and rise together ; our voices, single or in union, 
in speech or in tune, fill the third part of an hour, 
and the tide ebbs away, with murmurs on the 
gravel without, to flow again after twelve hours’ 
silence. What is the star that draws this ebb and 
flow? What mean we by this service? 

Shall we stop this little white-collared boy who, A Child to 
with every respect for his high silk hat, which he is Gene 
resuming at the porch, is quite child enough to 
play that part in the drama, and request him to 
pose the question, “‘ What mean ye?” 

He will not think your request a wise one. He 
knows what he means by going to church; if he 
were late for service, there would be a reprimand 
and a detention. Besides, his elders all go to 
church, and he remembers one of them told him 
it was a duty to God. Farther in analysis he has 
never gone, for he is not really much more of a 
philosopher than on the day when he mounted the 
tall hassock, to sweep the brave pageant of the 
village, gathered in their best trim under the grey 
arch and blazoned window, and, perhaps, distin- 
guished among them, under the obtrusive buff 
livery of a neighbour’s coachman, the parson’s 
‘wicked man, who turneth away from his wicked- 
ness”. That day’s romance of worship is gone, 
but reason has not filled its place. 

But let the question seem wise or no, make him 


put it, and see if we can answer, 


Our 
Answer. 


The Soul 
and its 
Environ- 
ment. 
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Well, what shall we say to him? I do not 
think we shall be content with what our elders 
told ourselves, that church-going is man’s homage 
to the Creator. Our elders were scarcely clear of 
the eighteenth century, to which the court levée 
and assize-hall seemed adequate measures of the 
things between God and man. You and I are of 
the scientific nineteenth, and we shall not be un- 
derstood by its younger children unless we talk 
its language. 

Suppose, then, you ask our youngster why he 
breathes and eats and drinks, sees and hears, sleeps 
and takes exercise, and show him that these are 
the ways in which his body, by sense, limb and 
organ, makes a response to the things around, is 
acted on by and acts back upon the elements and 
forces which press it, the air, earth, water, light, 
heat, growth, evaporation. Show him that his 
body’s life is a play to and fro between his little 


\ frame and the frame of the great enveloping 


world. Then tell him this is but a parable of 
his spirit’s life; that the spirit, too, has its life in a 
response to the element and the force which em- 
bosoms it, but this element and force is the Unseen 
Power ; the soul’s environment isGod ; in Him we 
live and move and have our being. Between Him 
and our spirit there is action and reaction, touch 
and response to touch, there is light and an eye 
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that mirrors it, air and a bosom that breathes it, 
force and veins that receive and hoard it, truth and 
he that troweth it. Tell him this intercommunion 
is the spirit’s life, that the spirit lives or faints or 
dies, as it makes or refuses the response. He will 
understand you, or understand some of it. 

But not a great deal, you are thinking : we are 
getting too deep for our young scholar at the 
chapel door. Perhaps we are. Let him run away 
and have his Sunday walk, while we think it out 
together. 

What are the ways in which spirit can make the 
response which is its life? The squire at our side 
would give an old answer, and say “ Prayer and 
meditation”. But Jones from the rear is mur- 
muring that this is wrong: the right way is action. 
Is not conduct three-fourths of human life? Ts it 
not the obedience, or the venture, or the sacrifice, 
or the deed of love, that makes the vein pulse and 
the breast respire? Supposing Jones is right in 
his exaltation of action, still in action as a function 
of the soul I notice a limitation. ‘Of deeds,” the 
Roman gentleman tells his friend, ‘the oppor- 
tunity is in another hand than one’s own.” We 
can act only as occasion comes to us, and that is 
for some rarely, and for all irregularly. The soul worship, 
needs a systematised, self-controlled, unfailing One oe 
opportunity of action, just as the body, in the ey 


Action as 
Religion. 
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failure of enforced exertion by chase or war or 
tillage, needs a gymnastic. Such a systematised 
opportunity worship is. It is in worship that the 
affections can, with least dependence on circum- 
stance, have their activity toward the Unseen, and 
that there can take place, without event to evoke 
them, the glow of love, the prick of contrition, the 
ardour of praise, the sally of aspiration, the grasp 
and strain of belief. We may be told out of St. 
James that true worship (if that was his word) is 
practical charity, and that one good deed is worth 
a hundred church-goings. It may be so. But 
then for a hundred church-goings there may come 
occasion for but one good deed; for this is “in 
another’s hand,” while these are in our own. 
But are we even sure to begin with that my 
colleague is right in glorifying action as the most 
vital energy of the soul? For of course it is no 
energy of the soul at all, except so far as it is the 
expression of moral ideas and affections. In the 
secular controversy between the active and the 
contemplative life, next to nobody dares nowadays 
to speak up for the latter; yet if contemplation 
be, as a religious function, too unsubstantial to be 
the true stuff religion is made of, action has no 
substance at all beyond that which it borrows from 
contemplation. ‘The truth however is, we need to 
go backward and get behind that famous antithesis, 
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Far up the stream of our spiritual being, before 
it parts itself into the currents of deed and thought, 
there is a yet undivided energy, for which we have 
scarcely found a name. We call it Faith when we 
speak with Paul, and Love when we speak with 
John; but these words are the coinage of poetry, 
not of philosophy. For our present purpose let me 
use my own name for it, Utterance, the act of Utter. 
uttering, of making the inward be outward. The*"™* 
word has helped my own mind, because it seems 
to unify Thought and Deed; for the first has no 
perfectness till it is uttered or utterable, and the 
second no value except for what it utters. Atthe |.) 
least the name interprets to me the meaning of \V°° 
Worship. Worship is the means by which the soul 
can utter itself, And it is the best means, first Worship 

A hay, 0 5 the means 

because, as we said, it is the most systematic and of Utter- 
at our own command, and next because it is an ~~ 
energy, in which the balance of thought and act is 
most perfect; neither is first nor last, cause nor 
effect, substance nor shadow, they are one; the 
fusion is complete: it is not here the case that 
first we resolve and then go out and do, or first 
experience and then reflect; but the act which 
we do under the church roof either is a feeling or 
it is nought, and the thing felt there is an act 
which is done. 

But here my colleague, the practical, wishes to 
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know the use of all this. Grant the correctness of 
my notion that a chapel service is a response to 
the Divine, by an energy in us which is Action and 
Thought at once, how does this help us to make 
our boys better worshippers ? 
ThatWor- Surely, colleague mine, it helps us to be able to 
ship 'S persuade a boy that church-going is worth while. 
while, And of this we can persuade him when we show 
him that worship is @ part of nature. ‘That 1s 
exactly what at present he thinks it is not. He 
thinks it is a law, almost a penance, at best a dis- 
agreeable tithing of his leisure, a tedium of cere- 
monial homage. But now we have found out, and 
because it can show him, that, instead of all this, worship is a 
«i Nouwe, Dit of his nature, as natural as to his body are 
sleep, meals, exercise, or to his mind are study, 
memory, reflection. From the squire’s grave look, 
I see he does not feel hopeful about persuading 
boys: he is of the old school, who relied on other 
methods than the address to the reason. But, if 
he will notice, our persuasion begins only at the 
point where the old method, that which brought 
the boy through the church door, and which we 
are not abandoning, came to an end. I am pro- 
posing to act in the chapel as we do in the classroom 
and the field, where we can make a boy learn or 
play, but to learn well and play keenly we can only 
persuade him, Moreover, human energies differ 
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in dignity and, with the ascent in the scale, the 
pupil’s spontaneity plays a larger part, the teacher’s 
will a smaller; law is less, spirit is more. If no 
one, not even another boy and a “‘captain,’’ can 
make a boy do his best in the field, and still less 
a master make him think his best in the classroom, 
is it strange that you cannot compel him to worship 
his best in the church? No, we must rely on 
persuasion. But persuasion cannot begin until A Chance 
you have a principle of worship to disclose, which sie 
he can apprehend and will feel sufficient. Here 
is such a principle: worship is part of his nature, 
a thing he must do if, in that portion of his being, 
he would live. Now a boy does care to live. 
He thinks, for instance, that it is life to grow tall 
and strong, and, in the hope of doing so, he will 
scorn some noxious delights, and lead laborious 
days in the playing-field. He, less often, thinks 
it is life to have a memory well stored and senses worship 
exercised to discern, and he will toil even at un-* “& 
grateful books in this hope. If he believed it was 
life to worship, he would be as ready a worshipper 
as now he is student and athlete. 

Nay, Jones will not assent. He cannot, he 
says, persuade boys of a thing which he does not 
believe true. I am going too fast: worship may. pp, Bee 
be ever so natural, but not to a boy. The boy,is nota 


religious 
1 191 1 Animal,” 
we know, is not a religious animal. 


Worship, 
if Nature, 
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Is he not? Then when, I wonder, will he 
become so? For at what point in a life-time 
does one begin to live? But I fancy Jones 1s 
saying no more than if he said the boy is not an 
intellectual animal, for he often hates books ; or 
not a social animal, for he dislikes parties, and the 
joy of small talk isa mystery to him. If that is 
all, then no more is meant than that the particular 
religion offered him is over his head. So, too, is 
the verse of most poets ; so, too, is the talk of women 
of the world ; yet that boy, in his dream of the 
sea or the field, may all the while be the poet of 
an Odyssey of his own, and still more certainly he 
can be found chattering with a play-fellow who 
happens to be also a girl. Of worship, then, as of 
sociality and of thought, there is somewhere the 
form, whether we have yet discovered it or no, 
which is of the boy’s nature, and in which he is at 
home. 

“But,” persists my dogged colleague, “ that 
form has not been discovered. As a fact, boys do 
not like church. Why do they not, if worship is 
so natural? ”’ 

Merely because, if worship is nature, also it is 


isalso Art, art. It is one of those things which can be learned, 


and which need learning ; it wants time and a 
teacher. 
Worship is an art, not only as having rules and 
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needing a teacher, but an art as painting is or music. 
The definition of Art may still be in debate, but no 
one will deny that art is occupied with Beauty, 
that it is the mind’s effort to give an abiding 
shape to something, which it has discerned as beau- 
tiful. This is enough for us. That worship has 
been successful which, whether in creed, petition, 
or hymn, or the altar’s mystic rite, has been an 
utterance in outward shape of some divine beauty 
inwardly perceived ; that worshipper’s prayer has 
prospered, whose “ eyes have seen the King in His 
Beauty ”’. 

In His Beauty. The vision of the Divine is being the 
this always, whether it is to confession or to are 
thanksgiving that the sight moves us, to humble 
ourselves before it, or to fear and be enlarged ; 
whether, at the spectacle in which I have set the 
Lord before me, my glory rejoiceth, or when my 
eye seeth Him I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes. Worship is more than this—more than 
the knowledge of the Divine as beautiful ; but it 
is never less, and therefore it is an art. 

But every art has its grammar to learn, its drill All Acts 
to practise, its instincts to acquire by habitude, its Goan 
iterations, tediums, blanknesses, fatigues, and need- 
ful harpings on the same string. And you cheer 
your student of the grammar book, and your harper 
on the same string, with promises of the eloquence 


Worship 
comes not 
by Rule, 


but Imi- 
tation. 


Worship 


and Belief. 
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or harmony, which he will reach beyond scale and 
exercise and rule. You must do the like with 
your pupil in the art of worship; make him 
believe that the drudgery will bring the mastery, 
and that the mastery is well worth it all. 

One thing, however, I have to admit. Worship 
is one of the arts in which the teacher can do 
least. The proportion of technique to inspiration 
is small. When you have laid out the theory of 
the service, and explained the correspondence of 
its parts severally to the relations between the soul 
and God—why we need psalm as well as confession, 
creed as well as petition—there is not much left to 
do. Worshipping well comes by worshipping often, 
and by the help of good models, that is to say, 
well-managed services, and good worshippers as 
examples. You do not quite like that last sug- 
gestion ; not even a teacher should make prayers, 
you say, to be seen of men or boys. Why, no. 
Yet he wi// be seen, or, let me rather say, be felt. 
There is contagion and imitation here, as in other 
arts and crafts ; as the student learns from watching 
the stroke of the master’s pencil or graving tool 
or finger upon the strings, so will the young wor- 
shipper learn the way of his elder, though he 
cannot tell, nor can you tell him, how. 

But how this art is worth the teaching! For 
we are teaching how much more than itself! 
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Many of us are sorely concerned just now for our 
children’s faith, for the endurance of it when they 
leave home and school for the world. We watch 
with pain the upswallowing of our youth in the 
gulf of a lazily accepted agnosticism. Where, then, 

can we counterwork this wasteful drift so power- 
fully as within our chapel doors? It must be 

so, if we rightly said that to believe is an act 

of the whole soul, is a practical and emotional 
function, as well as an intelligent ; that faith is not 

a formula recited, but a spirit turning itself mn true 
response to that which Is, a man’s conversion to- 
wards the divine fact ; and if our further thought 

is right, that of this conversion and response, the 
main human opportunity is Worship. Teach as you 
may and must, in lecture or confirmation class, an 
articulate system of things believed, and still the 
soundest foundation of a boy’s faith will be laid 
not in lessons, but in worships. For if a youth 
unmoors from his boyish Christianity, it is rarely 

by the strain of counter argument ; it is oftenest 
because he lacks that moral and emotional tempera- 
ment, to which the Christian argument appeals, and 
failing which it has no voice for him. How is 
this temperament disciplined so surely as in ee 
house of prayer? Make him true worshipper, and uve Be- 
you have done your human best to make him true eds 


believer. 


One other 
Person. 


Causes 
of our 
Estrange- 


him 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
WITH HIMSELF. 


Our picture of the Pastor of school is now, I was 
thinking, as finished as it ever will be by my pencil, 
and might now go to the framer, if it is worth his 
art. But I had quite forgotten something. We 
have drawn our subject in his relations to many 
kinds of peoples, his boys, their fathers and mothers, 
his fellow-workers ; but there is one person, with 
whom his relations are of the greatest importance, 
and of these relations we have not said a word. 
Do I mean the Chairman of his Governing Body? 
Ido not. By that person I mean, Himself. A 
master needs to be on some terms with Self. That 
personage and he matter a great deal each to each, 
and the terms they are on affect vitally the man’s 
value as a workman. But there is some danger of 
their becoming strangers, keeping no terms at all. 

The causes of this estrangement are easy to 
name. One is common to him with all people 


ment from who have to work. He is busy all day, or nearly, 


and when the boys are abed he is tired. But the 
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lack of leisure and of energy for intercourse is a de- 


cayer of many friendships. Routine is another, for, as Rou. 


if it is precious as a husbander of physical force, it 
discourages wakefulness of mind. I imagine that 
the horse in the farm mill-round gives little more 
thought and affection to the comrade who pursues 
his tail, than he does to his own coupling gear. 
Now the master’s routine is, spite of his excellent 
time-table, less than some other men’s, for it is 
mitigated by the incalculable nature of his pupils, 
whose vivacity does not allow the machinery of 
rules and hours to run, without jolts and resistances 
and breaks and the interposing fingers of the 
engineer. But there is routine enough to make 
us very sleepy, and forgetful that there is one beside 
us to whom we owe consideration, as well as to 
this master, the diligent observer of days and 
works, clocks and bells and door-shuttings. Next, 
there is a cause all our own, or only shared by us 


tine, 


with the Royalties. We have to be on the stage Hours on 


and play a part. There is no more hypocrisy in 
this than for the actors who wear crowns ; it hap- 
pens to be our business to sustain certain characters, 
the Teacher, the Ruler, the Exemplar; but the 
personation has to go on for a large proportion of 
the waking hours, and continuous personation may, 
as with some artists of the theatre, make us think 
ourselves to be the thing we present, and not the 


the Stage 
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thing we are. Also our audience is not one of 
equals, still less of superiors; they cannot teach 
us to take our own measure correctly ; their judg- 
ments, if not lenient, are rarely audible, and do 
not, like the Roman satirist, send us back to “live 
at home and discover how scant is the furniture’”’. 

andthe Lastly, ours is the “dogmatic office’; it is re- 

oe quired of a teacher that he should be assured and 
definite in his pronouncements, else his scholars 
will not learn. But there is plainly a peril to him- 
self in this mental attitude ; it may lead him to 
take his own character as a dogma, established and 
not needing to be reviewed. 

All this is very estranging between the Master 
and Himself, and he must make occasion somehow 
to cultivate their acquaintance. 

Go in The occasion is found him. For what other 

fe guirin Purpose is his holiday? 

ee There are one or two moments in the year when 
we hear in the press the voice of some unblest 
parent, who feels the burden of family life begin to 
gall him. ‘‘ Why do schoolmasters take such long 
holidays?” The humane editor replies in his 
leader that the parent must surely know the reason, 
for has he not confessed by his letter that the pre- 
sence of his three boys in the household for one 
month makes separation desirable? And the poor 
master has in his household 300 of them, and 
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not for one month at a time, but three. Other 
reasons are also given, and they are not light. 
But, to my mind, the solid reason for our long 
holidays is that a master must have time to go 
home to Himself, and re-knit the friendship. 

It is, then, in the search of the lost Self that on some 
Break-up day our younger masters, and two days acute 
later their seniors, scatter over the earth. The 
roads which lead them to this lost one are many. 

At Christmas these roads run, like all other roads, 

to Rome, or to the sunny-bleak Riviera ; in April 

the master is sailing, with a packed company of 
those who follow humane letters, towards the isles 

of Greece ; in August he goes on the quest of Self 

with ten others, through a round of English cricket- 

fields, or chases Him for twelve hours at a time over 

an austere Alp. None of these itineraries need be 
condemned, and the goal may be reached by any 

of them, if the march is managed wisely. But The 
there are two conditions of that march, of which paener 
one or both must be complied with, or the marcher# &™4°: 
will not arrive. 

Of these two the first, and the less indispensable, 
is the company of the master’s By-work. ee 

We call it his By-work and not, as most people 
do, his Hobby, because a hobby is to play with 
only, whereas we are thinking of what may be 
earnest. Whether it is the classical monograph, 

17 
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or novel, or poem, geologist’s hammer, bee- 
hunter’s net, or the philanthropist’s camp, which 
is the apparatus of the By-work, let our holiday- 
maker believe that the world will be the richer for 
his holiday. The world will not believe it, having 
made up its mind that if a man can do one thing 
well, he will do all other things badly; and I do 
not know if masters have been great enrichers of 
mankind by their holiday tasks, though an organ 
of the educationists once marshalled a list of poets 
in the schools, which would have furnished a nook 
in any not exclusive Elysium. But we are not 
imposing the holiday task for the sake of the out- 
put’s value, Neither, again, are we commending it 
only as a recreative change of muscles. We urge 
it on the master as a guide on his quest of Self. 
For, first, the By-work will lead him out of his 
cloister (school is a cloister, though an echoing 


which willone) to the large field of grown-up human-kind, 


help him 
to know 
the World 


where treatises and researches and poems are being 
*made by persons like himself, who can make them 
better, having more time to give. There he will 
learn how he is with his neighbours, what his 
place among them, and his relations, are. And 
how much of any Self do these relations make! 

This discovery, however, is too negative; it 
reveals the limits of a personality rather than the 
content. The By-work can do better than this, 
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Look a little closer at this guide, and, perhaps, it 

will prove to be the Self to whom it was to lead 

you, or at least “a piece of him”. For if the and, bey 
real man is found first and most in his work, he ee 
is found next in his pastime. Indeed, since the 
tides of mortal action are sadly perplexed and cross, 

so that many are doing, not the work they would, 
but the work they must, it may be that the main 
work has less in it of the man’s being than the 
By-work has. For this last he at any rate chooses, 
and is not chosen by it; very likely, then, it is the 
thing he can do best, for since no one compels him 

to ride a hobby, why should he mount one at 
all, unless he can ride with some mastery? But 
if his By-work is the most genial function of a 
man, if here is the chord along which his organism 
lives most strenuously, the pulse in it which beats 
warmest, then to be quite alive he must live in 
this, and his holiday was made that he might do 
sO. 

This is really an old truth, which has been for- 
gotten. The Roman knew it, and with him to noe 
keep holiday was to ‘“‘give play to the Genius,” ‘hoige 
or to “entertain” him, True, the Roman’s idea 
of entertaining his genius was eating and drinking; 
he was a practical man, and assumed that his genius 
was even such a one as himself. We, when we 
summon the Spirit of holiday, may sit down with 


(2) His 
Ideal. 


The Pil- 
grim’s 
Home- 
coming. 
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him to a more delicate feast; but still our genius 
he is, our spiritual double, not, perhaps, quite the 
Self which we are seeking to know, but at any rate 
the lightsome, winged Familiar, who does the 
spiriting between Myself and Me. 

However, not every one can keep a hobby in 
stall: so let this be. But the other condition of the 
march in pursuit of the Self is one which cannot be 
dispensed with. The march must bea Pilgrimage. 
Its Mecca is the Mount of the Patterns. There, 
among the ideal forms, the things as they are in 
themselves, the archetypes of the life Pastoral, 
our pilgrim will find the Self, with whom he needs 
to commune. 

These are figures, and may be derided as futile. 
But there are matters which it is of no use to 
draw out in plain speech, because the only people 
likely to serve themselves of the counsel are those 
who understand the free-masonry, and would think 
it tedious if we enlarged the hint. 


But how sweet is the Pilgrim’s home-coming 
when the new term summons him! He is a 
new creature. Five weeks ago, or seven, his 
yoke-fellows were saying of him that what ailed 
him was End-of-Term. Most of them had the 
same ailment. ‘The humorist had turned satirist, 
the calm of the tranquil man had become the calm 
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of martyrdom, the genial was at best not quite 
cross, and the enthusiast had found that his boys 
had become gross little mortals, exactly as to the 
public they had always looked. This was seven 
weeks ago. But now our masters are turning back 
to their labours with a desire reborn ; like Virgil’s 
ghosts when, after their gentle Purgatory and the 
draught of Lethe, 


they all their ancient pain forgive, 
Forget their life, and will again to live. 


And those gross little mortals, our shepherd’s dusty 
flock—what has happened to them that they seem 
re-enchanted in his eyes? Have they also drunk 
of Lethe, or, perhaps, been dipped in its wave, that 
they come to meet their shepherd with a gloss 
upon their fleece, “as a flock of sheep which go 
up from the washing’’? No, it is he who 1s re- 
enchanted. He has been at the Mount, where he 
sees things as they are, and there he has held con- 
verse with a Self, and knows that these also have 
Selves, which he may kindle by his own. 
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Au! old friend, together again! No more letters 
to and fro between you and me, you in the camp, 
I in my vale of rest ; for you, too, since I began 
my task, have heard the call, and are come away 
to join me in Avalon. Come, sit we down to- 
gether, as is high time; for, if we have not been 
great enough to know the wound of “mythic 
Uther’s son,” we have some of his weariness ; 
and here is, at any rate, a “‘fair space of sloping 
greens” on my native hills, where two old com- 
rades in arms may sit and talk it out together, all 
that is left us to say. 

But what is there that is left? 

Well, surely something. Do you not remember 
whence it was, that we started on our quest of the 
truth about our pastorate? We were at the foot 
of a certain ladder “rising starward from the plot 
we were tilling, and on it was the shine of a sky- 
robe caught up again into the blank daylight”. 
That glimpse of a starward ladder, and of feet that 
go to and fro upon it, was the impulse to all the 
conference which we have held together, and now 
must bring to an end, Our faith was that all the 
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truth we should ever know about the craft we 
practise must come to us down that ladder ; the 
patterns for our art were in heaven, and our 
prosperity as husbandmen in this vineyard would 
be in ‘the measure in which the Divine was made 
flesh in the life lived in a school”. 

So we dreamed, we dreamed. 

Have you ever, friend, thought out to yourself 


the waking of that Syrian refugee, the seer of the 


ladder, after his sleep among the great strewage of 
rocks on a down of Canaan? He had dreamed, 
and lo! the rocks had built a stairway to heaven, 
with the heaven-dwellers’ feet on the stairs. But 
now, as he wakes, how cold the dawn-light falls 
on the grey loveless masses! The stairway has 
crumbled back to the flat earth, and strewn a dis- 
enchanted moorland with bleak wreckage. <A 
staunch vision-seer was this Syrian, for he took 
heart to build his cairn and pour the consecrating oil, 
witnessing that here had been the stairway-foot, here 
was the trysting-place of heaven-dweller and mortal. 

You and I, friend, who have dreamed much as 
he did, can we stand the daylight as staunchly? 
Was the stairway really there, and was your plot 
and mine at the foot of it? Will you and I dare 
to set hands together, and heave up our little stone 
of testimony which our grandchildren passing by 
may look at, and say that their forbears dreamed 
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a dream and did not fear to record that it was 
a true one? 

We are old, and the old do not argue much. 
Theirs is the blessed second childhood, when In- 
tuition, which is the guide of the little ones, and 
whose teaching has been perplexed by the strenuous 
searching of our mid-age, comes back again as 
Vision. So we will have no reasons given for the 
faith that is in us; they would not convince any 
one ; we will only give out the faith as we find it, 
if the faith is there. 

So take you my hand and look me in the eyes, 
and I will try to say what the faith is that we have 
found. By the touch of your palm and the assent 
or dissent in your eyes, I shall know whether your 
heart speaks with mine. 

What is the scene on which we look back ? 

Like every human scene, it can be pictured two 
ways. It can be viewed as the picture of a life- 
long disappointment. He who is ready to play 
the part of the Accuser of the Brethren before a 
divine judgment-bar, could arraign our life as 
one that professed a spiritual aim, but was all 
along only another of earth’s vulgar, competitive 
struggles, made more sordid by an insincere ideal- 
ism. School-keeping and school-making are but 
a gross business under a dainty name. School- 
masters’ theories of education are, like those of 
most theorists, the excuses for what they do, or fail 
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todo. Their ideals are but the artistic advertise- 
ment of traders, whose customers are the refined. 
Yes, we ourselves must yield to the Accuser 
thus much, that this was all that was plain to the 
eyes of men. Few were the parents who seemed 
aware of anything of value in a school life, except 
a good table and other comfortable arrangements ; 
matters of plates and linen and coverlets ; few 
were the boys, who showed themselves more 
discerning than their elders, and rebuked that 
apophthegm of a grey-beard, that “there’s no 
such thing as boys’ gratitude’, And we should 
admit that there was, or seemed to be, a sadly 
haphazard and inconsequent movement in the 
affairs of school ; that credit came from the wrong 
things, and blame from the wrong ; that between 
the pains taken and the harvest of those pains 
there was no very visible ratio ; that in fact the 
school is not a Promised Land, living under a 
temporal dispensation. And we should admit 
that even to our own sight, who knew better than 
even our friends how to interpret the spiritual 
scene of a school history, the retrospect was a 
landscape everywhere drab and dull, here and 
there darkening into blots of sternness, and even 
grimness and horror, rarely, how rarely, gladden- 
ing into some feature which smiled and held the 
eye in peace. And we must confess that always 
at our side, ready to lay fingers on the throat 
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of a spiritual ambition, there was that watchful, 
old, hard-eyed haggard, the World ; and she kept 
telling us all the Accuser has to say about the 
gross mixtures of self-seeking in our moral pur- 
poses, and telling us not to mind, for that, with- 
out this alloy, no metal could bear the strain of 
life’s experience. That ancient seducer might get 
her answer from us, for she put her temptation 
into words ; but how reply to that wordless argu- 
ment for unfaith, “the light of common day,” 
when it fell upon our prospect like a morning 
of east wind, and from yesterday’s rose-hues and 
purples dried away the glamour? 

Shall we say, then, that this is how runs the tale 
of our Pastorate, and such is the true picture of 
the scene of school? It is very like, it would 
seem, other pictures of lives of man, and might be 
a panel in that House of Human Experience, of 
which Ecclesiastes painted the wall, and wrote 
‘“‘ Vanitas ” underneath for the every motto. But 
no; we shall not say this, not you and I. It 
would be a half-told tale, the dead landscape by 
a ’prentice-hand, before the Master’s brush comes 
along and touches in the lights. Remember one 
last time our shepherd of the hills. Could you 
get him to open so far his taciturn, weather- 
stiffened lips, how drearily he could chronicle his 
sheep-craft,—the endless afternoon on the wind- 
plagued moors, the hard-faced sky watching him, 
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the hills turning their cold shoulders on him ; the 
nights of snowstorm and fleeces buried in the 
drift ; the sleepless nights and anxious ministra- 
tions of lambing-time ; the horrible climbings of 
rocks to fetch off a silly bleater impounded on a 
ledge ; the scab which eats the flock piecemeal, 
the drought which destroys wholesale, the labours 
and providences of months shamed by the ruin of 
a week. It is all so true, the sour recital ; and 
would any one be a shepherd on these hard condi- 
tions? Yet next morning on that same lone up- 
land, he knows why he is shepherd. The airs 
which run to him off the belts of fern tell him it ; 
the crisp tinkle of the burn into its pool tells him, 
and the shine of the morning on the live water. 
Even in the jaded evening he knows why ; a pride 
touches him, counting the flocks he has brought 
through their troubles ; those his master gave him 
he has kept, and few are lost. Aye, and there are 
times when best of all he knows why he is not 
townsman or digger, but travels the open wold. 
They are the times (for cannot our shepherd be 
vision-seer, although he is no Syrian, but wears a 
smock ?), the times when feet fall dumbly on 
the heather beside him, and what looks to you 
but one bleak figure on the sky-line has company 
with him, and a voice in his ear, which is not the 
wind’s voice, and can be heard only by the lone- 
dwellers. This is a recital which you will not get 
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from this silent man himself, but it is a true one, 
and it will do well as a parable, to hint what we 
two are shy of saying about our own shepherding. 
For we, whose flock was youth, we also knew why 
we were shepherds, by the taste of the frank airs, 
and the music of free waters, and that sunlight of 
this region of ours, which is always and for ever 
morning-land. And we knew it also by that, 
which an old loved Over-shepherd used to call 
‘the blessing of the weary at close of day,” the 
labourer’s joy at a day’s work harvested. And, 
best of all, we knew it, even we, by the Presences 
which visit the sheep-walk. Of this it is very 
hard for us to speak, friend, is it not? Yet it can 
be said modestly, not as that kind of man says it 
who confesses his acquaintance with a higher Order 
in the same sleek tone in which he would hint 
his familiarity with the best people, but as those 
speak who ought to do it once before the Silence, 
from which they are removed by not many seasons. 

So we go hand in hand together, to aver that the 
best inspiration of our master-craft came to us from 
a wisdom nearly two millenniums old , certain “ sin- 
less years beneath the Syrian blue” were the foun- 
tain of it. Whatever we did well, we did by a light, 
which is one and the same for Christendom and the 
little close of school. Did we ask what the temper 
is, in which to deal prosperously with fellow-worker, 
or scholar, or scholar’s parent, with the fool or the 
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over-wise, the laggard, the unstable, the rebel,— 
somewhere in the pages which chronicle a divine 
Master-craft, we found the model which served 
our every occasion, and a Life was the light of 
men in the school. * Did we require a principle to 
set the aim of our industries in classroom, chapel, 
study, field—the oldest principles were all we 
needed ; that to the poor the Gospel is preached, 
and to the sick the physician sent, and the shepherd 
after the estray ; that tares must grow with wheat 
till harvest-time ; that truth, if divine enough, 
must be manifested to the few and not to the 
world, or to the world presently through the few ; 
that contradiction of sinners must be endured 
without despair; that out of one mouth proceeded 
‘*Come unto Me, ye weary,” and “ Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers” ; that a traitor may need be 
borne with, undenounced ; that the publican may 
be hailed for a son of Abraham—these were truths 
‘embodied in a tale,” which left few ways of ours 
without illumination. When knots of policy were 
hard to disentangle, unravelment came best from 
courage, which could trust the power of truth on 
the worldly event, because that truth is tabernacled 
in the world, reconciling its perverse matter to 
holy law. When there were wars and tumults, 
which not even the gowned life escapes, this same 
Truth was known to us as the Peace passing wit 
of man, which “shall garrison the heart’’. 
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Here is our experience. And, if this experience 
is not the discovery of a heaven-stairway, and 
powers that come down it upon the worker at its 
foot, then you and JI, life comrade, have been 
young men who saw visions and old men who 
dreamed dreams, and have never waked, to learn 
that they were nothing more. It is our experience; 
we avow it, and that is all that must be demanded 
of the old ; their part is not to reason, but declare. 
We are old ; we know. 

This, our experience,—did we say? Heaven 
forgive us, then! We have learnt nothing, if this 
is all. This is only the experience of how a vision 
helped us to the work we did , but the better part 
of man’s experience is, how the work he fails to 
do helps him to the vision. Not the good things 
he effects teach a man the great knowledge, but 
disappointment, humiliation, loss, the discovery of 
his nothingness, or, what is more unbearable, of 
his littleness ; these are the things by which a man 
comes to the experience which matters—to know 
Self and that Other than Self, and the stairway- 
path between himself and It. This better part of 
experience has, we dare to say, not been denied us. 
But, then, it is not for us pastors in the school to 
witness to it. This is not our story, but all men’s 
story, and we can tell it no better than the rest. 
And yet, perhaps, we can tell it in a way of our 


own. If we can, then to tell an ancient tale, in 
18 
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the version a man’s own life has taught him, is 
a confession of faith which is not idle. 

I know, then, two men of our calling who have 
told the story, as it came to themselves, of this 
grand, human experience of a vision which comes 
by failure, a woe which, in the old-world proverb, 
‘maketh wise. I used to think their versions of it 
were half-intelligible fancies, but I have changed 
my mind about them since. 

One of these fancies was that of an older friend 
of you and me, whom I held and hold still for a 
prophet, among us people of the schools. He used 
to speak with deepening voice of a “lost battle,” 
which he said was his battle, and would be ours 
too, if we followed the same flag long enough. I 
could not see that he had lost his battle, and I 
supposed he was speaking like a poet and as you 
might have done, and only meant what other 
people mean when they complain that the ideal 
never becomes the actual. But later I understood. 
There came the day to me when a line from a 
poem of his, “ Roncesvalles,” which he only showed 
to near friends, struck across my mind . 

In the lost battle we have won 
had a truth for me that day, at last; I had dis- 
cerned why men can win by losing. 

The other fancy was one, which possessed a 
younger friend of his ; not you, though it might 
well have been. His romance (each man has his 
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own, I take it) was drawn from another cycle ; 
that of the Quest of the Sangreal. We thought 
that legend had been misread by our later poets 
of it ; that the quest was not the misleading chase 
of a phantom ; to find the Grail was, as the older 
interpreters believed, to attain the crown of life. 
But how a man can find the Grail was, says this 
man, a riddle to himself, till there came to him 
that woe which makes wise. It was when a storm 
out of a blue sky fell upon the works of this 
Pastor’s husbandry, and ruin crept up from the 
horizon. After the pang with which he realised 
that he had digged and sown and watered for the 
whirlwind to gather, a strange, unreasonable fancy 
came into his mind, that now, in this loss and 
defeat, he should see the Grail. And in his next 
moment’s thought he discerned how this could be; 
for he remembered that to one who tells that tale, 
the Grail is the cup filled by drops from “a lance, 
whereof the point bleedeth thereinto” ; and to 
another is the sacred vessel, to which “there came 
a figgur in likenes of a child, and the vysage was 
as reed and brighte as ony fyre and smote hymself 
into the breed”. And he knew, so he said, that to 
himself, in this sorrow, had been shown the Passion, 
which is our world’s foundation-fact, and the law of 
life for all that shall live on ; and that the Vision 
which maketh Blest comes to a man no otherwise 
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net. 


Greville.—A JOURNAL OF THE) 


REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV., 


KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN | 


VICTORIA. By CHARLES C. F. GRE- 
VILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Gross.—THESOURCES AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Times to about 1485. By 
CHARLES Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, 18s. net. 


Hamilton.—HISTORICAL RECORD 
OF THE 14rH (KING’S) HUSSARS, 


from A.D. 1715 to a.D. 1900. By Col- | 


onel HENRY BLACKBURNE HAMILTON, 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford ; late com- 
manding the Regiment. With 15 
Coloured Plates, 35 Portraits, etc., in 
Photogravure, and 10 Maps and Plans. 
Crown 4to, gilt edges, 42s. net. 


Hill.—LIBERTY DOCUMENTS. With 
Contemporary Exposition and Critical 
Comments drawn from various Writers. 
Selected and Prepared by Masprn Hin, 
Edited with an Introduction by ALBERT 
BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D. Large Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Hill. — THREE FRENCHMEN IN 
BENGAL; or, the Loss of the French 
Settlements. By 8. C. Hitt, B.A., | 
B.Se., Officer in charge of the Records 
of the Government of India. With 4 
Maps. 8vo. 


Crown | 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 1638-1870. By 
W. E. B. Du Bors, Ph.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICA- | 
TION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITU- 
TION IN MASSACHUSETTS. By S. 
B. Harpine, A.M. 8vo, 6s. 

A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICA- 
TION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By 

| D. F. Houston, A.M. 8vo, 6s. 

| NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OF- 
FICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By FREDERICK W. DaLLincer, A.M. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
MUNICIPAL HISTORY, _ including 
Gilds and Parliamentary Representa- 
tion. By CHarLES Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, 
12s. 

THE LIBERTY AND FREE-SOIL 
PARTIES IN THE NORTH-WEST.. 
By THEODORE C. SmiTH, Ph.D. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. By Evarts 
BouUTELL GREENE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DUR- 
HAM: a Study in Constitutional 
History. By GamLtarD THOMAS Lars- 
LEY, Ph.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE ANGLICAN EPISCOPATE AND 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES. By 
ARTHUR LYON Cross, Ph.D., Instructor 
in History in the University of Michigan. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


| 


Historic Towns.—HEdited by E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Bristol. By Rev. W. Oxford. By Rev. C. 
Hunt, be W. Boase. 
Carlisle. By Mandell) ,: 
cae Winchester. By G. 
| Geighton, D-D; W. Kitchin, DD. 
Cinque Ports. By 
Montagu Burrows. | York. By Rey. James 
Colchester. By Rey.| Raine. 
= B. x oe New York. By Theo-— 
ee eed E. A.|  dore Roosevelt. 
London. By Rey. W.| Boston (U.S.). By 
J. Loftie. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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Hunter (Sir Witt1am WIizsoy). 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

Vol. I.—Introductory to the Overthrow 
of the English in the Spice Archi- 
pelago, 1623. With 4 Maps. 8vo, 18s. 

Vol. I1.—To the Union of the Old and 
New Companies under the Earl of 
Godolphin’s Award. 1708. 8vo, 16s. 

THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, 
and other Essays. 
HUNTER. 


Service (Retired). 8vo, 9s. net. 
Ingram.—A CRITICAL EXAMINA- 
TION OF IRISH HISTORY. From 
the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legis- 
lative Union of 1800. By T. DunBar 

IneraM, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


Joyee.— A SHORT HISTORY OF. 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to. 


1603. By P. W. Joycz, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Kaye and Malleson.—HISTORY OF 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858. | 


By Sir Joun W. Kaye and Colonel G. 

B. MALLESON. 

and Maps and Plans. 

8vo, 3s, 6d, each. 
Lang (ANDREW). 

THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 
With 6 Photogravure Plates (4 Por- 
traits) and 15 other Illustrations. 8vo, 
18s, net. 

JAMES THE SIXTH AND THE 
GOWRIE MYSTERY. With Gowrie’s 
Coat of Arms in colour, 2 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 
STUART, THE YOUNG CHEVA- 


6 vols. Crown 


LIER. With Photogravure Frontis- | 


piece. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Laurie.—HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By 8. 


S. Lauriz, A:M., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. | 


Leeky.—(The Rt. Hon. WitttaM EB. H.). 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE| 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Library Edition, 8 ols. 8vo. Vols. 
J. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. ; Vols. 
III. and IV., 1760-1/84, 36s. ; Vols. 
V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. ; Vols. 
VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. 

Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. net each. IRELAND. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


Edited by Lady | 
With an Introduction by | 
Francis Henry SKRINE, Indian Civil | 


With Analytical Index | 


Lecky.—(The Rt. Hon. Witttam E, H.) 

—continued. 

LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 
IRELAND: FLOOD—GRATTAN— 
O'CONNELL. 2vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 

| FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
A SURVEY OF ENGLISH ETHICS: 
Being the First Chapter of the ‘ His- 
tory of Huropean Morals’. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. 
A. Hirst. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Cabinet Hdition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 
net. 


_Lieven.—LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, 
PRINCESS LIEVEN, DURING HER 
RESIDENCE IN LONDON, 1812-1834. 
Edited by LioneL G. Rosinson. With 
| 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 14s, net. 


'Lowell.—GOVERNMENTS AND 
PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE. By A. LAwReNCE LOWELL. 
Zvols. 8vo, 21s. 


_Lumsden’s Horse, Records of.— 
Edited by H. H. 8. Pearsg. With a 
Map, and numerous Portraits and Illus- 
trations in the Text. 4to, 21s. net. 


| Macaulay (Lorp). 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD 


MACAULAY. 

‘ Edinburgh’ Edition. 10 vols. 8vo, 
6s. each. 

Vols. 1.-[V. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 

Vols. -V.-VII. ESSAYS, —BIO- 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN PENAL 
CODE, CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
KNIGHTS ‘QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE’. 

Vol. VIII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MISCEL- 


LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
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THE WORKS. 


‘ Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. | 


12 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 
Vols. I.-VI. HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND, FROM THE ACCESSION 
OF JAMES THE SECOND. 

Vols. VIL-X. ESSAYS AND BIO- 
GRAPHIES. 


Vols. XI.-XIJ. SPEECHES, LAYS 


OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND | 


INDEX. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo, | 
£4 16s. 

Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM | 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE | 


SECOND. 
Popular Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
Student's Hdition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 12s. 


People’s Edition, 4 vols. Cr. 8vo, 16s. | 


‘ Albany’ Edition. With 6 Portraits. 


6 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 
each. 

Cabinet Kdition. 8 vols. Post 8vo, 
48s, 

‘ Kdinburgh’ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, 
6s. each. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS, WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, etc., in 1 volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

© Silver Library’ Edition. With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
‘Lays’. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 


Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 
6s. 

Trevelyan’ Hdition. 2vols. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 
24s, 

“Kdinburgh’ Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
As, evch. 

Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


ESSAYS, which may be had separately 
sewed, 6d. each; cloth, ls. each. 

Addison and Walpole. | Frederic the Great. 
Croker’s Boswell’s | Ranke and Gladstone. 

Johnson. Lord Bacon. 
Hallam’s  Constitu- | Lord Clive. 

tional History. | Lord Byron, and The 
Warren Hastings. Comic Dramatists 
The Earl of Chatham | _ of the Restoration. 

([wo Hssays). 
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Macaulay (LorbD)—continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES AND POEMS. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| Lyneh.—THE WAR OF THE CIVILI- 
SATIONS: BEING A RECORD OF 
‘A FOREIGN DEVIL’S’ EXPERI- 
. ENCES WITH THE ALLIES IN 
CHINA. By G&orcE Lyncouw, Special — 
Correspondent of the Sphere, ete. With 
Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 
Mackinnon (James, Ph.D.). 
THE HISTORY OF EDWARD THE 
THIRD. 8vo, 18s. 
THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF 
THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 8vyo, 
21s. net. : 


Mallet.—MALLET DU PAN AND 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
BERNARD MaLLetT. With Photogravure 
Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


May.—THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George III. 1760-1870. By 
Sir THomas ERSKINE May, K.C.B. (Lord 
Farnborough). 38 vols. Cr. 8vo, 18s. 

Merivale (CHar.es, D.D.). 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8 vols. Crown 8yo, — 
3s. 6d. each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
ee) of the Commonwealth. 12mo, 

8. 6d. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 753-a.D. 
476. With 5 Maps. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Montague.—THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. C. Montacuz, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Moran.—THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICK OF THE ENGLISH GOVERN- 
MENT. By THomas FRANCIS Moran, 
Ph.D., Professor of History and Econo- 
mics in Purdue University, U.S. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 
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Nash.—THE GREAT FAMINE AND! Shaw.—A HISTORY OF THE ENG. 
ITS CAUSES. By VaAucHan Nasu. LISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
With 8 Illustrations from Photographs WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
by the Author, and a Map of India| WEALTH, 1640-1660. By Wm. A. 
showing the Famine Area. Cr. 8vo, 6s. | S#aw, Litt.D. 2vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Owens College Essays.—Hdited by| Sheppard.—THiE OLD ROYAL 
T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of History| PALACE OF WHITEHALL. By 
in the Owens College, Victoria Univer-, EDGAR SnepparD, D.D., Sub-Dean of 
sity, and JamEs Tart, M.A., Assistant) H.M. Chapels Royal, Sub-Almoner to 
Lecturer in History. With 4 Maps. 8vo, the King. With 6 Photogravure Plates 
12s. 6d. net. | a . other Hlustrations. Medium 

= : * pe Act Svo, 21s. net. 

P Pee a Pr GW) he rote /Smith.— CARTHAGE AND THE 

: STORY | CARTHAGINIANS. By R. Boswor 
OF THE CAPTURE OF CONSTAN-. Oa tae eee 
cation SmirH, M.A. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
EEROPDY BY THE TURKS. — BY!’ Crown 8vo. 85. 6d, 2 
EN EL, Paso | Stephens: —A HISTORY OF "THE 
an ustrations, vo, 18s. net. | FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 

Powell and Trevelyan.—THE) Morsz SrepHens, 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE LOL-| 18s. each. 

LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished Sternberg.—MY EXPIERIENCIS OF 
Documents. Edited by Epcar PowEtt) THE BOER WAR. By ADALBERT 


and G. M. TREVELYAN. 8vo, 6s. net. | Counr STERNBERG. With Preface by 

Randolph —THE LAW AND POLICY | lLieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. Cr. 
5 eater tive 8vo, 5s. net. 

OF ANNEXATION, with Special Refer- 'Stubbs.—HISTORY OF THE UNT- 


ence to the Philippines; together with Pa eee Be : g 
Observations on the Status of Cuba, By SA ae By J. W. 
1 ry Ss. » 128. r 
CarRMAN F. RANDOLPH. 8vo, 9s. net. Stubbs.—HISTORICAL INTRODUC. 
Rankin (Recrnarp). | TIONS TO THE ‘ROLLS SERIES’. 
TBE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON ; AND By WttiiaAmM Stupss, D.D., formerly 
RICHARD THE SECOND. 8vo,| Bishop of Oxford, Regius Professor 
10s. 6d. net. | of Modern History in the University. 
A SUBALTERN’S LETTERS TO HIS) Collected and Edited by ARTHUR 
WIFE. (The Boer War.) Cr. 8vo, Hassaut, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
3s. 6d. Sutherland —THE HISTORY | OF 
.—THE RISE OF CONSTI- AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
ea tONtE GOVERNMENT IN ENG- from 1606-1900. By ALEXANDER 
LAND. By Cyrit Ransome, M.A.| SUTHERLAND, M.A., and GEORGE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
awl Taylor.—A STUDENT’S MANUAL 
Seebohm (Frepenic, LL.D., .S.A.). | Or THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COM-| (Colonel Mxapows Tayior, C.S.I. 
MUNITY. With 13 Mapsand Plates.| Gown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 
are Se. on. — CHINA AND THE 
TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO- OCW ERS! aNartativeot the Outbreak of 
SAXON LAW : being an Hssay) i900, By H. C. THomson. With 2 Maps 
supplemental to (1) °The English) 214 99 Iilustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6”. net, 
Village Community,’ (2) ‘The Tribal Todd.—PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
System in Wales’. 8vo, 16s. | MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


-Karr.—THE CALL TO ARMS, By ALPHEUS Topp, LL.D. 8vo, 30s. net. 
Sot 00-1901 ; or a Review of the Imperial Trevelyan.—THE AMERICAN RE- 
Yeomanry Movement, and some subjects VOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
connected therewith. By Sir Hznry| Sir G. O. TrREvELYAN, Bart. 8v0, 16s. 
SETon-Karr, M.P. Witha Frontispiece | Trevelyan.—ENGLA ND IN THE AGE 
by R. Caron-WoopvitLe, Cr. 8vo,| OF WYCLIFFE. By GrorGE Macav- 
5s, net, LAY TREVELYAN. 8vo, lds. 
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Wakeman and Hassall.—ESSA YS 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Edited by HENRY OFFLEY 
WakrmMan, M.A., and ArtHUR Has- 
SALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Walpole.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Sir SPENCER WaLrotn, K.C.B. 6 vols. | 


Wylie (James Hamiuton, M.A.), 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV.- 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I., 1899-1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. II., 
1405-1406, 15s. (out of print). Vol. 
ae , 1407- 1411, 15s: - Vol. 1V., 14112 
1413, 21s. 


THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc. 


Bacon.—THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL 
HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited 
by JAMES SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 4s. 


Bagehot.— BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. By Water BaGEHor. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Blount._THE MEMOIRS OF SIR) 
EDWARD BLOUNT, K.C.B., etc. 
Edited by Stuart J. Rerp, Author of 
‘The Life and Times of Sydney Smith, 


etc. With 3 Photogravure Plates. ° 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Bowen.— EDWARD BOWEN: A} 
MEMOIR. By the Rey. the Hon. W. 


E. Bowen. With Appendices, 3 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and 2 other Illustra- | | 
tions. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

\ 


Carlyle.—THOMAS CARLYLE: A 
History of his Life. By Jamus ANTHONY 


FROUDE. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
1834-1881. 2vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


Crozier.—MY INNER LIFE: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By JoHN 
Crozier, LL.D. 8vo, 14s. 


Dante.—THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI: being an In- 
troduction to the Study of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’, By the Rey. J. F. Hogan, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Danton.—LIFE OF DANTON. By A, 
H. Beesty. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


BEATTIE 


De Bode.—THE BARONESS DE} 


BODE, 1775-1803. By Wituiam &. 
CHILDE-PEMBERTON. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Ilustrations. 


8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


Hrasmus. I 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Crown — 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from 
his earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Year, arranged in Order of Time. 
English Translations, with a Com- 
mentary. By Francis Morcan 
NIcHoLs. 8vo, 18s. net 

Faraday.—FARADAY AS A DIS. | 

COVERER. By JoHN TYNDALL. Crown — 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Fénelon: his Friends and his Enemies, 
1651-1715. By E. K. SanpErs. With 
Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

|Fox.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES -FOX. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. ~ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Granville. —SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her E 
Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. Oxp- 
FIELD. With 17 Portraits. 8vo, gilt top, 
16s, net. 

Grey.—MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of London. With 3 — 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. : 

Hamilton.—LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 


HAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. 8vo, 
3 vols. 15s. each. ADDENDUM. 8vo, 
6d. sewed. 


Harrow School Register (The), — 
1801 - 1900. Second Edition, 1901. 
Edited by M. G. Daucutsn, Barrister-- 


at-Law. 8vo, 10s. net. 
Havelock. -- MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 


JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d, 
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Haweis.—MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Hawets. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Higgins. — THE BERNARDS OF 
ABINGTON AND NETHER WIN- 
CHENDON: a Family History. By 
Mrs. Napier Hiceins. 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s. net. 

Hunter.—THE LIFE 
WILLIAM WILSON 
KECss 315, MeA.S LL.D: 


Ones UR: 
HUNTER, 
Author of ‘A 


History of British India,’ etc. By 
FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F.S.8. With 


6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 other 

Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. net. 

Jackson.—STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HenpDERSON. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vyo, 16s. net. 

Kielmansegge. — DIARY OF A 
JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THE 
YEARS 1761-1762. By Count FREDE- 
RICK KIELMANSEGGE. With 4 I[lustra- 

- tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Luther.—LiIFE OF LUTHER. By 
JuLius Kostiiy. With 62 I[lustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Macaulay.—THE LIFE AND LEt- 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. O, TREVELYAN, Bart. 

~ Popular Hdition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 

2s. 6d. 
Student's Hdition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Cabinet Ldition. 2vols, Post 8vo, 12s. 
‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 2vyols. 8vo, 
6s. each. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 
Marbot.—THE MEMOIRS OF 
BARON DE MARBOT. 2 vols. 

8vo, 7s. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX 
MULLER. Edited by his Wife. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragment. 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


8vo, 36s. 
THE 
Jrown 


Meade.—GHNERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
KERN INDIA. By THomas Henry 
THORNTON. With Portrait, Map and 
Qilustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Morris.—THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Mackain. With 
2 Portraits and 8 other Illustrations 
by E. H. New, ete. 2 vols. Large 
Crown 8vo, 10s, net. 

Oo the Banks of the Seine.—By 
A. M. F., Author of ‘Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes’. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Paget.—MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET. Edited by 
STEPHEN PaGE?, one of his sons. With 
Portrait. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Place.—THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1854. By GraHam WAL- 
LAS, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 

Powys.—PASSAGES FROM ‘THE 
DIARIES OF MRS. PHILIP LYBBE 
POWYS, OF HARDWICK HOUSE, 
OXON. 1756-1808. Edited by Emriy 
J. CLIMENSON. 8vo, gilt top, 16s. 

Ramakrishna: His Lite and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max MU ter. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Rich. — MARY 
OF WARWICK 


RICH, COUNTESS 
(1625 - 1678) : Her 
Family and Friends. By C. FEL 
SMITH. With 7 Photogravure Portraits 
and 9 other Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, 
18s, net. 

Rochester, and other Literary 
Rakes of the Court of Charles 
IT., with some Account of their 
Surroundings. By the Author of 
‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘The 
Life of a Prig,’ ete. With 15 Portraits. 
8vo, 16s. 

Romanes.—THE LIFE AND LKET- 
JERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and 
Edited by his Wirz. With Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Russell. —SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constance LaDy 
RUSSELL, of Swallowfield Park. With 15 
Photogravure Portraits and 36 other 
Illustrations. 4to, gilt edges, 42s. net. 

Seebohm.—VHE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE: a History of 
their Fellow-Work. By FREDERIC 
SEEBOHM, 8vo, 14s, 
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Shakespeare.—OUTLINES OF THE, Wellington.—LIFE OF THE DUKE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J.O., OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPeS. With Ilustra-| Greic, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 


8vo, 21s. | 
Tales of my Father.—By A. M. F. | Wilkins (W. H.) 
Crown 8vo, 6s. | eae 
Tallentyre.—lHE WOMEN OF THE CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, 
SALONS, and other French Portraits. QUEEN-CONSORT OF GEORGE 
By 8. G. TALLENTYRE. With 11 Photo- Il AND SOMETIME QUEEN- 
eravure Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. REGENT : a Study of Her Life and 
Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By Time. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


RicHaRD R. Houtmes, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED 


gilt top, 5s. net. | QUEEN: Sophie Dorothea, Consort 
Walpole. — SOME UNPUBLISHED of George I., and hec Correspondence 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. with Philip Christopher, Count 
Edited by Sir SPENCER WALPOLE,K.C. b. Konigsmarek. With Portraits and 
With 2 Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 


Arnold.—SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir; Brassey (THE Late Laby)—continued. 
Epwin ARNOLD. With 71 [lustrations. A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ‘Silver Library’ Ldition. With 66 
Baker (Sir 8. W.). Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With Popular Edition. With 60 Illus- 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. trations. 4to, 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN School Edition. With 37 Illustra- 
CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. tions. Fep., 2s. cloth, or 3s, white 
Crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. parchment. 
Ball (Jou). SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed| EAST. 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Popular Edition. With 103 Ilus- 
Club, by W. A. B. CoouipcE. trations. 4to, 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
Vol. 1., THE WESTERN ALPS: the} IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone AND THE ‘ROARING FORTIES’. 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
the Simplon Pass. With 9 New and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 7s. 6d. 


HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL . 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL| COcKetell: tN VG 7 
LERS IN THE ALPS: being a@ re- LEVANT 1810 a 1817 B G R 
vision of the General Introduction to Goucnnn n eaaintiievss re Edited 
B the ‘Alpine Guide’. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. by his son, SAMUEL PEPYS COCKERELL. 
ent.—THE RUINED CITIES OF MA-| With portnit 8 
SHONALAND: being a Record of pag ea 


Excavation and Exploration in 1891. | Fountain (Pavt). 
By J. THEopoRE BENT. With 117 II- THE GREAT DESERTS AND 


lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. FORESTS OF NORTH AMERICA, 

Brassey (THE Late Laby). With a Preface by W. H. Hunpson, 

A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM '; Author of ‘The Naturalist in La 
OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR Plata,’ etc. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 


ELEVEN MONTHS. THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND 


Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA, 
eerie S Crown 8vo, gilt edges, With Portrait and 7 Illustrations, 
7s. 6d, 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
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Froude (James A.). 

OCEANA: or England and her Colon- 
ies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES: or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Grove. — SEVENTY-ONE DAYS’ 
CAMPING IN MOROCCO. By Lady 
GROVE. 
and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Haggard.—A WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE: Being an Account of Travels 
through Palestine, Italy and the Island 
of Cyprus, undertaken in the year 1900. 
By H. Riper Haceard. With 31 
Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


Hardwick.—AN IVORY TRADERIN 
NORTH KENIA: the Record of an 
Expedition to the Country North of 


Mount Kenia in East Equatorial Africa, | 


with an Account of the Nomads of | 
Galla-Land. By A. ARKELL-HARDWICK, 
F.R.G.8. With 23 Illustrations from 
Photographs, and a Map. 8vo,12s.6d.net. 


Heatheote.—ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
MAN HEATHCOTE. With 80 Ilustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds 
Author. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Howitt.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
Witt1amM Howirr. With 80 I]lustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Knight (EK. F.). 

WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Tour of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
Greater Britain. 
tions anda Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTS’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Trea- 
sure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


With Photogravure Portrait | 


by the 


With 16 Illustra- | 


Knight (£. F.) —continued. 
THE ‘FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC: a 
| Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Threc-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Lees.—PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Legs. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 
| Lees and Clutterbuck.—B.C. 1887: 
A RAMBLEIN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By J. A. LEEs and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK. 


With Map and 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

| Lynch. — ARMENIA: ‘Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynow. With 


197 Illustrations (some in tints) repro- 
duced from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 

Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia 

and adjacent countries. 2 vols. Medium 

8vo, gilt top, 42s. net. 

| Nansen.—THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 

|Rice.—OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
SpanLey P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 

Smith.—CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P. HaskerT SMITH. 
With Illustrations and numerous Plans. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo, 3s. net. 
Parte: . WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo, 3s. net. 

Spender.—TWO WINTERS IN NOR- 
WAY : being an Account of Two 
Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in 
Sleigh Driving, and including an Hx- 
pedition to the Lapps. By A. EpMuND 
SpenDER. With 40 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Stephen.—THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By Sir Lesiiz 
STEPHEN, K.C.B. With 4 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Three in Norway.—By Two of Them. 


| With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Tyndall (Joxn). 
THR GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 


With 61 Jllustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 

HOURS OF EXERCISH IN 
ALPS. With 7 Illustrations. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by His Grace THE (EicHTH) DUKE OF BHAUFORT, K.G., a 
A. E. T. WATSON, 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Loneman, Col.| DANCING. By Mrs. LILLy Grove, etc. 


H. WALRoND, Miss Leeuw, etc. With 
2 Maps, 23 "Plates, and 172 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound,with gilt top, 9s, net. 


ATHLETICS. 
MAN, W. BrEacHER THOMAS, W. Ryg, 
etc. With 12 Plates and 37 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. By CLIvE 
PHILLIPPS-W OLLEY. | 
Vols aL AFRICA AND AMERICA. | 


With Contributions by Sir SAMUEL 
W. Baker, W. C. OsweELL, F. C. 
SELOUS, etc. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

Vol. IJ. Huropr, Asia, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contri- 


butions by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER 
Preroy, Major ALGERNON C. HEBER 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. nét; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. BroapFoor, 
Rebs woke, BOYD sWeaiehORD: 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harpine Cox, CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 55 Jlustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


CRICKET, By A. G. STEEL, the Hon. 
R. H. Lyrrenton, A. Lane, W. G. 
GRACE, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Ilus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


CYCLING. By the EArt oF ALBEMARLE 
and G. Lacy Hinirer. With 19 Plates 
and 44 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 


By Monracvs SHEAR- | 


With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


DRIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
DUKE oF BEAUFORT, K.G., Lp d be 
Watson, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 


FENCING, BOXING AND WREST. | 


LING. By Watrer H. PoLuocg, F. 
C. Grove, ete. With 18 Plates and 24 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
9s. net. 


FISHING. 
PENNELL. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY- 


Vol. I.—SaLMon AND TROUT. 
Contributions by H. R. 
Major JoHN P. TRAHERNE, etc. With 
9 Plates and numerous Jlustrations of 
Tackle, ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; 
half- bound, with gilt top, 9s, net. 


With 


Vol. 11. —PrIKE AND OTHER COARSE FISH. 
With Contributions by Witiiam 
SENIOR, G. CHRISTOPHER Davis, etc. 
With 7 "Plates and numerous Tlustra- 
tions of Tackle, ete. Or. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half- bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


FOOTBALL.—By Montacur SHEARMAN, 
W. J. OAKLEY, FRANK MITCHELL, ete, 
With 19 Plates and 35 Tlustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. - 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hurcuinson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P., 
ANDREW LANG, etc. 
and 56 Llustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 


gilt top, 9s. net. 


FRANCIS, _ 


t 


With 34 Plates — 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 


Edited by His GRACE THE Ngee DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
. E. T. WATSON. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., MowBray 
Morris, G. H. LONGMAN, ete. With 5 
Plates and 54 Ilustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half- bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. By 
ALFRED C. HarMsworTH, the Hon. 
JoHN Scorr-Montacu, etc. With 13 
Plates and 136 Illustrations in the Text. 

- Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, 

12s. net. A Cloth Box for use when 
Motoring, 2s. net. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent 
the Right Hon. J. Brycz, M.P., Sit 
Martin Conway, etc. With 13 Plates 
and 91 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by HEDLEY PEEK. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F, 
LAWLEY, etc. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


RIDING AND POLO. 
Ropert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. 
F. Dats, the late DUKE OF BEAUFORT, 
etc. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


ROWING. By R. P. P. Rows and C. M. 
Pirman, etc. With 75 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


SEA FISHING. By Joun BICKERDYKE, 


Sir H. W. Gore-BooTH, ALFRED C. | 


Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net, 


1 
By Captain 


half-bound, | 


SHOOTING. 


Vol. I.—FIELD AND Covert. By Lorp 
WALSINGHAM, Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart., etc. With 11 Plates 
and 95 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s, net. 


Vol. {1.—Moor sand MarsH. By 
LorD WaALSINGHAM, Sir _ RALPH 
PayNE-GaALLwey, Bart., etc. With 8 


Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heartucorte, C. G. Tessurt, 
T. MaxweExtt WitHaAm, etc. With 12 
Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


SWIMMING. By ARcHIBALD SINCLAIR 
and WILLIAM Henry. With 13 Plates 
and 112 I[]lustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and ©. G. 
HearucorTs, fi. 0. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, 
the Hon. A. Ly?renton, ete. With 14 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 


YACHTING. 

Vol. I.—CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION OF 
Yacuts, YAcHT Racine Rvtss, 
Firting-Out, etc. By Sir EDwarp 
SULLIVAN, Bart., the HaRL OF PEM- 
BROKE, LORD Brasszy, K.C.B., etc. 
With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


Vol. J].—YacutT CLUBS, YACHTING IN 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
Racine, etc. By R. T. PRitcHETT, 
the Marquis OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, 
K.P., etc. With 35 Plates and 160 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net, 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. each Volume, cloth, 


* * The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. Price 
E 7s. 6d. net each. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natura History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MacPHERSON ; 
SHooTine, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
CooKERY, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE GROUSE. Naturat History, by 
the Rev. H. A. MacpHEerson; SHOOT- 
ING, by A. J. Sruart-WORTLEY ; 
CooKERY, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With 13 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE PHEASANT. Natura History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MacpHERson ; SHOOT- 
Inc, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
CooKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE HARE. Natura History, by the 


Rev. H. A. MAcPHERSON ; SHOOTING, 
by the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES; 


Coursinc, by CRARLES RICHARDSON; | 


Hountine, by J. S. Grppons and G. H. 
LONGMAN; COOKERY, by Col. KENNEY 
HERBERT. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


RED DEER. Narturat History, by the 
Rev. H. A. MAcPHERSON ; DEER STALK- 
ING, by CAMERON OF LOCHIEL; STAG 
Huntine, by Viscount EBRINGTON ; 
COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
GATHORNE-HarDy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by CLaup 
DovuGLAS PENNANT; COOKERY, by ALEX- 
ANDER INNES SHAND. With 8 Illustra- — 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE TROUT. By the Marqugss oF 
GRANBY. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custancr; and 
CooKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


THE RABBIT. By James Epmunp 
Harting. Cookery, by ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By WILLIAM SENIoR 
(‘Redspinner,’ Editor of the field). 
With Chapters by JoHN BICKERDYKE 
and W. H. PopE. CooKERY, by ALEX- 
ANDER INNESSHAND. With 12 flustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Alverstone and Alcock.—_SURREY 
CRICKET: Its History and Associa- 
tions. Edited by the Right Hon. Lorp 
ALVERSTONE, L.C.J., President, and C. 
W. ALcocK, Secretary, of the Surrey 
County Cricket Club. With 48 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 16s. net. 


Bickerdyke.—DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT; 
and other papers. By JOHN BICKER- 
DYKE. With Photo-Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Blackburne.—MR. BLACKBURNE’S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself, 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
and a brief History of Blindfold Chess, _ 
by P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With Por- 
trait of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Dead Shot (The): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide, Being a Treatise on 
the use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
Shooting, Dog-breaking, ete. By 
MarKsMAN. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Ellis.—CHESS SPARKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
hee by J. H. Etris, M.A. 8vo, 
4s, 6d. 


Folkard.—THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, © Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, ete. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in For- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowling, ete., etc. 
By H. C. FotkarpD. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Ford.—THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By Horace 
Forp. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Burr, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. Lonaman, M.A. 
8yvo, 14s. 


Francis.—A BOOK ON ANGLING:) 


or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By Francis 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


Fremantle._THE BOOK OF THE 
RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. Fre- 
MANTLE, V.D., Major, lst Bucks V.R.C. 
With 54 Plates and 107 Diagrams in the 
Text. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Gathorne-Hardy.—AUTUMNS IN) 


ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon, A. E. GaTHORNE- 
Harpy. With 8 [Illustrations by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 8vo, 6s. net. 


Graham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. By P. ANDERSON GRa- 
HAM. With 252 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Hutchinson.—THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hurcuinson. With Contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascor, H. H. Hixon, 
J. H. Taytor, H. J. WaicHam and 
Messrs. Surron & Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs. Large 
crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

Lang.—ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
ANDREW Lana. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Lillie.—CROQUET UP TO DATE. 
Containing the Ideas and Teachings of 
the Leading Players and Champions. 
By ArtHur Lititz. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon, H. NEEp- 
HAM, C. D. Locock, ete. With 19 
Illustrations (15 Portraits) and numerous 
Diagrams. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Locock.—SIDE AND SCREW: being 
Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. Locock. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Longman.—CHESS OPENINGS. By 
FREDERICK W. Lonaman. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

Mackenzie.—NOTES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain CortLanpT GorDON 
MACKENZIE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Madden.—THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Mappsn, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, gilt top, 16s. 

Maskelyne.—SHARPS AND FLATS: 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By Joun Nevin MASKELYNE, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Millais (JoHN GUILLE). 

THE WILD-FOWLER IN SCOTLAND. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
by Sir J. EH. Minuars, Bart., P.R.A., 
8 Photogravure Plates, 2 Coloured 
Plates, and 50 Illustrations from the 
Author’s Drawings and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to, gilt top, 30s. net. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH SURFACE - FEEDIN 
DUCKS. With 6 Photogravures an 
66 Plates (41 in Colours) from Draw- 
ings by the Author, ARCHIBALD 
THORBURN, and from Photographs, 
Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top, £6 6s, net. 


Modern Bridge.—By ‘Slam’. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as 
adopted by the Portland and Turf 
Clubs. 18mo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

Park.—THE GAME OF GOLF. By 
WILLIAM Park, Jun., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Raupx, Bart.). 
THE CROSS-BOW: Medieval and 
Modern ; Military and Sporting ; 


ment, with a Treatise on the Balista 
and Catapult of the Ancients. With 


220 Illustrations. Royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
On the Choice and 


LETTERS 
(First Series). 
Use of a Gun. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS | 


(Second Series). On the Production, 
Preservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 


With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. | 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Third Series). Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl] that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with Complete Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 18s. 


its 
Construction, History, and Manage- | 


With 41 Illustrations. | 


| Pole.—THE THEORY OF THE MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. 
By Witi14M Poxz, F.R.S. Fep. 8vo, 
gilt edges, 2s. net. 


Proctor.—HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Ronalds.—THE FLY-FISHER’S HN- 
TOMOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALDS. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo, 14s. _ 


Selous. — SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WEST. By FREDERICK 
COURTENEY SELOUS. With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Med- 
ium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


| Warner.—CRICKET {[N AUSTRAL- ~ 
ASIA: being Record of the Tour of the 
English Team, 1902-3. By PrLHam F. 

WaRNER. With numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 


Mental, Moral and 
LOGIC, RHETORIC, 


Abbott.—THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
By T. K. Asporz, B.D. 12mo, 3s. 


Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTO- 
TLE’S ETHICS. Books L.-IV. (Book 
X., ¢. vi-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes, 
By the Rev. E. Moorz, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Bacon (FRANCIS), 


COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 


L. ELLis, JAMES SPEDDING and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 13s. 6d. 
LETTERS AND LIFS, ineluding all 


his occasional Works. Hdited by 
JAMES SPEDDING. 7 vols.  8vo, 
£4 4s, 


THE ESSAYS: With Annotations. By 
RICHARD WHATELY, D. D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Political Philosophy. 
PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 
Bacon (FRaNcIs)—continued. 

THE ESSAYS: With Notes by F. 
SrorrR and ©. H. Gipson. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. - 

THE ESSAYS: With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A. ABBort, 
D.D. 2 vols. Fep. 8vo, 6s. The 
Text and Index only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in one volume. 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Bain (ALEXANDER). 


| MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethies. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Or Separately, 

Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Part Il. THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LOGIC. Part I. Drpucrion. 
8vo, 4s. Part JI. InpucTion. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Crown 
Crown 
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Bain (ALEXANDER)—continued. 


8vo, 15s. 


THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. | 


8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 
DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 


PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS. 8vo. 
Baldwin.—A COLLEGE MANUAL 
OF RHETORIC. By CuHartes SEars 
Batpwin, A.M., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 


Brooks.—THE ELEMENTS OF MIND 
being an Examination into the Nature 
of the First Division of the Elementary 
Substances of Life. By H. Jamyn 
Brooks. 8yo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Brough.—THE STUDY OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE: Five Lectures on the Uses 
and Characteristics of Logic and Psycho- 
logy. By J. Broucu, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 


Crozier (JOHN BEATTIE). 
CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines of a New System 
of Political, Religious and Social 
Philosophy. 8vo, 14s. 
HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT: on the Lines of Mod- 
ern Evolution. 


Vol. I. 8vo, 14s. 
Vol. IL. (In preparation.) 
Vol. III. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Davidson.—THE LOGIC OF DE- 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. By 
Wim L. Davipson, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Green (THomas Hint).—THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

8vo, 16s, each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. 
the three Volumes, and Memoir, 
213. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
With Preface by BERNARD Bosan- 
QUET. 8vo, 5s. 

Gurnhill.—_THE MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A. 
Voli Crm ou0yeosa nets sVOl. Jil.; 
Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


With Index to 
8vo, 


| Hodgson (SHapworTH H.). 
THESENSES ANDTHE INTELLECT. | 


TIME AND SPACE: 
Essay. 8vo, 16s. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
THE METAPHYSIC OF 
ENCE, Book I. 


a Metaphysical 


EXPERI- 
General Analysis 
of Experience; Book II. Positive 
Science ; Book ILI]. Analysis of 
Conscious Action; Book IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


Hume.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME, Ldited 
by 'l’. H. GREEN and T. H. Grosz. 4 
vols. 8vo, 28s, Or separately. Issays, 
2vols, 14s. ‘Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. 14s, 


James (WiLuiam, M.D., LL.D.). 
THE WILL TO BELIEVE, and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 


EXPERIENCE: a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures 


on Natural Religion delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 8vo, 12s. net. 

TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSY- 
CHOLOGY, AND TO STUDENTS 
ON SOME OF LIFE’S IDEALS. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Justinian.—THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Nh lee Notes and Summary. By 
THoMas C. SANDARS, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 


Kant (IMMANUEL). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS. Translated 
by T. K. Assortt, B.D. With Memoir, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE MBTAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
Translated by I. K. Assorr, B.D. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 


SUBTILEY OF THI FOUR 
FIGURES. ‘Translated by ‘TT. K, 
Axpporr. 8yvo, 6s. 
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Kelly.—GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN | Mill (Joun Stuart). 
EVOLUTION. By EpmMonpD KELLY,| ASYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
M.A., F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, ls. 4d. 
8vo, 4s, 6d. net. Vol. II. Collectivism CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
and Individualism. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. TATIVE GOVERNMENT. .Crown 
8vo, 2s. 
Killick.—HANDBOOK TO, MILL'S) OmrigARIANISM. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
Kinuick, M.A. 


Ladd (GrorcE TRUMBULL). 

PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT: a 
Treatise of the Facts, Principles and 
Ideals of Ethics. 8vo, 21s. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 21s. 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 8vo, 12s. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 12s. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 6d. 


Leecky (Wi1LLIAmM Epwarp Harrrous), 
THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and 
Character. -Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2 vols. Crown 8yvo, 10s. net. 
A SURVEY OF ENGLISH ETHICS: 
being the First Chapter of W. E. H. 
Lecky’s ‘ History of European Morals’. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. Hirst. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
- HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF ‘THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
10s. net. 


Lutoslawski.—THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO’S LOGIC. With 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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16s. 
LIGION, AND THEISM. 


Essays. 8vo, 5s. 
Monek.—AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By Wriuiam Henry 5. 


Moncxk, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Myers.— HUMAN PERSONALITY 
AND ITS SURVIVAL OF BODILY 
DEATH. By FrEDERIC W. H. Myers. 
2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. | ' 

Pierce —STUDIES IN AUDITORY 
AND VISUAL SPACE PERCEPTION : 
Essays on Experimental Psychology. 
By A. H. Prercz. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

Richmond.— THE MIND OF A 


8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Romanes.—MIND AND MOTION 


ROMANES. Crown 8vo, 4s, 
Sully (JAmgs). 

AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its 
Forms, its Cause, its Development 
and its Value. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE HUMAN MIND: 
Psychology. 2vols. 8vo, 2s. 

eee. OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. | 
vo, 9s 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF) 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S WAYS: being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘Studies of Child- 


6d. 


: hood’. 
an Account of Plato’s Style and of the avo, 4s bab ces cree 
Chronology of his Writings. By Wty- "a aha F 
centY LUrOsLAWSKI,  8r0, 21s, |Sutherland-—THE ORIGIN AND 


Max Muller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT, 
21s. 
THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18s. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE VE- 
DANTA PHILOSOPHY. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 


8vo, 


GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, 
M.A. 2vols. 8vo, 28s. 


'Swinburne.—PICTURE LOGIC: a 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SwIN 
BURNE, M.A. With 23 Woodeuts. 
| Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


a Text-book of| 


EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM- 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 


NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE-] 
Three | 


CHILD. By Ennis RIcHMOND. Crown | 


AND MONISM. By GzorcGE JOHN | 


| 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continwed. 


- Thomas. — INTUITIVE SUGGES- 
TION. By J. W. THomas, Author of 
‘Spiritual Law in the Natural World,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Webb.—THE VEIL OF ISIS; a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By THomas E. 
Wess, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Weber.—HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By ALFRED WEBER, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg. ‘'Trans- 
lated by FRANK THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo, 16s. 


Whately (ARCHBISHOP). 
BACON'S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown 


8vo, 48. 6d. 


Zeller (Dr. EpwarD). 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rey. 
O. J. RetcHen, M.A. Crown 8vo, lds. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
by Saran F. ALLEYNE and EvgeLyn 
Asport, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated by Saran F, 
ALLEYNE and ALFRED GOODWIN, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 

SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ARISTOTLE AND ‘HE EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS, ‘Translated by B. 
F.C. Coste~uoz, M.A., and J. I. 
MUIRHEAD, M.A, 2yols. Cr. 8vo, 24s. 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By Jonn RickaBy, 8.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By JoHNn 
RickaBy, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LOGIC. By RicHarD F. CLARKE, 8.J. 
Crown 8vo, ds. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (RTHICS 
AND NATURAL LAW). By Joseru 
RickaBy, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Burnarpd 
BOEDDER, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 65. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By MicHann MaugEr, 
8.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 


History and Science of Language, etc. 


Davidson.—LEADING AND IM-, 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS: Ex-| 
plained and Exemplified. By WILLIAM | 
L. Davipson, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 


Farrar.—LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., | 
Late Dean of Canterbury. Cr. 8vo, 6s. | 


Graham.— ENGLISH SYNONYMS, | 
- Classified and Explained : with Practical | 


Exercises. By G. F. Grawam.  Fep. | 

8vo, 6s. 
Max Miller (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. | 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s, 


Max Miiller (F.)—continued. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LAST ESSAYS. First Series. Lssays 
on Language, Folklore and other 
Subjects. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

Roget.—THESAURUS OF HNGLISH 

WORDS AND PHRASES. — Classified 

and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 

Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 

rary Composition. By Prrer Mark 

Roget, M.D., F.R,S, With full Index, 

Cr. 8vo, 9s, net, 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley (W. J.). 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Vart 
l. pOssaulkartellee 10s. 6a, 


SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
MIC. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES: a 
Study on the Coal and Iron Industries 
of Great Britain and the United States. 
With 4 Maps. 8vo. 


Bagehot.—ECONOMIC STUDIES. By 
WALTER BaGEHOT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Barnett. — PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays on Social Reform. By 
SAMUEL A, and HENRIETTA BARNETT, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Devas.—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
KCONOMY. By C. 8. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
sophical Series.) 


Lawrenee. — LOCAL VARIATIONS 


IN WAGES. By F. W. Lawrence, 
M.A. With Index and 18 Maps and 
Diagrams. 4to, 8s. 6d. 

Leslie.— ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By 7. E. Cuivre LEs.ig, 
Hon. LL.D., Dubl. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vols I Svo; 12s. 
Vol. Il. 14s. 


(Stonyhurst L’hilo- | 


Macleod (Henry DuNNING)—cont. 


| THE THEORY’ OF CREDIT.  8vo. 
In 1 vol., 30s. net; or separately, 
Vol. I., 10s. net. Vol. II., Part 1., 
10s, net. Vol. II., Part II., 10s. net. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Mill.—POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
JOHN STuART MILL. 
Popular Edition. 
Library Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


/; Mulhall. — INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Micu- 
AEL G. MuLHa.t, F.S.S. With 32 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


/Symes.—POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Short Textbook of Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Symezs, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Toynbee.—LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 

| 18TH CENTURY IN ENGLAND, By 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE, 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


Webb (Sipney and BEAtRIce), 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 


in Trade Unionism. 2 yols. 8vo, 
12s. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY. 8vo, 5s net. 


Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 


Avebury. — THE ORIGIN OF 
CIVILISATION, and the Prinitive 
Condition of Man. By the Right Hon. 
Lorp AvEBURY. With 6 Plates and 
20 Llustrations. 8vo, 18s, 

Clodd (Epwarp). 

THE STORY OF CREATION: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Ll- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being 
a Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’, With Iilustra- 
tions. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


Lang and Atkinson.—SOCIAL 
ORIGINS. By ANDREW Lane, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and PRIMAL LAW. By J. J. 
ATKINSON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Packard.—LAMARCK, THE FOUN- 
DER OF EVOLUTION : his Life and 
Work, with Translations of his Writ- 
ings on Organic Evolution. By ALPHEUS 
8. PackarD, M.D., LL.D. With 10 


Portrait and other Illustrations, Large 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net, 
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Evolution, Anthropology, etc.—continued. 


Romanes (GEORGE JOHN). 


ESSAYS. Edited by C. Luoyp Mor- 
GAN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ISM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN- 


Part I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Part II. Post-DARWINIAN QUES- 
TIONS: Heredity and Utility. "With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Part III. Post-DaRWINIAN QUES- 
TIONS: Isolation and Physiologica 
Selection. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Science of Religion, etc. 


Balfour.—THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BELIEF : being Notes Introductory to 
the Study of Theology. By the Right 
Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net, 


Baring-Gould.—THE ORIGIN AND 


DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS! 
By the Rev. 8. Barine- | 


BELIEF, 
GOULD. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Campbell.—RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
CaMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 15s. 


Davidson.—THEISM, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for 1892 and 1893, delivered at 
Aberdeen. By W. L. Davipson, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 15s. 


James.—THE VARIETIES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: a Study in 
Human Nature. Being the Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By WILLIAM 
JAMES, LL.D., etc. 8vo, 12s. net. 


Tiang (ANDREW). 
MAGIC AND RELIGION. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply to 
Professor Max Miiller. 8vo, 9s. 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. 
8yo, 5s, net, 


Leighton. — TYPICAL MODERN 
CONCEPTIONS OF GOD ; or, The 
Absolute of German Romantic Idealism 
and of English Evolutionary Agnos- 
ticism. By JOSEPH ALEXANDER 
LyicHtTon, Professor of Philosophy in 
Hohart College, U.S. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Max Muller (The Right Lion. F.). 
THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD (‘DAS 
PFERDEBURLA’): Questions of the 
Day answered by F. Max MULLER. 
Translated by OscaR A. FECHTER, 
Mayor of North Jakima, U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mytho- 
logy and Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS ''O THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2vols. 8vo, 32s, 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF Rk- 
LIGION,as illustrated bythe Religions 
of India. ‘The Hibbert Lectures, de- 


livered at the Chapter House, West- 
minster Abbey, in 1878. . Cr. 8vo, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION: Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo, 5s, 
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The Science of Religion, etc.—continued. 


Max Miller (The Right Hon. F.)— 
continued, 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 1890, Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
The Gifford Lectures, delivered before 
the University of Glasgow in 1891. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THEOSOPHY, or PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 


delivered before the University of | 


Glasgow in 1892. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY,  de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 
March, 1894. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
LAST ESSAYS. Second Series—Hssays 
on the Science of Religion. Cr, 8vo, ds, 


Oakesmith.— THE RELIGION OF 
PLUTARCH: a Pagan Creed of 
Apostolic Times. An Essay. By JOHN 
OakeEsmitH, D, Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


Wood-Martin (W. G.). 


TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS 
OF IRELAND: a Folklore Sketch. 
A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian 
Traditions. With 192 Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


PAGAN IRELAND : an Archeological 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities. With 512 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, lis. 


Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 


Abbott.—HELLENICA. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and _ Religion. Edited by 
EveLtyn Apport, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


#ischylus. — EUMENIDES 
ASCHYLUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F, Davis. 8vo, 7s. 


Aristophanes.—THEACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANKS, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL, 
Crowu 8vo, ls. 


Becker (W. A.). ‘Translated by the 

Rev. F. Metca.re, B.D. 

GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Exeursuses. With 26 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CUARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Campbell.—RNLIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 


OF | 


Cicero. — CICERO’S CORRESPOND- 


ENCE. By R. Y. TyrRRELL. Vols. L., 
IJ., Ill, 8vo, each 12s. Vol. IV., Vs: 
Vol. V., 14s. Vol. VI., 12s. Vol. ViI., 


Index, 7s. 6d. 


Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vols. XI., 1900 ; XII., 1901; 
XITI., 1902. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net each. 

Hime. — LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut.-Colonel Henry 


W. L. Hime (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 5s. net. 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Done into English Verse. By WiLLIAM 
Morris. Crown 8vyo, 5s. net. 


Horace.—THE WORKS OF HORACE, 


rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
Witiiam Courts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
5s. net. 


Lang.—_HOMER AND THE EPIC. 
By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


Lucian.—TRANSLATIONS FROM 
LUCIAN. By Auvcusta M. CamMpBELL 


Davipson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net, 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc.—continued. 
Ogilvie.—HORAE LATINAE: Studies | Virgil. 
in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late) THE POEMS OF VIRGIL.  ‘Trans- 


RopertT Ocitviz, M.A., LL.D., H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Scotland. 
Edited by ALEXANDER Souter, M.A. 
With a Memoir by JosEPH OGILVIE, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Rich.—A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. RicH, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Sophocles.—Translated into English 
Verse. By ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8vo, 8s, 6d. 


Theophrastus.—THECHARACTERS 
OF THEOPHRASTUS: a Translation, 
with Introduction. By CHaruzs E. 
Bennetr and WiLLIaAmM A. HAMMOND, 
Professors in Cornell University. Fep. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Tyrrell.—DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 
Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL. 8vo, 6s. 


Poetry ‘aid 
Arnold._THE LIGHT OF THE 


WORLD ; or, the Great Consummation. | 
By Sir EDwIn ARNOLD. With 14 Illustra- | 


tions after Hopman Hunt. 
5s. net. 


Bell (Mrs. Huau). 


CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection | 
of Plays and Monologues for the) 


Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 IJllustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). From ‘Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them’. With [lustra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 6d. 


Bird.—RONALD’S FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By GEORGE BrrD, M.A., 
Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Fep. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, | 


lated into English Prose by JoHN 
CONINGTON. * Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE AINEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JOHN 
CoNINGTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ANEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By WILLIAM 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE’ AINEID OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse, 
By W. J. THORNHILL. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse Dye JAMES 
RHOADES. 

Books [.-VI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 
OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. Macxatu, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo, 5s. 


Wilkins.—THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. WILKINS. 
8vo, 6s. 


the Drama. 


Cochrane.— COLLECTED VERSES. 
By ALFRED CocHRANE, Author of.‘ The 


Kestrel’s Nest, and other Verses,’ 
‘ Leviore Plectro,’ etc. With a Frontis- 
| piece by H. J. Forp. Fep. 8vo. 


Dabney.—THE MUSICAL BA ae 
VERSE: a Scientific Study of the 
Principles of Poetic Composition. By 
J. P. DaBnegy. . Crown 8vo, 6s.6d, net. 

Graves. — CLYTHMNESTRA: A 
TRAGEDY. By Arnoup F. GRAVES. 
With a Preface by Rosary Y. T'yRRELL, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

HITHER AND THITHER: Songs and 
Verses. By the Author of ‘Times and 
Days,’ etc. Fep. 8vo, ds: 

Ingelow (JEAN). 

POETICAL WORKS. Complete’in One 
Volume. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writings of JEAN 
IncELow. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 
plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


Keary.—THE BROTHERS: a Fairy 
Masque. By C. F. Kzary. Crown 8vo, 
4s, net. 


Lang (ANDREW). 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 
2s. 6d. net. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by ANDREW Lanc. With 100 Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


Lecky.—POEMS. By the Right Hon. 
W. HE. H. Lecxy. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


Lytton (THE Eart oF), (OWEN MERE- 
DITH). 
THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Macaulay.—LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, WITH ‘IVRY’ AND ‘THE 
ARMADA’. By Lord Macau.Lay. 
Illustrated by G. ScHARF. Fep. 4to, 

10s. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo, 


Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d., 


Bijou 

gilt top. 

— Popular 
Edition, Fep. 4to, 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 

Tilustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. net. 

Annotated Edition. 
sewed, ls. 6d. cloth. 


MacDonald.—A BOOK OF STRIFE, 
IN 'LHE FORM OF THE DIARY OF 
AN OLD SOUL: Poems. By GrorGE 
MacDonatp, LL.D. 18mo, 6s. 


Fep. 8vo, Ils. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 
POETICAL WORK S—LIBRARY 
EDITION. 
Complete in 11 volumes. 
price 5s. net each. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
Crown 8vo, ds. net. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF 
THE NIBLUNGS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. 


Crown 8vo, 


4 vols. 


Morris (WiILLIam)—continued. 


POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

net. 

THE ZNEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
by Witt14m Morris and A. J. 
Wyatt. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Certain of the PoETIcCAL WorKs may also 
be had in the following Editions :— 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 Vols. 12mo, 
25s. ; or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 
2s. 6d. each, sold separately. : 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 
POEMS BY THE WAY. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


* * For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 27, 37, 40. 


Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. Edited 
from the Thornton MS., with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Glossary. By Mary 
Mac LeoD Banks. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Nesbit.—LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
K. Nespir (Mrs. Husert Buanp), 
First Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Second 
Series, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Ramal.—SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 
By WauteER RaMAL. With a Frontis- 
piece from a Drawing by RICHARD 
Doyue. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Riley. — OLD-FASHIONED ROSES: 
Poems. By JAMES WHITCOMBE RILEY. 
12mo, gilt top, 5s. 


Romanes.—A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With an Introduction by T. HERBERT 
WARREN, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Square 


\ 
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Poetry and the 


Savage - Armstrong. — BALLADS 
OF DOWN. By G. F. Savacn-Arm- 


stronc, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8yo, 
7s. 6d. 
Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. 8vo, 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fep. 
8vo, 21s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mary F. Dunzak. | 
32mo, ls. 6d. 


Drama—continued. 


|Stevenson.—A CHILDS GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Roserr Louis 
STEVENSON. Fep. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


Trevelyan.—CECILIA GONZAGA: a 
| Drama. By R. C. TREVELYAN. Fep. 8vo, 
| 2s. 6d. net. 


‘Wagner. — THE NIBELUNGEN 
| RING. Done into English Verse by 
| REGINALD RANKIN, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Vol. I, Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. Fep. 

8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 

Vol. Il. Siegtried, The Twilight of the 
Gods. Fep. 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 


Fiction, Humour, etc. 


Anstey (F.). 


VOCES POPULI. 
Punch.) 


First Series. 


(Reprinted from 


With 20 Illustrations by 


J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8Vo, | 


gilt top, 3s. net. 

Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by 
J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 

THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S, 
and other Sketches. (Reprinted from 
Punch.) With 25 Illustrations by J. 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 


Beaconsfield (‘Tux Haru or). 
NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 


11 vols. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each, or 
in sets, 11 vols., gilt top, 15s. net. 
Vivian Grey. |Contarini Fleming; | 
The Young Duke; The Rise of Iskan- 
Count Alarcos: aj); der. 
Tragedy. Sybil. 

Alroy ; Ixion in/ Henrietta Temple. 
Heaven; The in- | Venetia. 
fernal Marriage ; | Coningsby. 
Popanilla. Lothair. 

Tancred. Endymion. 


NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH- 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 
gvo, 42s. 


| Bailey (H. C.). 


MY LADY OF ORANGE: a Romance 
| of the Netherlands in the Days of 

Alva. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


KARL OF ERBACH : 
Thirty Years’ War. 


a Tale of the 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


INTER- 
BorToMe. 


|Bottome. — LIFE, THE 
PRETER. By PHYLLIS 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


/Churchill.—_SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
_ Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Crawford.—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H. CRawrorp. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece ‘The 
Vagrants,’ by FRED. WALKER, and 8 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


| Creed.—THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S. 
By SrpyL CREED. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


|/Davenport._BY THE RAMPARTS 
OF JEZREEL: a Romance of Jehu, 
King of Israel. By ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 
With Frontispiece by LANCELOT SPEED. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dougall.—BEGGARS ALL. 
DovuGcaLt. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


By L. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Dyson.—THE GOLD-STEALERS: a 

Story of Waddy. By EpDwarp Dyson, 

Author of ‘Rhymes from the Mines,’ 

etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Farrar (F. W., Late DEAN OF CaNnTER- 

BURY). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN : or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 

GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s, net. 

Fowler (Epiru H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations 
by Sir Puaitre Bourne-JONEs, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. 
With 24 Illustrations by ETHEL 
Kate BuraeEss. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Francis (M. E.). 
FIANDER’S WIDOW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
PASTORALS OF DORSET. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE MANOR FARM. With Frontis- 


piece by CLauD C. Du Pri CoorEr. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Froude.—THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUNBOY : an Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Haggard (H. Riper). 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Haggard (H. Riper)—continued. 
BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE 


HEART, and other Stories. With 33 
Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CLEOPATRA. With 29 [llustratious. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DAWN. With 16 Illustrations, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HEART OF THE WORLD. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. - 


MAIWA’S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. With 
24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 I[llus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN : a Tale of the Fall 
of Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


With 
Crown 


Crown 


Crown 


Haggard and lLang.— THE 
WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Riper 
HaGGARD and ANDREW Lang. With 


27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Harte. — IN THE CARQUINEZ 
WOODS. By Bret Harte. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Hope.—THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA. By AntHoNy Hore. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Howard. — THE FAILURE OF 
SUCCESS. By Lady Masen Howarp. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Hutehinson.—_A FRIEND OF 
NELSON. By Horace G. Hurcuin- 
son. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Jerome.—SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER: BLUE AND GREEN. By 
JEROME K. JEROME, Author of ‘Three 
Men in a Boat,’ ete. Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 


Joyee.—OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Lang (ANDREW). 

A MONK OF FIFE; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arce. With 13 
Ulustrations by SeELWwyn~ IMAGE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE DISENTANGLERS. 
Full-page Illustrations 
Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


With 7 
lye wel dlr 


Lyall (Epna). 
THE HINDERERS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo, ls. sewed. 


Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by LANCELOT SPEED. 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WAYFARING MEN. 


HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of| 


Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Marchmont.—IN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN: a Romance. By ARTHUR 
W. Marcumont. With 8 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ore || 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mason and lLang.—PARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
ANDREW LANG. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


Max Muller.—DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE): Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max MUuuer. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 5s. 


Melville (G. J. Wuyte). 


The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen’s Maries. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 


Merriman.—FLOTSAM: A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry SEeTon 


MERRIMAN. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. MassEy. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Morris (WILLIAM). 
THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
8vo, 5s, net. 


THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo, 
8s. 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING’S LESSON. 16mo, 2s. net. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Morris (WILLIAM)—continued. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or, An) 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters | 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
1s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE) 
STRONG. ‘Translated from the Ice- | 
landic by Errfxr Macnusson and | 
Wiiram Morris. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE| 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- | 
lated from the Icelandic by Errixr 
Macnosson and Witt1aM Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


*,* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 24, 87 and 40. 
Wewman (CARDINAL). 
LOSS AND GAIN: 
Convert. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CALLISTA: a Tale of the 
Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Story of a 


Third 


Phillipps-Wolley._SNAP: A Le- 
gend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 
PHILLIPPS-WoLLEY. With 13 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Portman.—STATION STUDIES: 

being the Jottings of an African Official. 

By Lionet Portman. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 
Sewell (Evmaseru M.). 


A Glimpse of the World. 


Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. 


Cleve Hall. 


Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter, After Life. 


The Experience of Life. 
Crown 8vo, cloth plain, 1s. 6d. each ; 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 
Sheehan.—LUKE DELMEGE. By the 
Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, P.P., Author of 
‘My New Curate’. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Somerville (E. @.) and Ross 

(Martin). 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. With 31 Illustrations 
by E. Gi. SoMERVILLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE: Irish 
Sketches. With Illustrations by E. 
i. SoMERVILLE. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Ursula. Ivors, | 


| Stebbing. — RACHEL WULFSTAN, 
and other Stories. By W. STEBBING, 
author of ‘ Probable Tales’. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Stevenson (RosertT LOovis). 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fep. 
8vo, 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 


JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, bound 
in buckram, with gilt top, 5s. net. 
‘Silver Library’ Edition. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
—THE DYNAMITER. By ROBERT 
Louis STEVENSON and FANNY VAN 


Crown 


DE GRIFT STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. 
THE WRONG BOX. By RoBERT 


Louris STEVENSON and LiLoyp Os- 
BOURNE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Suttner.—LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
(Die Waffen Nieder): The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha von Tilling. By 
BERTHA VON SuTTNER. ‘Translated by 
T. Hotmss. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


Trollope (ANTHONY). 
THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown 8vo, 
1s. 6d. 


Walford (L. B.). 
STAY-AT-HOMES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHARLOTTE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LEDDY MARGET. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Pro- 


blem. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MR. SMITH : a Part of his Life. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


THE SILVER FOX. Cr, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Walford (L. B.)—continued. | Weyman (Sranrey). 
COUSINS. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. | ‘THE HOUSH OF THE WOLF. With 
Poee toa. DAUGHTERS, O:.| - ,°oNispices and, Vignette." Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. | Pee ss 
PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
: “Sigh al Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
DICK NETHERBY. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr. THE RED COCKADE, With Frontis- 
8vo, 2s. 6d. piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustra- 
Crown 8yvo, 2s. 6d. | tions by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 


NAN, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, | FE ee 
2s. 6d. | SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. Crown 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr.|  9Y® 8 
8vo, 2s. 6d. | 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown Yeats (S. Levert). 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. Cr. 
‘PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Cr. | e x 
| 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. | 
THE MATCHMAKER. Crown 8vo,| THE TRAITOR'S WAY. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. ; 


Ward.—ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By| Yoxall.—_THE ROMMANY STONE. 
Mrs. WILFRID WarD. Crown 8vo,| By J. H. Yoxaut, M.P. Crown 8vo, 
6s. | 6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


Butler. — OUR HOUSEHOLD IN-| Furneaux (W.)—continued. 
SECTS. An Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. By} BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 


fa. th So see eat oe eae (British). With 12 coloured Plates 
8vo, 3s. 6d. and 241 Illustrations in the Text. 
oss : 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 
Furneaux (W.). 
THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The, LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS, 
aoune Te aS With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Ilus- 
an ae itustretions cn es trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, gilt 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. edges, 6s. net. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)—continued. 


Hartwig (GEORGE). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERS. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. net. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. net. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 


Helmholtz.—POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each, 


Hudson (W. H.). 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS. With numerous 
Tilustrations from Drawings by BRYAN 
Hook, etc. 8vo. 


BIRDS AND MAN. 
8vo, 6s. net. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text, by A. D. McCormick. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


Large Crown 


Millais.—_THE NATURAL HISTORY 


OF THE BRITISH SURFACE-FEED. | 


ING DUCKS. By Joun Gorter 
Mitials, F.Z.8., ete. With 6 Photo- 
gravures and 66 Plates (41 in Colours) 
from Drawings by the Author, ARcHI- 
BALD THORBURN, and from Photographs. 
Royal 4to, £6 6s. 


Proctor (RICHARD A.). 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE| 


HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 

Crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. 


Proctor (RicHARD A.)—continued. 


PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proc- 
TOR, Grant ALLEN, A. Wixson, T. 
Foster and E. CLopp. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. 
Proctor, E. Cropp, A. WIxsoNn, T. 
Foster and A. C, RANYARD. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* * For Mr. Proctor’s other books see 
pp. 16 and 35 and Messrs. Longmans & 
Co.’s Catalogue of Scientific Works. 


Stanley.—A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. By E. Stanuey, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: A De- 
scription of the Habitations ofAnimals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 


INSECTS AT HOME: A _ Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 


INSECTS ABROAD: A Popular Ac- 


count of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 600 Illustrations. 8vo, 
7s. net. 


OUT OF DOORS: a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PETLAND REVISITED. 
Illustrations. 


With 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Deserip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes _ without 
Hands’. With 60 Illustrations. Cr, 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 
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Works of Reference. 


Gwilt.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE. By Joserx Gwizt, 
F.S.A. With 1700 Engravings. Revised 
(1888), with alterations and Considerable 
Additions by Wyatt PapwortH. 8vo, 
21s. net. 


Longmans’ GAZETTEER OF THE| 
WORLD. Edited by GrorcsE G. CuHIs- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo, 18s. | 
net ; cloth, 21s. half-morocco. | 


Maunder (SaMUveEL). 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With | 
Supplement brought down to 1889. | 
By Rev. JAMES Woop. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rey. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- | 


cuts. Fep. 8vo, 6s. | 


TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fep. 


| Willich.—POPULAR 


8vo, 6s. 


Maunder (SAMUEL)—continued. 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. LinDLey, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fep. 
8vo, 12s. 


Roget.—THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. — Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER Mark Roget, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged aud improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author’s Son, JoHN LEWwIs ROGET. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


TABLES _ for 
giving information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, ete. By 
CHARLES M. WILLicH. Edited by H. 
BENCE JONES. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Children’s Books. 


Adelborg.— CLEAN PETER AND| 
THE CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. 
By Orrinia ADELBORG. ‘Translated 
from the Swedish by Mrs. GraHam 
WaLtas. With 23 Coloured Plates. | 
Oblong 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. net. | 


Alick’s Adventures. By G. R. 
With 8 Tlustrations by JoHN HASSALL. | 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Brown.—THE BOOK OF SAINTS 


AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By | 
ABBIE FARWELL Brown. With 8 
Illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. Cr. 


8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Buckland.—TWO LITTLE RUN-| 


AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of Louris Dersnoyers. By JaAMmzEs 
BuckLanpd. With 110 Illustrations by 


Crcit ALDIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crake (Rey. A. D.). 


EDWY THE FAIR; or, 
Chronicle of A’scendune. 
silver top, 2s. net. 


The First 
Crown 8vo, 


ALFGAR THE DANE; or, The Second 
Chronicle of Alscendune. Crown 
8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 


THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third 
and last Chronicle of Aiscendune. 
Crown 8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 


the Days of the Barons’ Wars. Cr. 
8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 
BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A _ Story of 


Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown 8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 
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Children’s Books—continued. 


Henty (G. A.).—Edited by. 

YULE LOGS: A Story Book for Boys. 
By Various AutTHoRs. With 61 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 
net. 

YULE-TIDE YARNS: a Story Book 
for Boys. By Various AUTHORS. 
With 45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Lang (ANDREW).—Edited by. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 
99 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 65 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Llustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
6s. 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 65 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 44 other 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


Lyall._THE BURGES LETTERS: a 
Record of Child Life in the Sixties. By 
Epna LYALL. 
piece and 8 other full-page Illustrations 
by Watter §. SracEy. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. ql 


Meade (L. 1). 
DADDY’S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
3s. net. 


THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 - 


Illustrations. 
3s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
3s. net. 


Murray.—FLOWER LEGENDS FOR 
CHILDREN. By MHi~pa Murray 
(the Hon. Mrs. Murray of Elibank). 
Pictured by J. 8S. Exuanp. With 
numerous Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


Penrose.—CHUBBY : A NUISANCE. 
By Mrs. PENROSE. With 8 Illustrations 
by G. G. Manton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 


Praeger (RosamonpD). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES: HECTOR, 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. 
Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 38s. 6d. 


Roberts.—_THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: Captain of 
Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and 
sometime President of Virginia. By 
KE. P. Roperrs. With 17 Illustrations 
and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Stevenson.—A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Roserr Louis 
Stevenson. Fep. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


Tappan.—OLD BALLADS IN PROSE. 
By Eva Marca Tappan. With 4 Illus- 
trations by Fanny Y. Cory. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


With Coloured Frontis- | 


With 24 | 
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Children’s Books—continued. 


Upton (Florence K. and BERTHA). 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 
6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA-| 

, SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. | 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s, 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. | 


Upton (Fiorence K. and Bertaa)— 
continued. 

THE GOLLIWOGQ’S 
CART. 
and 
Text. 


AUTO-GO- 

With 81 Coloured Plates 

numerous Illustrations in the 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S AIR-SHIP. 
With 30 Coloured Pictures and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


|Wemyss.—‘ THINGS WE THOUGHT 


OF’: Told from a Child's Point of 
View. By Mary C. E. Wemyss, 
Author of ‘ All About All of Us’, With 
8 Illustrations in Colour by S. R. 
PRAEGER. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. | 


With 71 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. | 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. | 


3s. 6d. | 

Bagehot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 3s. 6d. | 

Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With | 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. | 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
With 6 Tlustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rey. S.) Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rey. S.) Origin and De- 
yelopment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes 
inthe Time of Augustus. With 26 Ilus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. | 

Becker’s (W. A.) Charicles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d, 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘Sun- 
beam’. With 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Buckle’s (H. T.) History of Civilisation in 
England. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


Churchill’s (Winston S.) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897, With 6 
Maps and Plans, 3s, 6d. 


Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Wery Rey. J. §.) Life and Epistles of 
St.Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Dougall’s(L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 3s. 6d. 

Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A 
Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. With 
10 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 


Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 Il- 
lustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 3s. 64. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols, 3s, 
6d. each, 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY—continued. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 
3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine | 


of Aragon. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of) 


the Armada, and other Essays. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) English Seamen in the 


Sixteenth Century. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. 


Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England 
and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. | 


3s, 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. 3s. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Garlyle: 
History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2vols. 7s. 
1834-1881. 2vols. 7s. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Gesar:a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. 3s, 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 
3s. 6d. 
Gleig’s (Rey. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
Greville’s (C. CG. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IY., and Queen Victoria, 
8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 


| 
a 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Swallow: a Tale of the 
Great Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 


With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


With 
23 Illustrations. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. 
trations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 — 
Tilustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 3s. 6d. 
Helmholtz’s (Hermann yon) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 


3s. 6d. 
With 16 Illus- 


Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


_ Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 


Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. | 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 


With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C.: a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 
With 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 33. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Black Heart and White 
Heart. With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Lllustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
With 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 3s. 6d 


Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
Vi Bem cosy 00. 


Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3s. 6d. 


Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-8. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treas ve 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. Wi-h 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 33. 6d. 


Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Ilustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY—continued. 


Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illus. 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Kostlin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
3s. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 


With 20 


of Early Usage and Belief. 3s. 6d. 
Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 3s. 6d. 


Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 3s. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Il- 
lustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 
2eyols. 7S. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 


With Maps and 75 Lllustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Levett-Yeats’ (S.) The Chevalier 
D’Auriac. 3s. 6d. 
Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 
‘ Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. 38s. 6d. each. 


Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the ‘Lays’. 3s. 6d. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 
3s. 6d. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3s. 6d. 


Mason (A. E. W.) and Lang’s (A.) Parson 
Kelly. 3s. 6d. 


Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Merriman’s (H. S.) Flotsam: a Tale of 
the Indian Mutiny. 3s. 6d. 


Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Economy. 3s. 6d. 
Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 3s. 6d. 


Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a year chiefly in a Garden. 


3s. 6d. 
Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With 142 Illustrations and 
a Map. 3s. 6d. 
Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend | 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 Lllus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 38s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 3s. 6d 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 


of Astronomy. 3s, 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. 
A. Proctor, EDwarD CLopD, ANDREW 
Wixson, THomas Foster and A. C. 
RANYARD. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 
3s. 6d. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
3s. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Stephen’s (Sir L.) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustrations, 
38. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. The Dynamiter. 3s. 6d. 


Trevelyan’s (Sir G.0.) The Early History 


of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6d 
Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 3s. 6d. 
Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Wood’s (Rev. J. G,) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations. 38s. 6d. 


Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 


1] Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, etc. 


Acton.—MODERN COOKERY. By 
Euiza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. 
Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ane — SIMPLE SHINTS Ss ON 


OICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 


Economical Recipes. For Schools, 


Homes and Classes for Technical In| 
By M. C. Anewin, Diplo- | 
mate (First Class) of the National Union| 


struction. 


for the Technical Training of Women, 
ete. Crown 8vo, ls. 


ery, —HEALTH IN THE NUB-} 


SERY By Henry Asupy, M.D., 

F.R.C.P., Physician to the Manchester 
Children’s Hospital. 
tions. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.). 
HINTS TO MOTHERS ON 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 


With 25 Illustra- | 


THE | 


OF PREGNANCY. Fep. 8vo, sewed, | 


ls. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

THE 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fep. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 


De Salis (Mrs.). 

A LA MODE COOKERY : 
DATE RECIPES. With 24 Plates 
(16 in Colour). Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA 
MODE. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

DOGS: A Manual for Amateurs. 
8vo, ls. 6d. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA 

MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 
epee A LA MODE,  Fep. 8vo, 
s. 6d. 


UP-TO- 


Fep. 


MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 


De Salis (Mrs. )—continued. 

ENTREES A LA MODE. 
1s. 6d. 

hoe DECORATIONS.  Fep. 8vo, 
1s 

GARDENING A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 
Part I., Vegetables, 1s. 6d. Part II., 
Fruits, ls. 6d. 

NATIONAL VIANDS A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

NEW-LAID EGGS. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

OYSTERS A LA MODE.  Fep. 8v0, 
ls. 6d. 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA 
MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 
ls. 6d. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 
MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo, 


WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown 8vo, 
ls. 6d. 


Lear.—MAIGRE COOKERY. 


Byala 
L. Srpney Lear. 16mo, 2s, 


; Poole.—COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 


BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. Poone. 
With Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fep. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


Rotheram. — HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. RoTHERAM, 
First Class Diplomée, National Training 
School of Cookery, London ; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire County Council. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


The Fine Arts and Music. 


Burne-Jones.— THE BEGINNING | 
OF THE WORLD: Twenty - five 
Pictures by Sir EpwarD BuRNE-JONEs, 
Bart. Medium 4to, Boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


Burns and Colenso. — LIVING 
ANATOMY. By Crcin L. Burns, 
R.B.A., and ROBERT J. COLENSO, M.A., 
M.D. 40 Plates, 11} x 83 in. each 
Plate containing Two Figures—(a) A 
Natural Male or Female Figure; (6) The 
same Figure Anatomised. Tn a Portfolio, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Hamlin.—A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamiin, A.M. es 229 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 
MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE, With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Ilustra-_ 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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- Fine Arts and Music—continued. 


Huish, Head and Longman.—,| 
SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM-| 
BROIDERIES. By Marcus B. Hutsu, | 
LL.B. ; also ‘The Stitchery of the | 
Same,’ ‘by Mrs. Heap; and ‘Foreign , 
Samplers,’ by Mrs. C. J. Lonemay. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 
40 Illustrations in Monochrome. 4to, 
£2 2s. net. 


Hullah.—THE HISTORY OF MoO- 
DERN MUSIC. By Joun HULLAH. | 


8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Jameson (Mrs. Anna). | 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 
containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, 
the Apostles, the Doctors of the 
Church, St. Mary Magdalene, the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early | 
Bishops, the Hermits and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christendom, as represented | 
in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings | 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 203. | 
net. 


LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC) 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine | 
Arts, comprising the Benedictines and 
Augustines, and Orders derived from 
their rules, the Mendicant Orders, the 
Jesuits, and the Order of the Visita- 

_ tion of St. Mary. With 11 Etchings | 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. net. | 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Devo- 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus, Historical from the Annuucia- 
tion to the Assumption, as represented | 
in Sacred and Legendary Christian 
Art. With 27 Ktchings and 165 
Woodeuts. Ilvol. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as 
exemplified in Works of Art, with 
that of His Types, St. John the 
Baptist, and other persons of the Old | 
and New Testament. Commenced by 
the late Mrs. JAMESON; continued 
and completed by Lapy HastLakn. 
With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. 


Kristeller.—ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
By Pau KRIsTELLER. English Edition 
by S. ArTHUR StRoNG, M.A., Librarian 
to the House of Lords, and at Chats- 
worth. With 26 Photogravure Plates 
and 162 Illustrations in the Text. 4to, 
gilt top, £3 10s. net. 


Macfarren.—LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By Sir Grorce A. MacrarREN, 
8vo, 12s, 


| Morris (WILLIAM). 


ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY AND 
WEALTH. Collected Papers. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 2list FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Printed in ‘ Golden’ 
Type.) 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN - DE- 
SIGNING : a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men’s College, London, 


on 10th December, 1881. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. (Printed in ‘ Golden’ Type.) 


ARTS AND ITS PRODUCERS (1888) 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
TO-DAY (1889). 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Printed in ‘ Golden’ Type.) 


ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ‘lwo 
Papers read before the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. (Printed in ‘ Golden’ Type.) 


ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIKTY. 
With a Preface by WiLtidam Morris. 
Crown 8vyo, 2s. 6d. net. 


** For Mr. William Morris's other 
works see pp. 24, 27 and 40. 
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The Fine Arts and Music—continued. 


Robertson.—OLD ENGLISH SONGS 
AND DANCES. Decorated in Colour 
by W. GraHwam Ropertson. Royal 
4to, 42s. net. 


Vanderpoel.—COLOUR PROBLEMS: 
a Practical Manual for the Lay Student 
of Colour. By Emity Noyes VANDER- 
POEL. With 117 Plates in Colour. 
Square 8vo, 21s. net. 


Van Dyke.—A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By Joun 
C. Van Dyke. With 110 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Wellington.—A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 


COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND © 


SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 


LONDON. By Evenyn, Duchess of 
Wellington. Illustrated by 52 Photo- 
Engravings, specially executed by 


Braun, CLEMENT & Co., of Paris, 2 
vols. Royal 4to, £6 6s. net. 

Willard. — HISTORY OF MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. By AsHton ROLLINS 
WILLARD. PartI. Sculpture. Part II. 


Painting. Part III. Architecture. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece and numer- 


ous full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Auto da Fé and other Essays: 
some being Essays in Fiction. By the 
Author of ‘Essays in Paradox’ and 
‘Exploded Ideas’. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Bagehot.—LITERARY STUDIES. By 
Wa ter BaceHor. With Portrait. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. each. 

Baker.—EDUCATION AND LIFE: 
Papers and Addresses. By James H. 
Baker, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould.—CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
BaARING-GOULD. Crown 8vyo, 3s. 6d. 

Baynes.—SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late THOMAS 
SPENCER Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biographical’ Preface by Professor 
LEWIS CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Bonnell. — CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
GEORGE ELIOT, JANE AUSTEN: 
Studies in their Works. By Henry H. 
BONNELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Booth. — THE DISCOVERY AND 
DECIPHERMENT OF THE TRI- 
LINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS. By ArtHur JOHN Bootn, 
M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. S8vo, 
14s. net. 


Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST; being a Classified Re- 
gister of Charities in or available in the 
Metropolis. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Christie._SELECTED ESSAYS. 
RicHARD COPLEY CHRISTIE, M.A. 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Vict. With 2 Por- 
traits and 3 other Illustrations. 8vo, 
12s. net. 


By 


Dickinson.—KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL. By W. Howsuir Dicx- 
Inson, M.D. With 5 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Essays in Paradox. By the Author 
of ‘Exploded Ideas’ and ‘Times and 
Days’. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Evans.—THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir Joan Evans, K.C.B. With 537 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By the Author of ‘Times and 
Days’. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Frost.—A MEDLEY BOOK. By Gso. 
Frost. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Geikie.— THE VICAR AND HIS 
FRIENDS. Reported by CUNNINGHAM, 


Getkiz, D.D., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. ~ 


Gilkes.—THE NEW REVOLUTION. 
By A. H. Ginkes, Master of Dulwich 
College. Fep. 8vo, 1s. net. 


Haggard (H. Riper). 
A FARMER’S YEAR: being ‘his 
Commonplace Book for 1898. With 
36 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
RURAL ENGLAND. With 23 Agri- 
cultural Maps and 56 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 2 vols., Svo, 36s. net. 


Hoenig.—INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. 
By Fritz Hornic. With 1 Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower.  8vo, 15s, net. 
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- Hutchinson.—DREAMS AND THEIR 
MEANINGS. By Horace G. Hurcuiy- 
son. 8vo, gilt top, 9s. 6d. net. 


Jefferies (RicHARD). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 
== Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
' THE STORY OF MY HEART: my 
AE Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
a RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


Jekyll (GERTRUDE). 


HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 


Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- | 
tionsfrom Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. | 


net. 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Johnson (J. & J. I.). 
THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL: a 


Treatise on the Law and Practice of 


Letters Patent. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 


PRACTICE CONNECTED WITIH |} 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. | 


With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 1888. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Joyce.—THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. Joycre, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 5s. each. 


Juang (ANDREW). 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fep. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 

GHOSTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. Crown 8vo, | 


‘Miscellaneous and Critical Works—continued. 


Maryon.—HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. By Mavup Maryon. With 4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Matthews.—_NOTES ON SPEECH- 
MAKING. By BranDER MarrHews. 
Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


| Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.). 


COLLECTED WORKS. 18 vols. Cr. 
8yvo, 5s. each. 


Vol. J. NaruraL Reticion: the 
Gifford Lectures, 1888. 


Vol. Il. PuystcaL RELIcIon: the 
Gifford Lectures, 1890. 


Vol. 11]. ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELI- 
Gion: the Gifford Lectures, 1891. 


Vol. IV. THEosopHy ; or, Psycholo- 
gical Religion : the Gifford Lectures, 
1892. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Vol. VI. Biographical Essays, 

Vol. VII. Essays on Language and 
Literature. 

Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol. IX. THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
or RELIGION, as illustrated by the 
Religions of India: the Hibbert 
Lectures, 1878. 

Vol. X. BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 

Vols. XI, XII. THe Scinnce oF 
LANGUAGE: Founded on Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 1868. 2 vols. 10s. 

Vol. XIII. Inp1a: What can it Teach 
Us? 

Vol. XIV. INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Science OF RELIGION. Four Lec- 
tures, 1870. 

Vol. XV. RAMAKRISHNA: his Life 
and Sayings. 

Vol. XVI. TitReE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PaILosopHy, 1894. 

Vol. XVII. Lasy Essays. First 
Series. Essays on Language, Folk- 
lore, etc. 

Vol. XVIII. Last Essays. Second 
Series. Essays on the Science of 
Religion. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works—continued. 


Milner. — COUNTRY PLEASURES: 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 
Garden. By Grorce MILNER. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Morris.—SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven 
Lectures delivered on various Occasions. 
By WixtttAM Morris. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Parker and Unwin.—THE ART OF 
BUILDING A HOME: a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry 
PARKER and Raymond UNWIN. 
68 Full-page Plates. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Pollock.—JANE AUSTEN: her Con- | 


temporaries and Herself. By WaLTER 
HERRIES POLLOCK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Poore (GEORGE VivIAN, M.D.). 


ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 


THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE EARTH IN RELATION TO 
THE PRESERVATION AND. DES- 
TRUCTION OF CONTAGIA: being 
the Milroy Lectures delivered at the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1899, 
together with other Papers on San ita- 
tion. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


COLONIAL AND CAMP SANIT- | 


ATION. With 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


11 ‘[lustrations. 


Rossetti.—A SHADOW OF DANTE: 
being an Essay towards studying Him- | 


self, bis World, and his Pilgrimage. 
By Marta FRANCESCA ROssETTI. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


Seria Ludo. 
Post 4to, 5s. net. 


ae 


By DILETTANTE. 


a 


Sketches and Ver. ses, mainly vre- 
printed. From the St. James's Gazette, 


Shadwell.—DRINK : TEMPERANCE 
AND LEGISLATION. By ArrHuR 
SHADWELL, M.A., M.D. 
5s. net. 


25,000/5/03. 


With | 


Crown 8vo, | 


| 
| 


Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON READIN 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GI 
16mo, ls. 6d. net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTH 
AND TEACHERS, Fep. 
2s. 6d. net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALID DS 
16mo, 2s. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHA 
TER. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Southey.—_THE CORRESPONDENC! 
OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WIT! 
CAROLINE BOWLES. 
EDWARD DowDpEN. $8vo, 14s. 


Stevens.—ON THE STOWAGE 0O 
SHIPS AND THEIR CARGOES. Wit 
Information regarding Freights, Ch 
ter-Parties, etc. By ROBERT ‘WH 
STEVENS. 8vo, 21s. 


Thuillier._THE PRINCIPLES 
LAND DEFENCE, AND THED 
APPLICATION TO THE COND 
TIONS OF TO-DAY. By Captain 
F. THUILLIER, R.E. With Maps a 
Plans.  8vo, 12s. 6d. net. — 5 


Turner and Sutherland. —T 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALI 
LITERATURE. By Henry Gy 
TURNER and ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. C : 
8vo, 5s. : 


Warwick.—PROGRESSIN WOME 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITI 
EMPIRE: being the Report of Conf 
ences and a Congress held in connecti 
with the Educational Section, Victori 
Era Exhibition. Edited by the Coun-— 
TESS OF WARWICK. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


Weathers.—A PRACTICAL GUID 
TO GARDEN PLANTS. By Jom 
WEATHERS, F.R.H.S. With 159 D 
grams. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Whittall—_FREDERIC THE GRE 
ON KINGCRAFT, from the Ori 
Manuscript; with Reminiscences | 
Turkish Stories. By Sir J. Witt 
WHITTALL, President of the Brit 
Chamber of Commerce of Turkey. 8 
7s. 6d. net. 


Skrine, John Huntley, 1848-1923. 

Pastor agnorum : a schoolmaster's after- 
thoughts / by John Huntley Skrine. -- 2d ed. - 
London ; New York : Longmans, Green, 1903. 
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